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Every  Seturdiy  with 
edditional  luu*  In  January 


I5c  PER  COPY 


THBJVRY;  (/.  lor.):  Meyrie  R.  Rogers,  curator,  dept,  of  drcoratiee  and  industrialart.  Art 
Iratiiile  if  Chicago:  Sterling  B.  McDonald,  induslrial  designer  and  consultant;  Marie  K  irk- 


patritk,furnilure  designer;  McSIay  Jackson  ,presidrnt,  McStay  Jackson  Co.,industrial  andinte- 
riordesigners;and  Mare  T.  yritsen,nalionnlboardchnirmnn,  American  Instituteof  Decorators. 


•  •  l-ast  month  a distinfaiishetl  jury 

'111/  111  11  Hill'  of  interior  decoration  authori¬ 
ties  heljted  the  (;hiea<io'rrihnne 
roinplete  tlie  first  phase  of  an 
M**”"*^  •  •  •  editorial  program  more  amhi- 
tioHs  in  concept  and  scojie  than 
any  other  similar  project  ever  hefo'e  attempted  hy  any 
piihlication — the  $26,2.i0.00  "Better  Rmniis  for  Better 
Living"  cnm|)etition. 

There  were  161  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000. 
Despite  the  stiff  retpiirements  of  snhniitting  an  entry, 
more  than  1,600  were  recei\ed.  'I'lie  exi  ellence  of  the 
entries  has  amazed  and  delighted  artists,  designers, 
andiitects  and  leaders  in  the  furniture  and  h«>me 
decoration  field.  Many  winners  utilized  from  three  to 
six  20x.l0  inch  sheets  of  illustration  hoard  to  set  forth 
the  wealth  of  detail  required. 

Rellecting  the  hroad,  national  scope  of  the  ideas  re¬ 
ceived,  the  winning  entries  represent  the  work  of 
creative  talent  living  in  2.'>  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Illinois  led  with  61  winners.  New  York 


placed  with  21  and  California  third  with  12. 

The  drawings  shonn  in  the  photograph  above  give 
only  a  hint  of  the  ]M>wer  of  the  full-color  adaptations 
now  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  Tribune  read¬ 
ers  in  the  months  ahead. 

'l  imed  to  capitalize  the  interest  created  hy  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  market  of  many  long  s<-arce  items  of 
furniture,  furnishings  and  appliances,  this  project 
illustrates  the  practical,  aggressive  action  with  which 
the  Tribune  seeks  to  serve  the  interests  of  readers. 

It  provides  another  example  of  the  enterprise  w  hich 
spares  no  expense  or  effort  to  keep  out  in  front  of  an 
alert  public — the  reason  why  the  I’rihiine  keeps  out  in 
front  as  Chicago's  most  widely  read  newspajier  and 
most  pnxluctive  advertising  medium. 


March  avaraga  nat  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily,  Ovar  1 ,040, OOD— Sunday,  Ovar  1,500,000 


Chicago  Tribune  representatives:  A.  W.  Dreier,  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 — E.  P.  Struhsacker,  220  E.  t2nd  St.,  New  York  City  17 
Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  155  Morttgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 — W.  E.  Bates,  Penobscot  Bldg..  Detroit  26 
MEMBER;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK,  INC,  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP,  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 
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NEW  YORK'S  I-ARCEST 


YORK- 


heahst  newspaper 


up  to  1,000  mariners  may  spend  their  declining  years  provided  with 
everything  from  food  and  shelter  to  tobacco  and  movies.  Located 
on  Staten  Island  its  100  acres  of  spacious  lawns  contain  more  than 
fifty  buildings.  Besides  mess  halls  and  dormitories  it  has  its  own 
hospital,  electric  plant,  lecture  hall  and  chapel.  The  Harbor  is  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  by  the  income  from  property  on  elegant  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  once  owned  by  a  pre-Revolutionary  privateer  and 
perpetually  endowed  by  his  heirs  for  the  retired  seamen  of  America. 
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Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Johnstown  Tri  bune  &  Democrat 
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LANCASTER 


JOHNSTOWN 


NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  *  TRIBUNE-DEMOCRr' 


512  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Lackawanna — 4-3449 


^Cinderella  Markets  are  those  in  which  a  substantial  volume  of  retail  sales  are 
made  from  products  jobbed  and  wholesaled  from  large  distant  markets.  Whole* 
salers  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  are  credited  with  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  Lancaster’s  retail  sales.  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  from  Pittsburgh 
receive  credit  for  a  large  portion  of  Johnstown’s  retail  sales.  Don’t  let  wholesale 
figures  fool  you  .  .  .  Johnstown  and  Lancaster  account  for  a  tremendous  retail 
volume. 


Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
Subscribers,  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
Members  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Members  Penna.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn. 


Two  of  Pennsylvania’s  Cinderella  Markets*  . . .  Johns¬ 
town  and  Lancaster ...  are  opening  a  New  York  City 
Sales  Office  for  the  purpose  of  better  serving  customers 
and  advertising  agencies.  A  representative,  who  enjoys 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  of  these  markets  and  the 
newspapers  that  serve  them,  is  available  to  work  with 
you  and  offer  suggestions  as  they  relate  to  these  two 
vitally  important  Pennsylvania  cities. 


a  Report 

to  our  Neighbors 

When  a  company  employs  42,616  people  and 
supplies  petroleum  products  to  many  millions, 
the  public  has  a  proper  interest  in  what  the 
company  does.  So  we  invite  you  to  “look 
over  our  shoulder”  as  we  report — 


night  and 

'  —  as  they  did  during  the  war 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS:  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
help  meet  your  unprecedented  postwar  demand  for  petroleum 
products.  You  used  20.5%  more  in  1946  than  in  1941 ;  today  you’re 
using  even  more.  This  has  put  a  strain  on  the  entire  industry. 


1946  WAS  A  RACE  between  our  growth  and  your  demand.  We  have 
built  as  fast  as  we  could  since  war’s  end;  shortages  of  materials 
and  in  some  cases  excessive  construction  costs  have  slowed  us  up. 
,Wc  have  borrowed  money  to  build,  and  will  keep  building  aggres¬ 
sively  to  meet  your  growing  needs. 


MORE  IMPROVEMENTS:  in  1946  Standard  took  out  73  U.  S.  patents, 
making  them  available  £ts  usual  for  license  to  any  of  the  34,000 
other  oil  companies  in  the  industry.  By  persistent,  continuous 
research.  Standard  works  constantly  to  help  produce  better  and 
better  values  in  petroleum  products. 


.  i  »Si£^S3t3 


^  1,7^  2*  Production  facilities  were  expanded, 
I  new  producing  wells,  in  1946. 


3«  New  research  plant  at  Whiting,  In 
diana,  expands  research  facilities 


TO  OUR  EMPLOYEES:  we  believe  in  a  high  standard  of  living;  good 
wages,  sound  benefit  plans,  reasonable  living  costs.  These  require 
higher  productivity  jjer  man  hour,  which  is  brought  about  by 
stockholder  investment  coupled  with  employee  efficiency.  Better 
tools  have  been  provided  by  stockholders.  Even  more  tools  are 
coming.  They  will  help  increase  production,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  customers,  employees  and  stockholders  alike. 


TO  OUR  STOCKHOLDERS:  97,237 stockholders  have  invested  in  Stand¬ 
ard.  No  one  individual  owns  as  much  as  1  %  of  the  stock;  here  are 
the  accumulations  of  many  thrifty  people,  who  are  entitled  to 
reasonable  returns  on  their  savings.  Customers,  employees  and 
stockholders  all  share  in  the  benefits  from  plowing  back  earnings 
into  the  improvement  of  facilities.  All  three  have  rights  which  we 
try  to  respect,  so  that  this  business  may  live  and  grow. 


An  average  of  $22,300  worth  of 
tools,  plont,  etc  ,  bock  of  each  employee 


5*  The  average  Standard  stockholder 
received  $275.09  In  1946  dividends 


1946  Annual  Rapori  of  Standard  and  its  subsidiaries  shows 
22  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  income  went  for  em¬ 
ployees’  wages  and  ^nefits,  4  cents  went  to  stockholdcri. 
Of  the  increased  1946  earnings,  more  than  half,  plus  bor¬ 
rowings,  went  into  new  facilities. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

910  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  60,  KlINOIS 


STANDARD 

SERVICE 
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EDITOR  ft  PUtLISHERf*rM«ylftl**' 


ROBERT  'Red'  FENWICK,  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  Editor  of 
I  THE  DENVER  POST,  is  off  again  on  another  assignment... 

I  this  time  on  appraisal  of  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  The 

► 

Empire.  His  beat  is  the  thirteen  Empire  States,  one-third  the 
area  of  The  United  States. 


ventory  of  The  Rocky  Mountain  Empire.  His  reports  revealed 
the  untapped  manufacturing  potentialities  of  these  abundant 
States.  Result:  praise  from  business,  labor,  and  political  leaders 
(even  an  honorary  colonelcy  from  New  Mexico!)  Best  of  all, 
direct  action  by  industrialists  in  bringing  increased  business 


Lost  month  'Red'  completed  a  five-month  industrial  in-  to  this  rich  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


I  IDITOI  ft  PUILISHE 


nrtii? 

in  AND  PUILISHER  ■  ■  ■  j  REPtESEHTED  NATIONALLY 
lER  HOYT  M.  m.  M  J  MOLONEY.  REGAN  O  SCHMITT.  I 

DENVER  POST 


R  for  May  10.  1047 


ROBERT  FENWICK  Covers  the 
Thirteen  States  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire 


Do  Company  Stores  Benefit 
Coal  Mining  Towns? 


COMPANY.OPERATED  STORES,  wher¬ 
ever  located,  have  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  miners’  families.  Indeed, 
in  isolated  communities  in  years  gone 
by,  the  compiuiy  store  was  indispen¬ 
sable.  These  stores  were  boni  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Large  or  small,  they  are  stocked 
with  standard  merchandise— fairly  and 
competitively  priced.  Credit  which  the 
stores  extend  to  miners  is  a  real  help, 
uot  a  hindranc-e.  Trading  at  cxrmpany 
stores  is  voluntary,  not  compulsory. 

To  show  what  can  lie  done  and 
what  has  been  done  to  better  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  men  who  mine 
the  nation’s  No.  1  fuel,  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Institute  has  recently  published 
“Mining  Towns,’’  a  new  book  contain¬ 
ing  over  100  informative  pictures  of 
progress  in  coal  mining  communities. 
Editors  and  publishers  will  find  this 
interesting,  fact-filled  lxx)k  valuable 
as  background  material  for  news  and 
articles  about  the  coal  industry. 


YOU  MAY  REPRODUCE  f 

any  of  the  pictures  in  “Mining  Towns,” 
with  or  witliout  credit  line.  We’ll  furnish 
you  with  free  prints  promptly.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  copy  of  “Mining 
Towns,’’  or  would  like  additional  copies, 
please  let  us  know. 


815  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  O.  C. 
Affiliate  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


.  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
EDITOR  &  PUtLISHER  for  May  10.  I* 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 


LIGHTS  THE  WAY 


FUELS  THE  FIRES 


Advertising  slitters  from  oeeiipational  for  monotone,  two  color,  four  color  process 
disorders.  Being  pleasant  under  pressure  ,  .  .  and  relax.  Intaglio  prepares  the  copy, 
makes  account  execs  edgy.  Art  directors  submits  advanced  proofs . . .  provides  the 


get  depressed,  copy  men's  stomachs  curdle.  publication  and  printers  with  uniform 

But  these  are  healthy  4H  kids  compared  positives  to  insure  uniform  reproduction 

to  those  poor  production  men !  Gravure  and  happy  production  men. 

schedules  once  gave  all  of  them  the 

screaming  meemies.  To  get  the  best  out  of  graviure,  get  it 


The  art  elements  liad  to  be  assembled  prorluced  by  Intaglio,  first  organization 

into  one  piece,  photographed,  retouched  to  service  gravure,  pioneer  in  advanced 

to  hell.  Each  publication  retjuired  separate  proofing  and  better  processing,  policeman 

copy.  Each  printer  had  a  pet  formula  for  on  production,  constructive  collalxirator 

production.  Reproduction  dittered  as  Los  with  printers  .  .  .  respected  for  a  decade 

Angeles  and  Boston,  Mass. !  of  successful  experiences  and  advertisers’ 

Now  you  just  call  Intaglio  .  .  .  give  us  satisfaction  .  .  .  completely  stalled  shops  • 


a  layout,  art,  typeproofs,  sizes,  schedules  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago. 


W  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S  FIRST  GRAVURE  &  LETTERPRESS  SERVICERS 

NEW  YORK:  305  E.  46th  St.  •  CHICAGO:  73 1  Plymouth  Ct.  •  PHILADELPHIA:  Land  Title  Bldg. 


THE  TWENTY  PULITZER  PRIZES  WON  BY 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  ITS  STATF 


Again — A  Pulitzer  Prize 
Rewards  Distinguished  Reporting 
in  The  New  York  Times 


Award  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
correspondence  to  Brooks  Atkinson— for  a  series  of 
objective  articles  on  Russia  which  since  have  ’'een 
widely  reprinted — brings  to  20  the  number  of  these 
awards  won  by  The  New  York  Times  and  members 
of  its  staff.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  have 
been  won  by  any  other  newspaper  staff  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  the  news. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  highest  award  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  It  is  a  measure  of  individual 
achievement.  A  reporter  has  to  be  good  to  win  one. 
It  is  also  a  measure  of  newspaper  achievement.  A 
newspaper  has  to  be  good  to  attract  prize  reporters 
to  its  staff  and  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  prize  is  as  gratifying  to  The 
Times  as  it  must  be  to  him.  But  even  more  gratify¬ 
ing  is  the  proof  of  performance  provided  by  this 
award  as  by  the  awards  of  previous  years.  The 
New  York  Times  is  "America’s  most  distinguished 
newspap>er’’  because  it  provides  Americans  with 
the  most  distinguished  report  of  the  world’s  sig¬ 
nificant  news. 

JfjetDf  JJork  Sinter 

"All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 


1918— The  New  Ynrk  Times— its  entire 
news  staff— 'for  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service  rendered 
by  an  American  newspaper  "— complete 
and  accurate  coverage  of  the  news  of  the 
war. 

1923  —Alva  Johnston,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  scicntilic  news. 

1926  — Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the 
most  distinguished  editorial  of  the  year, 
on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  —Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expe¬ 
dition. 

1932  —Walter  Duranty,  for  dispassion¬ 
ate  interpretative  reporting  of  the  news 
from  Russia. 

1934  — Frederick  T  Birchall,  for  unbiased 
reporting  of  the  news  from  Germany. 

1935  —Arthur  Krock,  for  impartial  and 
analytical  coverage  of  Washington  news. 

1936  —Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  a  world 
beat  on  the  departure  of  the  Lindberghs 
for  England. 

1937— Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  dispatches  and  special  ar¬ 
ticles  from  Europe. 

1937— William  L.  Laurence,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared  with  four 
other  reporters. 

1938  —Arthur  Krock,  for  distinguished 
Washington  correspondence. 

1940  -Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic  and 
ideological  background  of  war-engaged 
Germany. 

1941  —The  New  York  Times,  special  ci¬ 
tation  "for  the  public  educational  value 
of  its  foreign  news  report,  exemplified  by 
its  scofje,  by  excellence  of  writing,  presen¬ 
tation  and  supplementary  background  in¬ 
formation,  illustration,  and  interpretation." 

1942  —Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  —Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a  series 
of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
battle  areas. 

1944—  The  New  York  Times,  for  the 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper,  for 
a  survey  of  the  teaching  of  American 
history. 

1945 — James  B.  Reston,  for  news  dis¬ 
patches  and  interpretative  articles  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Security  Conference. 

1 946—  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  for  distinguished 
correspondence  from  Buenos  Aires. 

1946  —William  L.  Laurence,  for  his  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Nagasaki  and  articles  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

1947—  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
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’46  Operating  Costs  Up  27 % 
On  50,000-Circulation  Daily 


Mechanical  and  Raw  Material  Costs  \n‘S’ea?ed^2'9r%'. 


Increased  36%  Over  1945  Figures 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


although  recording  a  $250,- 

000  increase  in  revenue  last 
year  over  ’45,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
es  “typical”  daily  of  50,000- 
circulation  (E  &  P,  Feb.  23,  1946, 
page  7)  had  a  greater  increase 
in  expenses  —  $257,271  —  with  a 
resulting  drop  in  profit  before 
taxes.  A  slightly  higher  net 
profit  in  1946  was  accomplished 
only  because  of  a  reduction  in 
taxes. 

While  operating  revenue  in¬ 
creased  20', c  to  $1,500,000,  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  rose  27.83%  to 
Jl.181.510.  Profit  before  taxes 
dropped  from  $329,826  in  1945 
to  $326,649  in  1946.  Becau.se  of 
a  drop  in  taxes  from  $194,000  to 
$130,000  this  daily  was  able  to 
show  an  increase  in  profit  from 
$135,826  to  $196,649. 

Mechanical  costs  including 
paper  and  ink  and  excluding 
operation  of  building  and  plant 
accounted  for  $530,173  or  44.87% 
of  the  total  expenses.  This  rep¬ 
resented  an  increase  over  1945 
of  36.88%  for  those  items  while 
total  expenses  increa-ed  27.83%. 
Excluding  paper  and  ink,  total 
mechanical  costs  were  $304,197, 
an  increase  of  32.18%. 

This  daily  had  a  1.650  increase 
in  circulation  during  the  year, 
bringing  its  net  paid  to  51,495. 
A  circulation  “freeze”  was  in 
effect  part  of  the  year  for  lack 
of  newsprint. 

Printing  the  same  number  of 
issues  as  in  1945,  307,  its  average 
number  of  pages  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  4  to  27.3.  While  its 
paper  and  ink  bill  for  the  year 
rw  to  $225,976,  representing 
19%  of  total  expenses  and  an 
increase  of  43.74%  over  1945, 
paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
copies  increased  39.14%  to 
$14.29.  Per  1,000  eight-page 
papers,  paper  and  ink  costs  in¬ 
creased  19.82%  to  $4.11. 

In  departmental  expenses  the 
composing  room  led  the  list  with 
$232,503  in  1946.  This  repre¬ 
sented  19.68%  of  total  expenses 
compared  to  18.95%  in  1945  and 
u  a  dollar  increase  of  32.80% 
year  Paper  and  ink 
was  the  second  largest  item,  ac- 
TOunting  for  19.13%  of  total  ex- 
1946  and  only  17.01% 
“  19^-  /^e  editorial  depart- 
“«t,  including  expenditures  for 
services,  is  the 
™cd  largest  expense— $203,054 

LDIT0« 


or  17.19'^r  of  the  total.  This  rep¬ 
resented  a  slight  drop  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  but  was  never¬ 
theless  an  increase  of  22.6%  in 
dollars. 

All  other  expenses,  except 
taxes  and  provision  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  were  up  over  1945  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  chart  on  this  page. 

Similarly,  all  classifications  of 
revenue  increased  during  1946, 
the  greatest  being  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  volume.  Total  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  rose  to  $1.06'7.819, 
an  increase  of  25.36%  over  1945. 
Local  accounted  for  $680,951,  an 
increase  of  $158,974  or  30.46% 
over  1945.  National  increased 
$10,316  to  $181,415,  a  gain  of 
6.02':;.  Classified  gained  $46,789, 
or  29.47%,  to  $205,553. 

In  percentage  to  the  total  ad 
vertising  volume,  local  rose  from 
61.27%  in  1945  to  63.76%  in 
1946.  National  dropped  from 
20.09%  to  16.93%  and  classified 
rose  from  18.84%  to  19.24 %c. 

Circulation  revenue  increased 
8.56':;)  to  $432,181  and  accounted 
for  28.81%  of  the  total  revenue. 
In  relation  to  total  revenue,  local 
advertising  was  45.38%,  national 
12.09%  and  classified  13.7':i. 

Space  relation  of  advertising 
to  reading  matter  averaged 
about  51%  to  48%. 

The  increased  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  was  due  entirely  to  in¬ 
creased  volume — rates  were  not 
raised  during  the  year.  While 
advertising  income  increased 


Actually,  this  daily  was  ration¬ 
ing  advertising  during  part  of 
the  year. 

In  inches,  total  advertising 
volume  was  762,728,  a  gain  of 
142,457  inches.  Local  increased 
106.260  inches,  or  25.73%,  to  a 
total  of  519,112  inches.  National 
gained  3.13%,  or  2,944  inches,  to 
96,791  inches.  Classified  had  a 
total  of  146,825  inches,  a  gain  of 
29.33%  or  33.298  inches. 

Whereas  local  accounted  for 
more  than  63%  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  it  occupied  68.05':e 
of  the  advertising  space.  In  1945 
it  occupied  66.45%  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Local  produced 
revenue  of  $1.31  per  inch,  com¬ 
pared  to  $1.26  in  1945,  at  a  cost 
of  7.78%,  compared  to  7.56%. 

National  produced  almost  17'^ 
of  the  advertising  revenue  and 
12.96%  of  the  total  linage  pro¬ 
viding  revenue  of  $1.87  per  inch 
at  a  cost  of  17.04%.  In  1945, 
national  produced  20%  of  the 
revenue,  accounted  for  15.13';) 
of  the  linage  at  $1.82  per  inch 
and  a  cost  of  securing  at  16.53':; . 

Classified  in  1946  accounted 
for  the  same  percentage  volume 
of  revenue  and  space,  19.24% . 
Its  revenue  per  inch  was  $1.40, 
the  same  as  in  1945,  at  a  cost  of 
16.29%.  This  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  15.26%  cost  of  securing 
in  1945. 

Average  revenue  per  inch  for 
all  advertising  was  $1.40,  com¬ 
pared  to  $1.37  in  1945,  and  se¬ 
cured  at  a  cost  of  10.99%  com¬ 
pared  to  10.08%  in  1945. 

Total  revenue  ( advertising 
and  circulation)  per  1,000  copies 
was  $27.35  as  opposed  to  $26.02 
in  1945. 


%  of 

%  Increase 

Total 

Over  1945 

Composing  Room . $ 

232.503.00 

19.68 

32.80 

Paper  &  Ink . 

225,976.00 

19.13 

43.74 

Editorial  Department  .... 

203,054.00 

17.19 

22.60 

Advertising  Department. . 

117,362.00 

9.92 

27.58 

Circulation  Department. . 

116,452.00 

9.86 

18.27 

Administrative  &  General 

Expenses  . 

81,031.00 

6.86 

35.93 

Operation  of  Bldg.  &  Plant 

68,407.00 

5.78 

30.81 

Business  Office  . 

29,201.00 

2.47 

13.49 

Press  Room  . 

28,118.00 

2.38 

26.42 

Stereotype  Department  . . 

26,349.00 

2.23 

26.75 

Photo  Engraving  . 

17,227.00 

1.46 

43.28 

Business  Taxes  . 

16,962.00 

1.44 

—26.09 

Depreciation  . 

16,440.00 

1.39 

—11.14 

Provision  for  Doubtful 

Accounts  . 

2,428.00 

.21 

37.71 

Total  Operating  Expenses...$l 

,181,510.00 

100.00 

27.83 
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Newspaper  in  America 


In  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  costs  per  unit  of  produc¬ 
tion  increased  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  except  photoengraving. 
Production  per  man  hour  also 
increased  slightly  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  press  room  pro¬ 
duced  55,038,000  eight-page  pa¬ 
pers  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $.51. 
With  15,288  man  hours,  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  3.60.  In 
1945,  the  press  room  produced 
45,826,000  eight-page  papers  at 
a  unit  cost  of  $.49.  Production 
per  man  hour  was  3.52  from  a 
total  of  13,011  man  hours. 

In  the  composing  room,  75,841 
columns  of  matter  were  set  at 
a  cost  of  $3.06  per  column.  Pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  .57 
with  133,054  total  man  hours.  In 
1945,  64.974  columns  were  set  at 
a  cost  of  $2.69  per  column.  Total 
man  hours  was  116.226  with  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  at  .56. 

The  stereotype  department 
cast  33,046  plates  at  $.80  per 
plate.  A  total  of  12,809  man 
hours  resulted  in  2.58  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  29,745  plates  were 
cast  at  a  cost  of  $.70.  Produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  2.47  with 
total  man  hours  of  12,032. 

The  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment  produced  333,014  square 
inches  of  engraving  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $.05,  the  same  as  in  1945 
when  264,717  square  inches  were 
produced.  Man  hour  production 
was  49.68  compared  to  47.59  in 
1945,  and  total  man  hours  was 
6,703  compared  to  5,562. 

This  50,000-circulation  daily 
carried  67,152  columns  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  its  final  editions.  In 
1945  the  figure  was  57,528  col¬ 
umns.  Reading  matter  accounted 
for  30,742  columns  in  1946  and 
27,903  columns  in  1945.  With 
total  editorial  costs  of  $203,054, 
the  editorial  cost  per  column  of 
■ 

Cost  Increase  Exceeds 
Hearst  Revenue  Gain 

By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  newspaper  costs  have 
occasioned  a  warning  placed 
across  the  face  of  the  greatest 
financial  report  in  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  history. 

Also  revealed  are  heavy  re¬ 
quirements  for  long  delayed 
plant  rehabilitation  and  for 
newsprint  supply. 

Record  operating  revenues  of 
$132,032,675  were  disclosed  in 
the  1946  report,  $23,042,683  more 
than  in  1945. 

Operating  expenses,  likewise, 
attained  an  all-time  high  for  the 
corporation  established  17  years 
ago  May  9.  Expenses  jumped 
$25,704,731  to  total  $109,127,348. 

Cost  increases  thus  exceeded 
revenue  gains,  despite  $13,858,- 
286  advertising  and  $5,501,103 
circulation  revenue  advances. 
Hence  this  warning  in  the  re¬ 
port  issued  for  the  board  of 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


ITU  Officers  Defend  Laws 
Of  Union  at  Senate  Hearing 


Randolph  Suggests  Congress 
Can't  Regulate  Union  Shops 


WASHINGTON— WoodruflE  Ran-  -something  would  have  been 
dolph,  International  Typo-  done  about  it  in  75  years.” 
graphical  Union  (AFL)  presi-  Arbitration  Scorned 

dent,  this  week  suggested  to  the  Randolph  said  any  suggestion 
t  Newsprint  compulsory  arbitration,  or 
Some  law  prohibiting  strikes,  “is 
Ran  unworthy  of  notice.”  He  ex- 
Pnn  plained,  howevcr,  that  ITU  laws 
dolph  said  that  unless  Con-  provide  for  safeguards  calling 
pess  wants  to  adopt  regulations  investigations  by  the  Inter- 

fminn^^nr°^nnn^!?n!nn^  a/iki^anH  national  President  of  Strike  sit- 
union  or  non-union  alike  and  nations  and  if  found  proper  and 

^ o  a  settlement  cannot  be  arranged, 

track  ^  the  regulations  and  en-  local  union  is  permitted  to 
force  them,  the  Congress  should  ,  ^  strike  vote 
make  no  laws  affecting  union  required  that  a  three- 

snops.  fourths  vote  of  members  present 

Randolph  s  testimony  was  in  secret  ballot  be  counted  be- 
answer  to  earlier  charges  in  action  j„ay  take 

a  place,  he  said,  and  only  a  major- 

hearings  that  the  typographical  Jlv  vote  before  a  strike  is  called 
union  s  laws  restrict  production.  ® 

force  small  newspapers  out  of  Randolph  suggested  that  if  the 
nnhnfhere  ^ato  Committee  really  wanted  to  help 

small  publishers  it  should  “quit 
subjection.  toying  with  the  idea  of  volun- 

‘A  Fair  Practice  Act'  tary  help  from  the  ANPA  in  se- 

Disputing  the  charges,  the  curing  newsprint.” 
union  president  said,  "ITU  laws  He  also  asked  that  it  be  made 
constitute  a  fair  practice  act  possible  for  those  who  want  to 
which  the  employers  are  quite  start  newspapers  to  secure  wire 
happy  to  enjoy  when  local  services  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
unions  or  members  take  irreg-  “Time  after  time  this  has  been 
ular  or  irresponsible  action.”  called  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
“The  ITU,”  he  emphasized,  “is  ernmental  agencies  but  nothing 
the  only  policeman  in  the  in-  is  ever  done  about  it,”  Randolph 
dustry.”  He  added  that  the  charged. 

union  had  always  enforced  its  Three  other  officers  of  ITU 
contracts  and  its  laws  on  its  also  testified.  They  were  vice¬ 
members,  as  well  as  the  em-  presidents  Larry  Taylor  and  El- 

ployers.  mer  Brown,  and  Secretary  Dan 

Touching  on  allegations  of  Hurd. 

"featherbedding”  and  “make  Practice  Dates  to  1871 

said  Randolph  in  his  pre- 
pared  stotement,  “the  union  reg- 
Ulations  were  so  oppressive  and 

daUng  back  to  1871  so  inefficient  as  described  by 

Gating  back  to  1871.  witnesses  before  this  committee. 

J  non-union  operation  would  have 

rritirni  uritnttcf.  ^  taken  ovcr  the  printing  and  pub- 

critical  witnesses,  he  observed,  u^hing  business  of  this  nation. 

tj^PY  “We  do  not  accept  the  desig- 

■  aj  E>  •!  .»  nations  of  ‘make  work’  and 

Among  Ad  Folk .  12  ‘featherbedding’  as  descriptive 

Advertising  Survey .  14  of  any  of  our  practices.  The 

Books  74  practice  of  each  newspaper  pub- 

p  .  .  .  ,j .  „  lisher  producing  his  own  local 

bright  Ideas  .  70  advertising  in  his  own  compos- 

Campaigns  &  Accounts  24  ing  room  dates  back  to  1871.  .  .  . 

Cartoons  13  "The  volume  of  newspaper 

Circulation .  40  composing  room  work  has  al- 

Editorials  .  46  well  as  being  seasonal.  The 

loumalism  Education  .  38  union  has  always  supplied  suf- 

Personals  S7  ficient  help  to  get  out  a  news- 

, .  paper  and  is  still  doing  so. 

Photography  .  58  However,  it  has  required  extra 

Promotion  .  70  work  by  way  of  overtime  and 

Badin  six-day  operation  because  of 

. .  the  general  condition  of  busi- 

bhop  Talk  .  84  ness  in  the  nation. 

Short  Takes .  34  Publisher  Gets  Full  Pay' 

Syndicotes  .  36  “The  idea  of  a  newspaper  pub- 

An7  artirie  apprerinic  in  thu  pub-  lisher  having  some  of  his  work 

llratlon  may  be  reproduced  provided  done  OUtside  Of  his  Composing 

arknowlrdsment  I*  made  of  the  Editor  r-nnm  urithmit  nnot  hitvT 

A  PublUher  copyriaht  and  date  of  iaaue.  Without  COSt  tO  him, 

_ _  thereby  contributing  further  to 


the  variation  of  the  volume  of 
the  work  of  the  composing 
room,  is  not  proper.  More  espe¬ 
cially  is  it  not  right  when  the 
publisher  gets  full  pay  for  the 
advertisement  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  local  field. 

“Furthermore,  this  practice  is 
a  protection  to  the  publisher 
who  has  the  best  composing 
room,  the  best  faces  of  type  and 
gives  the  advertiser  the  best 
service  by  way  of  producing 
his  ad.  If  a  local  advertiser  can 
get  a  mat  from  him  for  printing 
in  the  newspaper  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  who  does  not  give  good  serv¬ 
ice  and  does  not  have  good 
equipment,  the  well-equipped 
publisher  most  certainly  has  a 
legitimate  complaint. 

“However,  the  practice  com¬ 
plained  of  does  not  affect  small 
business  in  towns  where  there  is 
but  one  newspaper.  Where  two 
newspapers  are  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  publisher 
from  one  composing  room,  the 
practice  does  not  obtain.” 

Attacks  Witnesses 
Randolph  said  the  witnesses 
who  condemned  ITU  laws  and 
practices  were  "not  competent 
to  express  sound  opinions”  on 
the  subject,  and  added,  “the  op¬ 
eration  of  composing  rooms  is 
too  technical  a  matter  for  this 
committee  to  understand.  That 
is  why  such  matters  must  be 
left  to  collective  bargaining  by 
the  employers  and  the  unions.” 

Brown  and  Randolph  ex¬ 
plained  the  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  standards  required  by  the 
union  and  limitations  placed  on 
the  number  of  apprentices.  The 
officers  acknowledged  that  un¬ 
der  current  business  conditions 
there  were  not  sufficient  print¬ 
ers  to  supply  the  industry's 
needs  unless  some  of  them 
worked  overtime  at  premium 
wage  rates. 

Brown  recalled  the  union’s 
action  in  going  on  a  five-day 
week  and  thereby  reducing  indi¬ 
vidual  earnings  in  order  to 
spread  the  work  among  all 
members. 

“The  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,”  he  said,  “who  now  yearn 
for  the  ‘good  old  days’  when 
long  lines  of  substitutes  were 
available,  then  disclaimed  any 
obligation  to  help  spread  the 
work  and  argued  the  union  had 
recruited  too  many  printers.” 

First  to  Form  Unions 
Brown,  in  summarizing  the 
history  of  ITU,  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  ‘printers  were  the  first 
workers  to  form  unions  in 
America.” 

He  said,  ‘All  through  the 
years  the  ITU  has  been  jealous 
of  our  reputation  for  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  .  .  We  are  careful  not  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an 
employer  unless  we  know  we 
can  and  will  fulfill  our  part  of 
the  bargain.  If  we  seem  a  little 
difficult  to  the  professional  law¬ 
yers  and  publisher  representa- 
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Pantlind Hotel,  Grand^wJ 
May  16-17 — Eastern  Nm 
Carolina  Press  Assn., 
annual  session,  GoidS 
N.  C.  ^ 

May  16-17 — Interstate  il 
vertising  Managers  Am 
spring  meeting,  JeflersonBi 
tel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

May  20  —  New  Engine 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec 
utives  Assn.,  spring  meetai 
Parker  House,  Boston.  ^ 
.May  20  —  New  Englug 
Newspaper  Association,  10.9 
nual  meeting,  Copley  PlaaF 
Boston 
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tives  who  are  not  so  careful  i 
may  be  because  we  enter  iij 
agreements  with  the  full  knml 
ledge  and  intent  to  carry 
every  provision  of  the  agre* 
ment.” 

Brown  described  the  ITTi 
$12,000,000  Printers  Home 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 
physicians,  medical  service  r 
the  400  patients,  the  uniai 
pension  plans  and  other 
fits. 


Majority  Fair  to  ITU  ^ 
“The  ITU,”  he  said,  "hask' 
nearly  100  years  withstood  Ik 


attacks  of  anti-unionists,  ud,: 


we  would  like  to  say  here 
a  vast  majority  of  the  publia.'; 
ers  of  America  are  fair  to  6; 
ITU.  .  .  ” 

Hurd  explained  in  his  tot  - 
mony  that  “the  only  crime  tki  i 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  ^  Iki 
ITU  is  that  during  a  peri^  d* 
runaway  prices  and  incremd 
living  costs  we  have  been  itei 
to  negotiate  wage  increuB 
which,  in  a  measure  at  kisti 
have  compensated  our  membei 
for  decreased  purchasing  povei 
of  the  dollar.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  Hurd  l» 
titled,  “we  have  endeavored  to  , 
prevent  displacement  of  perm  1 
now  in  the  industry  through  a " 


troduction  of  new  machinery  kij 
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having  them  operate  the  on 
equipment. 

“We  have  protected  the  new 
paper  industry  from  abusive  ad 
chiseling  practices  by  unsci^ 
ulous  employers  through  rep 
lations  opprobriously  temai 
‘featherbedding’  by  Mr.  Thr 
man  Arnold  and  other  invihd, 
witnesses.  ‘Borrowing’  of  nsl  i,  "eil 
rices  of  paid  advertisemetf  ,;  wr, 
from  the  publisher  acroa  lk‘1  ®e 
street,  who  has  large  capital  klj 
vested  in  machinery  and  moden  4 
equipment,  can  be  compared  hjl  ™ 
the  housewife  who  borrows  h#. 
groceries  from  her  neighbor! : 

Taylor  concluded  for  tk' 
union  by  testifying  on  the  de 
dine  in  the  number  of  n*» 
papers.  ^  . 

“The  Committee  has  befl  j  worl 
given  figures  tending  to  blw 
♦he  ITU  for  the  condition,  • 
said,  “Without  a  word  regirdiif 
the  effects  of  monopolistic  P* 
tices  of  newspaper  proprietor, 
feature  syndicates,  wire  sen 
ices,  newsprint  and  equipm# 
manufacturers.” 

Replying  to  the  charge  ua 
the  ITU  negotiates  wage 
with  large  papers  and  oe 
( Continued  on  page  80) 
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Norton  Grimes  Atkinson  Shoemaker  Gilmore  Woltman  Hardy 

Baltimore  Sun  Wins  Pulitzer  Medal 


Folliord 
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Series  of  Stories  by  Howard  Norton 
Brought  Reform  in  Jobless  Pay 

By  William  Reed 


:arelul,: 
nter  in' 
iill  knot: 
oe] 

le  SERIES  of  articles  which  e£- 

"  fected  reforms  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  benefits 
in  Maryland,  brought  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  the  1947  Pulitzer 
Award  for  meritorious  public 
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The  $500  gold  medal  will  go 
to  the  newspaper,  but  the 
awards  committee  specifically 
cited  Howard  M.  Norton,  Sun 
staffer  who  conducted  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  wrote  the  ar¬ 
ticles.  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  8,  page 
57.) 

Individual  Winners 
^  All  of  the  other  Pulitzer 
bis  tot  1  prizes  in  journalism  go  to  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapermen.  Each  of 
the  following  won  $500  in  cash 
for  distinguished  work ; 

Editorial  writing — William  H. 
Grimes,  editor.  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Cartoons — V  aughn  Shoe- 
maker,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Foreign  Correspondence — 
Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York 
Times. 

Photograi^y  —  Arnold  Hardy, 
amateur,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

National  Affairs — Edward  T. 

_ _  ^  _  foUiard,  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 

he  DHti 

International  Affairs  —  Eddy 
Gilmore,  Associated  Press. 

Local  Reporting  —  Frederick 
Woltman.  New  York  World 
Teleyrom. 

The  idea  for  Norton’s  articles 
^e  to  Paul  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi- 

_ _  when  they  discovered  in 

oss  Ik  ':  “earing  of  1946  that  nearly 
pital  hi  persons  in  the  state  were 
model  j  drawing  jobless  pay  while  Bal- 
lared  bl:  urore  newspapers  were  run- 
)ws  hs  j  ^  20  columns  of  “Help 
^bon’  '  Wanted”  ads  daily. 

^  1.  L®  i“yestigate  the  details  be- 

is  anomaly.  Sun  execu- 

t  new  R  lives  chose  Norton,  a  35-year-old 

1  newspaper 

the  Winter - 

““’.“I  ^  <t*stinguished  himself  as  a 
w  correspondent  for  the  Sun 
in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

18  Articles  Prepared 

Norton  had 
18  articles  from  first- 
^  information  secured  by  in- 

bcM^i  i'*^*^*  employers  and 
beneflearies  of  the  fund  (of- 
Mial  secrecy  precluded  any- 
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thing  but  the  verification  facts 
from  unemployment  officials). 

“Before  they  were  published,’’ 
Norton  told  E.  &  P.  this  week, 
“they  were  shown  to  Russell  S. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Board, 
and  he  was  asked  to  point  out 
any  errors. 

“His  only  objections  con¬ 
cerned  the  phrasing  of  certain 
charges.  Some  of  these  were  al¬ 
tered. 

“The  stories  were  then  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  and  charts. 
They  were  set  two-column  meas¬ 
ure,  and  were  published  daily 
at  full-column  length  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Sun. 

“Before  the  third  installment 
appeared.  Gov.  Herbert  R. 
O'Conor  ordered  that  all  jobless 
pay  claimants  be  re  examined 
before  any  further  payments 
were  made. 

“At  a  fee  of  $3,000,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  retained  a  private  agency 
to  investigate  the  Sun’s  charges. 

The  agency’s  probe  was  not 
entirely  parallel  to  the  Sun’s, 
but  the  findings  were  similar. 

Writer  Called  ’A  Liar' 

“Labor  union  leaders  on  the 
air  took  the  position  that  the 
Sun  was  attempting  to  take 
away  jobless  pay  benefits.  Labor 
papers  called  the  writer  a  ‘liar.’ 

‘“The  chairman  of  the  UCB, 
who  had  read  the  articles  and 
found  nothing  amiss,  publicly 
declared  the  Sun  had  distorted 
the  whole  picture  and  done 
the  unemployment  compensation 
system  irreparable  harm. 

“Then  things  began  to  happen. 

“Investigators  were  hired  by 
the  jobless  pay  office,  and  they 
began  to  bring  in  wholesale  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud.” 

What  happened  was;  (1)  350 
jobless  pay  claimants  indicted 
and  200  convicted;  (2)  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  claimants 
from  nearly  60,000  to  between 
20,000  and  25,000;  (3)  re-draft¬ 
ing  of  the  compensation  law 
with  20  major  amendments  re¬ 
duced  the  employer’s  contribu¬ 
tions,  boosted  the  maximum 
benefit  from  $20  to  $23  but  re¬ 
quired  stiffer  supervision  over 
who  received  the  money. 

'Rugged  Individualist' 

Grimes  received  his  award 
for  distinguished  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  during  1946.  No  specific 


editorial  was  cited  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  but  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  judges  were  “im¬ 
pressed”  by  a  piece  he  had  done 
on  the  apathy  with  which  the 
American  people  were  accept¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  their  free¬ 
dom.  It  appeared  March  7, 
1946. 

Grimes,  who  says  he  is  ’’what 
is  loosely  called  a  ‘rugged  indi¬ 
vidualist’  ”  gained  wide  atten¬ 
tion  in  1945  when  the  Journal 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  a  series 
of  his  editorials  on  “The  Cor¬ 
porate  State.”  He  shares  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  w’ith  Frederick  A.  Kors- 
meyer  “without  whom,”  Grimes 
commented,  “it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  win  the  prize.” 

The  55-year-old  Journal  edi¬ 
tor  drafts  many  of  his  editorials 
in  long  hand  in  the  two-room 
apartment  in  Brooklyn,  which 
he  shares  with  his  wife. 

2  Moscow  Reporters  Cited 

Two  prizes  this  year  went  to 
writers  for  their  coverage  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson  of  the  New  York  Times 
won  the  “distinguished  corre¬ 
spondence”  award  for  his  series 
on  Russia,  and  Eddy  Gilmore 
of  the  Associated  Press  got  the 
“international  telegraphic  re¬ 
porting”  prize  for  his  dispatches. 

Atkinson,  whose  searching 
iournalistic  exnerience  has  gone 
far  beyond  what  his  title  of 


Pullet  Surprise 

On  the  day  that  other  book 
publishers  crowed  about  their 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  in  ads, 
Lippincott  placed  copy  for 
"The  Egg  and  I"  as  the  "Pullet 
Surprise  Winner." 


“drama  critic”  of  the  Times  sug¬ 
gests,  won  the  honor  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
he  wrote  on  life  in  Russia  upon 
his  return  to  New  York  after  10 
months  as  a  correspondent  in 
Moscow.  Widely  reprinted,  the 
articles  were  praised  in  the 
United  States,  condemned  in 
Russia. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  At¬ 
kinson  left  his  book  reviews  and 
play  critiques  to  others,  and 
served  for  two  years  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  China.  Later, 
in  1945,  he  was  assigned  to  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Interview  With  Stalin 

Gilmore's  award  was  based  on 
his  dispatches  from  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  but  his  big¬ 
gest  story  was  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  Premier  Stalin  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  then  that  Stalin 
affirmed  his  confidence  in  UN 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Correspondence  Prize 


Eliminated 

THE  PULITZER  Award  for 

“distingui shed  correspon¬ 
dence'  has  been  eliminated  from 
next  year’s  list  of  journalism 
prizes. 

Revisions  in  conditions  voted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  pare  down  the  jour¬ 
nalism  prizes  from  eight  to  sev¬ 
en.  Categories  for  reporting  in¬ 
clude  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board,  also  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  sugges¬ 
tions  to  include  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  awards  had  been 
tabled  indefinitely. 

Dean  Ackerman  said  he  had 
been  authorized  to  invite  the 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 


for  1947 

appoint  committees  for  jury 
service  again  next  year._  'The 
Board  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  help  given  this  year  by 
16  members  of  ASNE. 

The  journalism  category 
which  has  been  eliminated  was 
No.  3  under  the  previous  awards. 
It  was  based  upon  “well-bal¬ 
anced  and  well-informed  inter¬ 
pretative  writing,  which  shall 
make  clear  the  significance  of 
the  subject  covered  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  or  which  shall  pro¬ 
mote  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation.” 

The  seven  prizes  will  be  given 
for  meritorious  public  service, 
local  reporting,  national  affairs 
reporting,  international  affairs 
reporting,  editorial  writing,  car¬ 
toon  and  news  photography. 

Prizes  in  Letters  will  continue 
in  five  categories. 
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Pictures  from  Scene 
To  Desk  in  Minutes! 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

SIXTEEN  MINUTES  after  Pres¬ 
ident  Miguel  Aleman  of  Mex¬ 
ico  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
Simon  Bolivar  monument  in 
Central  Park  May  2,  the  print 
reached  the  New  York  Mirror 
picture  desk  from  the  Mirror's 
experimental  radio  -  soundphoto 
mobile  unit. 

That  time  can  be  cut  to  less 
than  12  minutes,  according  to 
Chief  Photographer  John  J. 
Reidy. 

International  News  Sound- 
photo  Engineer  Robert  Easson 
and  Henry  Schwab,  also  of  INP, 
have  been  assisting  in  the  ex¬ 
periments. 

Experimenting  a  Month 

The  public  demonstration  of 
the  Mirror’s  progress  in  use  of 
FM  radio  picture  equipment 
followed  a  month  s  experiment 
with  the  equipment  and  addi¬ 
tional  time  spent  on  methods  of 
installation.  It  started  when  the 
Mirror  projected  purchase  of 
two  mobile  telephone  units. 

The  newspaper  obtained  one 
such  unit,  but  Managing  Editor 
Hinson  Stiles,  Executive  Editor 
Glenn  Neville  and  Reidy  began 
thinking  of  the  other  39  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  be  using  the 
same  telephone  frequency  and 
wondering  whether  one  of  those 
customers  might  not  be  another 
newspaper  working  on  the  same 
spot  news  story.  Photographs 
also  could  not  be  sent  by  radio 
telephone  as  the  phone  services 
are  licensed  only  for  voice  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  answer  appeared  to  be 
radio  transmission  by  a  Mirror 
FM  station,  to  solve  the  inter¬ 
ference  problem  in  the  New 
York  City  area. 

For  the  experiment  the  Mir¬ 
ror  worked  with  the  Link  Radio 
Corporation,  which  loaned  the 
newspaper  a  250-watt  FM  trans¬ 
mitter,  mobile  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Link  15-watt  FM  mo¬ 
bile  transmitter  and  FM  receiver, 
and  Fred  M.  Link’s  experi¬ 
mental  frequency  of  158.070 
megacycles  for  WIOXCI  and 
WIOXCK. 

Atop  Mirror  Building 

The  tranmitter  was  set  up  at 
the  top  of  the  Mirror  building, 
the  two-way  radio  and  sound- 
photo  receiver  in  a  sixth  floor 
studio. 

Into  the  Mirror’s  jeep  station 
wagon  went  the  transmitter  and 
receiver,  a  Soundphoto  machine, 
a  Leece-Neville  converter  re¬ 
placing  the  regular  car  gen¬ 
erator  and  delivering  60  am¬ 
peres,  a  frequency  standard  to 
maintain  steady  frequency  in 
the  soundphoto  transmitter,  and 
two  5x7  Graphics,  one  with  8' 
lens  and  the  other  with  SVa” 
lens  for  wide  angle  work. 

Into  it  also  went  a  portable 
darkroom  which  Reidy  has  de¬ 
veloped. 

With  the  equipment  set  up  on 
a  permanent  basis  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  editorial  room, 
Stiles  explained,  the  city  editor 


could  pick  up  a  phone  and  speak 
to  the  reporter  and  photographer 
manning  the  mobile  unit  with¬ 
out  the  delays  of  getting  a  long 
distance  operator,  then  a  mobile 
operator  and  finally  a  clear 
channel. 

In  the  mobile  car  at  the  scene 
of  a  story,  as  the  Aleman  photo 
tests  proved,  the  photographer 
can  take  his  spot  picture,  de¬ 
velop  it  in  40  seconds,  dry  it  in 
less  than  another  minute,  tape 
it  to  the  transmitter  drum,  take 
another  minute  for  transmitter 
settings,  five  minutes  for  trans¬ 
mission  up  to  25  miles.  In  the 
remaining  part  of  a  total  of  10  to 
12  minutes,  a  darkroom  assistant 
can  complete  the  photo  and  get 
it  to  the  editor  s  desk. 

Reidy's  mobile  darkroom  is  a 
box  with  a  side  compartment 
into  which  the  film  can  be  in¬ 
serted,  cloth  sleeves  held  by 
rubber  bands  into  which  the 
photographer  can  insert  his 
arms,  and  a  head  harness  by 
which  he  can  see  what  he  is 
doing.  The  box  is  large  enough 
for  a  wide  mouthed  jar  of  de¬ 
veloper  and  another  of  hypo. 

Reidy  estimates  a  photogra¬ 
pher  can  unload  the  film  and 
develop  it  in  15  to  20  seconds; 
drop  it  into  the  hypo,  10  sec¬ 
onds;  open  the  box  top.  dip  it  in 
water  and  sponge  it  dry  ready 
for  the  transmission  drum,  less 
than  another  minute. 

Transmission  Problems 

In  order  to  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  transmission  in  the  New 
York  City  area  Reidy  and  Eas¬ 
son  had  to  solve  a  series  of 
mechanical  problems. 

Much  of  the  experimental 
month  was  devoted  to  locating 
the  deadspots  in  the  area  and 
figuring  where  fixed  receivers 
could  be  placed  to  service  these 
spots. 

Still  to  be  solved  is  whether 
to  place  the  250-watt  transmitter 
on  some  building  higher  than 
the  Mirror  and  in  some  area 
where  direct  current  is  used 
less.  The  sending  of  pictures  re¬ 
quires  consistent  elimination  of 
noise.  To  illustrate  the  problem 
he  showed  a  picture  which  the 
mobile  unit  had  transmitted 
from  United  Nations  headquar¬ 
ters.  It  showed  a  wavy  fence 
pattern  caused  by  a  diathermy 
machine. 

Another  problem  was  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  car  radio  trans¬ 
mitter  which  hashed  the  sound 
signals. 

If  or  when  the  permanent  sys- 
term  is  installed,  reporters  will 
be  assured  of  an  exclusive  phone 
to  the  rewrite  desk. 

■ 

4,500  at  Tourney 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Second  an¬ 
nual  Western  States  Model 
Plane  Tournament  April  27, 
sponsored  by  the  San  Diego 
Daily  Journal,  attracted  a  crowd 
of  4,500  spectators  and  260  en¬ 
trants  from  all  over  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 


Chief  Photographer  John  Reidy  talks  to  New  York  Mirror  office  wkil, 

Technician  Charles  Smith  operates  Soundphoto  machine  ^ 

_ _ _ _ _  b< 

Oil  to  Push  P.R.  Drive  ^ 
Nationally  and  Locally  « 


The  oil  industry  now  has  an 
official  formula  for  winning  it¬ 
self  more  friends,  with  the  re- 
release  this  week  of  a  22-page 
illustrated  public  relations  bro¬ 
chure  for  use  by  individual 
firms. 

Issued  by  the  public  relations 
committee  of  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  and  titled 
“Winning  more  friends  for  your 
Business”,  the  book  outlines  a 
complete  educational  program, 
giving  particular  attention  to 
advertising. 

'Progress'  Stressed 

Emphasis  throughout  is  on  the 
“progressive”  character  of  the 
industry.  A  set  of  nine  newspap¬ 
er  ads,  ranging  from  two-column 
to  full-page  size,  features  the 
slogan  “Petroleum  Promotes 
Progress”.  Copy  details  this 
progress  by  showing  low  prices, 
high  wages,  product  research, 
and  improv^  service  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  large  number  of 
companies  in  the  business  is 
also  stressed  as  an  answer  to 
charges  of  monopoly. 

Other  materials  in  the  bro¬ 
chure  are  radio  commercials, 
mailing  pieces,  posters,  a  fact 
sheet,  a  speech,  a  news  release, 
and  four  newspaper  boxes. 

Basis  of  the  campaign  is  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  public  attitudes  recently 
made  after  API’s  adoption  of  a 
public  relations  program  at  its 
annual  meeting  several  months 
ago. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  sur¬ 
vey  found  that  82%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  believe  the  oil  industry 
serves  the  public’s  best  inter¬ 
ests,  and  79%  believe  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  reasonable. 

However,  only  57%  said  they 
thought  the  industry  was  quick 
to  adopt  new  developments  and 
25%  thought  it  actually  was 
holding  back  product  improve¬ 
ments.  One-third  labeled  the 
business  a  monopoly,  28%  had 
no  opinion  on  this  question,  and 
39%  said  it  wasn’t  a  monopoly. 


Almost  two-thirds  of  tho«  b 
terviewed  believe  prices  an 
fixed  by  the  industry  as  a  grouf 

Most  significant  finding  was 
that  lack  of  information  was  n 
sponsible  for  wrong  attitude 
Among  oil  workers,  the  her 
informed  group,  94%  werefouoi 
to  have  a  generally  favorabl* 
impression.  Similar  attitudesan 
held  by  editors,  business  lead  . 
ers,  and  other  educated  groups  * 

In  the  brochure,  API  urges  it 
members  to  put  the  story  be 
fore  their  local  employes,  club 
and  publics,  adding  that  t^  ca: 
best  be  accomplished  throujji 
local  advertising,  talks  and  per 
sonal  contact. 

'Progressive'  Theme 

San  Francisco  —  National  ad 
vertising  to  be  conducted  b; 
the  American  Petroleum  Inst 
tute  under  a  $1,000,000  appre 
priation  for  public  relations,  re 
search  and  national  advertisiii{ 
will  begin  next  August,  it  was 
learned  here. 

The  progressive  feature  was 
selected  after  research  revealed 
public  ignorance  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  objectives,  Edgar  Waite, 
of  Standard  Oil  of  California,  ^ 
told  members  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee  here. 

The  progressive  theme  re 
placed  the  “Oil  Is  Ammunition' 
slogan  of  wartime,  Waite  re 
ported.  A  film,  based  on  the 
research  and  prepared  for  pe 
troleum  industry  leaders,  was 
shown  highlighting  the  findings. 
Tie-in  advertising  will  b«  » 
couraged,  Waite  said  in  ampn 
fying  E&P’s  report  on  selectiM 
of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  ColweB 
and  Bayles  agency  ( E&P,  April 
26,  p.  114). 

Selection  of  Lon  Hughes,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Eroimnff 
financial  editor,  as  westOT 
states  API  representative 
Fred  Eldean,  Inc.,  public  reb  f 
tions,  was  described  as  part  o( , 
the  promotion  program.  I 

James  S.  Haskins  is  Midwes:  i 
representative.  I 
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Classified  Affected  10-Page  Drive 

Little  by  Phone  Strike 

"  extensivA  tisA  /»11 


ITSS  than  11%  of  classified  de- 
nSrtments  have  been  affected 
hv  toe  telephone  strike,  accord¬ 
s'  to  a  cross  section  survey 
J^e  by  the  Association  of 
iJei^aper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers. 

Wide  use  of  dial  phones  ac- 
eounted  for  the  comparative 
^  with  which  this  newspaper 
^vity  weathered  the  strike. 

The  survey  covered  65  news- 
mpers  in  35  states. 

The  newspapers  reporting  met 
two  problems  caused  by  the  lack 
of  telephone  service,  taking  the 
ids  and  answering  the  ads.  In 
general  they  met  both  problems 
by  greater  use  of  the  mails,  pub¬ 
lishing  of  addresses  or  box  num¬ 
bers  instead  of  phone  numbers 
and  an  educational  program 
through  run-of-paper  ads  and 
boxes. 


Branch  Offices  Helped 

Use  of  branch  offices  and 
agents  served  metropolitan 
newspapers  well. 

Many  newspapers  cut  their 
transient  ad  loss  by  permitting 
contract  and  display  classified 
more  space. 

Among  developments  were: 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph  reported  real  estate 
firms  got  more  definite  pros¬ 
pects  for  properties  listed, 
whereas  telephone  calls  in  the 
past  had  brought  more  inquiries 
than  prospects. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
however,  got  complaints  of  poor 
results  from  outlying  real  es¬ 
tate  dealers. 

The  Perth  Amboy  ( N .  J. ) 
Evening  News  reported  a  200% 
increase  in  copy  placement  by 
mail  and  an  all-time  high  of 
4.^1  lines  on  April  16. 

The  Louisrille  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  noted  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  linage  loss  from  1,357 
lines  on  the  daily  Budget  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike  to  3,649 
lines  a  week  later  and  a  taper¬ 
ing  off  of  the  loss  thereafter  to 
about  1,800  lines  on  April  22,  all 
losses  figured  against  the  news¬ 
paper’s  budget.  The  newspaper 
welcomed  the  space  saved  and 
made  no  attempt  to  bolster  the 
showing. 


Some  of  Loss  Offset 
p»e  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  were  hit  by 
the  rtrike  before  a  changeover 
to  dial  phones  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  area.  They  lost 
about  50  ads,  substituted  return 
postcard  solicitation,  leveled  out 
at  a  20  to  30  ad  loss,  per  day 
over  last  year.  The  papers  had 
a  daily  linage  gain  of  1,000  lines 
for  other  reasons. 

Among  serviceable  methods 
of  combating  the  phone  handi¬ 
cap  turned  up  by  the  ANCAM 
survey  were: 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
front  page  box  explaining  how 
to  place  a  want  ad  and  penny 
postcard  solicitation. 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times- 
4  sales  argument  to  reluc- 
^t  advertisers  that  more  per¬ 
sons  were  in  town  because  of 


the  strike,  with  more  opportun¬ 
ity  for  personal  response. 

New  Rochell  (N.  Y.)  Standard 
Star,  ROP  promotion  and  front 
page  boxes  tied  to  strike  and 
ROP  promotion  with  ad  blanks 
and  rates. 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  World  Herald, 
promotion  publicizing  60  drug 
stores  in  city  which  accept  ads. 

Promotion  Activity 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald, 
previously  prepared  mimeo¬ 
graphed  letter  for  general  solici¬ 
tation.  renewals,  real  estate  and 
merchandise. 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Netos,  trunk 
lines  from  each  community,  di¬ 
rect  lines  to  all  exchanges  in¬ 
stalled  and  rates  adjusted  a  year 
ago. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  dropped  ads  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  manual  phones 
first  three  or  four  days,  but  re¬ 
sumed  on  demand. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  &  Telegram,  encouraged  use 
of  relatives’  dial  phones  in  ads. 

Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette, 
service  limited  to  10-mile  radius 
and  solicitors  used. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
direct  mail  solicitation  and  use 
of  radio  spot  announcements  to 
encourage  mail  placement  of 
copy. 

■ 

For  Mother's  Da'y 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Sixteen-page 
tabloid  Mother’s  Day  sections 
ran  in  the  Sunday  Times-Herald 
April  27  and  May  4.  Editions 
totalled  112  pages  in  nine  sec¬ 
tions. 


forms  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  used  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  Milwaukee  firms 
have  ogreed  to  finance  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Metropolitan  Mil¬ 
waukee  War  Memorial  in  a 
$5,000,000  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paign.  George  Gallos,  of  Klau, 
Van  Pietersom,  Dunlap  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  agency,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations 
committee. 


5  Pa.  Newspapers 
Open  N.  Y.  Office 


Five  newspapers  in  Johns¬ 
town  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have 
joined  in  opening  a  new  York 
office  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in 
the  advertising 
field. 

They  are  the 
Tribune  and 
Democrat,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the 
Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing 
Co.,  and  the  In¬ 
telligencer  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Era, 
and  Sunday 
News,  published 
by  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


iti  M 


Slade 


Director  of  the  office,  which  is 
at  512  Fifth  Ave.,  is  Robert  C. 
Slade,  29. 


Tax  Bills  in  2  States 
Aimed  at  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  in 

Massachusetts  and  Florida 
were  faced  with  new  tax  legis¬ 
lation  this  week. 

Their  opposition  won  a  de¬ 
ferment  in  action  by  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  lawmakers  on  a  bill 
to  levy  a  cent-a-copy  tax  on  each 
newspaper  sold  in  the  state. 
Magazine  and  radio  interests, 
also  subject  to  the  proposed 
levy,  joined  in  fighting  the  mea¬ 
sure  at  a  public  hearing. 

Only  the  two  sponsors.  Reps. 
Thomas  T.  Gray  ( R.  Springfield ) 
and  J.  Philip  Howard  (R.  West¬ 
minister),  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  bill  under  which  news¬ 
papers  would  be  taxed  1  cent 
per  copy,  magazines  two  cents 
per  copy  and  radio  stations  10% 
of  the  gross  income.  Gray  said 
the  newspaper  tax  would  bring 
in  $36,000,000,  the  radio  tax  $3,- 
000,000  and  the  magazine  tax 
$2,400,000. 

He  said  it  could  be  deducted 
from  federal  taxes. 

Howard  asked  the  committee 
to  hold  the  measure  in  reserve 
until  the  legislature  acts  on  new 
taxation  proposed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  Gray  explained  the  bill 


was  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  sales  tax. 

Alfred  C.  Blake,  attorney  for 
the  Boston  Post,  who  said  he 
also  spoke  for  the  other  Boston 
newspapers,  asserted  newspaper 
tax  would  mean  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  for  each  Boston  daily  of 
$1,500,000.  The  one  cent  tax, 
he  said,  would  represent  50%  of 
each  sale  price,  since  publishers 
sell  their  papers  to  distributors 
at  2  cents  a  copy. 

John  R.  Werbert,  managing 
editor  of  the  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger,  representing  85  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Massachusetts  News¬ 
paper  Information  Committee, 
termed  the  bill  “unfair  and 
unjust.” 

A  bill  to  tax  newspapers  was 
introduced  in  the  Florida  Legis¬ 
lature  by  five  Senators.  "The 
tax  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
chains,  and  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  chains  of  10  or  more 
under  single  ownership  would 
be  taxed  $4,000  a  year  each. 

John  H.  Perry  is  the  only 
owner  of  a  Florida  chain  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  tax. 
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Gannett  Sees 
Radical  Change 
Due  In  Industry 

Utica,  N.  Y. — The  newspaper 
industry  has  been  static  so  long 
that  it  is  due  for  radical 
changes,  Frank  Gannett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gannett  Group  of 
newspapers,  declared  here  I'^'av 
4  at  a  dinner  marking  the  25th 
anniversary  of  merger  of  the 
Observer  and  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  into  the  Observer  -  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  affair 
attended  by  nearly  all  of  the 
Utica  newspapers’  300  employes. 
Gannett  discussed  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  facsimile  reproduction, 
and  declared  “newspapers  must 
ever  be  alert  to  the  advantages 
of  new  developments,  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  competing 
media.” 

He  said  he  had  talked  with 
scientists  and  knew  something 
of  the  things  they  have  in  store. 

“We  have  gone  far  in  the  past 
25  years,”  he  said,  “and  the  next 
25  years  will  be  just  as  wonder¬ 
ful  if  we  can  maintain  our  form 
of  government  and  avoid  war. 
We  must  make  ourselves  so 
strong  we  are  invulnerable.” 

E.  R.  Davenport,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Rochester  ( Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  Times  Union), 
who  was  first  president  25  years 
ago  of  the  (Observer-Dispatch, 
Inc.,  also  spoke. 

J.  David  Hogue,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Daily  Press,  was 
toastmaster.  Cyrus  H.  Favor, 
promotion  manager,  was  general 
chairman. 

A  feature  of  the  observance 
was  the  formation  of  a  25-Year 
Club,  with  84  employes  receiv¬ 
ings  pins  and  certificates.  Ten 
have  served  50  years  or  more. 
■ 

Maher  Establishing 
United  States  Journal 

Washington — The  Capital  will 
have  a  new  daily  publication 
about  May  20,  titled  United 
States  Journal.  Smaller  than 
tabloid  size,  it  will  be  printed 
on  coated  paper  with  about 
eight  pages  in  each  edition  and 
specializing  on  “Important  news 
to  people  of  Washington  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
federal  government  or  who  oc¬ 
cupy  key  posts  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  structure.”  It  will  carry 
both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Edward  Maher,  former  editor 
in  chief  of  Liberty  Magazine, 
is  the  founder  and  editor.  The 
staff  will  include  Tris  Cofifin, 
newspaper  and  radio  reporter, 
and  author  of  “Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise”;  Jack  Purcell,  formerly  of 
Time  Magazine;  and  Charles  A. 
Michie,  formerly  of  PM  and  Kip- 
linger’s  Magazine. 

■ 

Honor  War  Dead 

New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  will  honor  the 
memory  of  21  members  who 
died  in  World  War  II  by  dedi¬ 
cating  a  plaque  May  18  at  Man¬ 
hattan  Center. 
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AMONG  ADVERTISING  FOLK 

Feminine  Copy  Chief 
Wants  Masculine  Copy 

By  James  L.  Collings 


MACY’S  is  as  huge  as  the  skies 

and  pretty  Miss  Elizabeth 
Flannery  is  one  of  the  New  York 
City  department  store’s  shining 
stars. 

She  wouldn’t  tell  her  age,  but 
she  is  one  week  old  as  senior 
executive  on  the  sales  promotion 
staff,  that’s  for  sure.  Specifically, 
she  is  copy  chief. 

Nuptial  Plans 

The  chief,  who  lives  alone  and 
hates  it  and  who  likes  a  friendly 
shot  of  Hennessy  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  said,  before  warming  up  on 
the  subject  of  retailing.  “And 
this  time  I  hope  I’m  married  to 
stay!” 

Miss  Flannery  is  presently  co¬ 
authoring  a  book  on  copy  and 
has  rewritten  the  first  seven  of 
34  books  on  advertising  for  the 
International  Correspondence 
School. 

Betsy,  as  she  signs  herself  in 
notes  to  her  14  copywriters, 
came  to  Macy’s  because  she 
agrees  emphatically  all  the  way 
around  the  bases  with  the  store’s 
“fundamentally  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  policy.”  She  thinks  the 
policy  can’t  be  beaten.  “Other 
places  I  often  had  to  fight  for 
what  I  wanted.  ”  she  said. 

Ph.d.  in  Experience 

Miss  EF  should  know  a  right 
policy  when  she  sees  one.  She 
earned  her  doctor’s  degree  in  ex¬ 
perience — after  attending  Mary- 
grove  College  and  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  studied  journalism 
at  Marygrove. 

Former  head  of  her  own  retail 
ad  mat  service  and  currently  an 
unpedantic  instructor  at  New 
York  University’s  school  of  re¬ 
tailing,  she  has  been  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  publicity  director,  copy¬ 
writer  and  sales  promotion 
manager  with  several  of  the  top- 
volume  stores  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 


Copywriter  Nancy  Duffy,  left, 
goes  over  the  lotest  Macy  ad 
with  her  bosa,  Miaa  Elisabeth 
Flannery,  who  uaually  wears  a 
hat  when  she's  working. 


"Funny  thing.”  she  laughed. 
She  laughs  easily,  pleasantly. 
“One  of  the  ad  managers  who 
kept  me  bench  -  warming  the 
longest  outside  his  office  when 
I  was  in  business  for  myself  is 
now  one  of  my  students  at 
N.  Y.  U. 

“When  we  faced  each  other  in 
class,  we  both  turned  slightly 
purple.” 

'Purchasing  Agent' 

Then  she  warmed  uo  quickly 
on  the  subject  of  retailing.  “A 
good  retailer  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  his  community,”  she 
said.  “If  you  like  selling,  you’ll 
succeed  at  retailing.” 

The  whole  merchandising  idea 
at  Macy’s,  she  explained,  is  first 
to  find  out  what  the  customers 
want,  then  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  it. 

“That’s  our  approach,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  chief.  She  has  green 
eyes  and  a  spirited,  impish  sense 
of  humor,  a  self-confessed  fiery 
temperament  and  a  weakness 
for  clothes. 

“At  times  some  people  might 
think  I’m  cocky  too.  but  I’m 
really  not.”  She  looks  like  Holly¬ 
wood’s  version  of  Career  Woman. 
She’s  that  alert,  uppity  and  con¬ 
fident. 

Keep  It  Simple 

“After  thorough  research  to 
learn  our  customers’  wants,  we 
say  to  them  in  our  ads,  as  simply 
as  possible,  that  thev  can  come 
in  and  buy  this  or  that,  for  we 
have  this  or  that.” 

Mi.ss  EF  is  a  stickler  for  that 
simply-as-possible  stuff.  She  in¬ 
sists  that  her  copywriters  get 
the  story  behind  the  story,  that 
they  be  factual  not  flightly,  that 
they  tell  the  exact  uses  in  plain 
language  for  the  merchandise 
advertised. 

“A  word  such  as  perennial 
isn’t  reallv  too  clear  to  the 
masses,”  she  scolded  one  of  her 
writers  in  a  note.  “Couldn’t  you 
sav  it  more  simply?" 

Her  thumbnail  description  of 
the  job  is  this;  Suggesting  ideas, 
promoting  those  ideas  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  initiative  to  put  them 
across. 

News  Style 

Although  never  a  newspaper¬ 
woman.  she  said  she  prefers 
news  style  in  her  ads — “It’s  nice 
and  fresh  and  crisp.” 

“I  choose  stories  and  head¬ 
lines  on  the  basis  of  their  news 
worthiness.  And  I  hate  that 
fancy  writing  da-de-doed  with 
superlatives.” 

She  admitted  she  has  turned 
back  more  copy  for  rewriting 
than  she  has  accepted  during 
her  brief  tenure  just  because  it 
is  too  fancy.  At  the  end  of  each 
week,  she  said,  she  will  make 
the  hindsight  gesture  of  analyz¬ 
ing  ads  to  determine  how  they 
should  have  been  handled. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 


Hal  Davis  and  Miss  Bernice  Burns — Kenyan  &  Eckhardt's  publicuts- 
believe  “advertising  is  recognizing  publicity  as  a  special  ■•tvict.* 


Publicity’s  a  Perfectly 
Normal  Guy,  Say  B  &  D 


MISS  BERNICE  BURNS  is  pert 

as  a  canary  and  Irish.  Harold 
(Hal)  Davis  is  bright  as  a  high 
I.Q.  and  friendly. 

The  lady  is  the  retiring  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  New  York  City  ad 
agency,  and  the  gentleman  is 
her  successor.  They  definitely 
are  not  flashy  press  agents. 

60-Minute  Quiz 

She  was  dressed  in  smart 
gabardine,  he  in  a  blue  striped 
job,  and  the  three  of  us  wore 
questions  and  answers  on  our 
sleeves  as  we  sat  down — leisure¬ 
ly,  like  radio  veepees — for  the 
60-minute  workout. 

We  were  slicing  up  publicity 
to  look  at  its  seeds  and  inner 
fiber  and  to  taste  its  flavor. 

Mr.  D.,  a  native  Manhattanite 
who  joined  a  dance  band  after 
high  school,  took  first  cut.  He 
said  that  publicity,  heretofore 
scorned  and  punched  around  by 
unsympathetic  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  journals  and  slicks  until 
wobbly  and  groggy,  can  now 
stand  on  its  own  pins,  clear¬ 
headed  as  a  May  morning. 

Miss  B.  nodded  in  agreement. 
The  Iowa-born,  Iowa-educated 
(in  journalism)  publicist  is  leav¬ 
ing  her  post  June  1  to  write  a 
play.  Great  American  or  other¬ 
wise.  She  will  continue  to  butter 
her  bread  by  free-lancing  the 
food  editorship  of  Redbook 
magazine. 

“Advertising,”  claimed  35- 
year-old  Miss  Burns,  “is  recog¬ 
nizing  publicity  as  a  special 
service”  Hal,  31,  follow^  up 
with:  “It’s  a  valuable  service, 
too,  that  should  be  bought,  the 
same  as  any  other  service.”  K  & 
E’s  fee  is  based  on  a  flat,  what- 
it’s-worth-to-you  system,  not  on 
percentages. 

Their  duet  on  the  publicity 
song  ran  on  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  words  fit  the  tune  like  a  nail 
its  hole.  They  hit  the  high  and 
low  keys,  and  hummed,  yes, 
K  &  E’s  department  was  set  up 
to  provide  increased  service  to 
clients  and  to  make  money;  yes. 
that  there  is  no  mystery  to 
publicity — it’s  a  business,  that’s 
all,  and  the  more  honest  you 
are,  the  more  business  you’ll 
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have.  And  nvany  more  melodic 
yesses. 

“But  you  can’t  throw  curves," 
pitched  in  Mr.  B.  “If  you  do. 
they’ll  come  right  back  and  hit 
you.  When  you  say  your  stuff  is 
exclusive,  brother,  it’s  got  to  be 
exclusive.” 

Then  Miss  B  soloed.  "The 
editors  we  deal  with  know  ttat 
our  copy  is  authentic.  We  tailor 
it  to  their  needs  after  finding 
out  what  they  want.” 

They  are  supplied  with  good 
tailoring  material.  With  M's 
promotion  (May  1),  the  former 
publicity  department  and  the 
radio  publicity  department  were 
merged.  He  had  been  radio  pub¬ 
licist  since  October,  1945,  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the 
Navy.  The  blue  eyed  lady  has 
been  general  publicity  director 
since  April,  1942. 

Previously,  Hal  had  his  own 
publicity  office,  was  publicity 
director  of  the  Columbia  Record 
ing  Corp.  and  on  the  publicly 
staff  of  CBS.  He’s  been  around 
publicitywise. 

Dozen  on  the  Staff 

In  the  new  department,  he  will 
have  two  assistants,  four  writers, 
one  business  manager,  one  file 
girl  and  four  secretaries.  He  re 
quires  ideas,  flexibility  and  per 
sonality  from  his  staff.  They  are 
quartered  in  one  large  and  three 
small  offices. 

As  a  group,  the  staff  supplies 
women  newscasters  with  copy 
for  their  air  sessions,  collects 
testimonials  from  bigwigs  and 
movie  stars,  digs  for  new  slants 
on  old  ideas  and.  occasionally, 
attends  parties  for  clients, 
where,  often  as  not,  the  clients' 
products  are  burlesqued. 

“Our  department  is  famous 
for  its  parties,”  boasted  Miss 
Burris.  ^ 

“The  overall  job,  however, 
explained  Hal,  “will  be  to  do 
publicity  on  client  products,  p« 
sonalities,  a  id  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs.”  He  arranged 
Margaret  'Truman’s  radio  debut 

He  mentioned  that  Bordw 
(radio),  Kellogg  (products 
radio),  Knox  Gelatine  (pw- 
uct).  Stetson  hats  (product), 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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MtRAGE 


SOME  TOPICS  THAT  KEEP  CARTOONISTS'  PENS  BUSY  THESE  DAYS 


PICKING  UP  SPEED 

Paul  Berd.inier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


IRON  CURTAIN 

Ilcrblock,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 


STALINGRAB 

Rube  Goldberg,  Xcw  York  Sun 


ANPA  Suggests  U.  S. 
Cooperate  in  Mill  Plans 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  William  G. 

Chandler,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Newsprint  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  the 
House  Special  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee  this  week  that  “news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  are 
functioning  efficiently  in  public 
service  despite  greatly  increased 
costs  for  payroll  and  newsprint 
paper.” 

“The  seriousness  of  these  two 
problems,”  he  testified,  “are  in 
the  order  named.”  He  suggested 
that  the  committee  study  the 
possibility  of  government  co¬ 
operation  in  development  of 
newsprint  production  in  Alaska 
and  in  the  South. 

Earlier  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown 
(R.,  0.),  chairman  of  the  group, 
said  ‘‘newsprint  shortages  threat¬ 
ened  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  ability  of  a  democracy 
to  keep  itself  informed.” 

Long  Range  Objective 

"The  inrimediate  objective  of 
the  committee  hearings,”  Brown 
explained,  “is  to  relieve  the 
inequities  that  permit  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  newsprint  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others.”  But  he  said 
the  long-range  objective  “is  to 
increased  production.” 

(For  summary  of  Capehart 
C^mittee’s  report  on  “maldis- 
moution”  of  newsprint,  see  page 

Chandler,  with  47  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  newspaper  field, 
[wrned  the  committee  members 
be  expected  to  recog- 
nue  the  fallacies  inherent  in  a 

V?™ Government  control.” 

his  warning, 

Chandler  said: 

I  do  not  doubt  that  witnesses 


will  appear  before  your  commit¬ 
tee  seeking  the  return  of  Federal 
Government  control  of  printing 
paper.  If  they  repeat  former 
statements,  they  will  allege  that 
a  trust  or  cartel  controls  news¬ 
print  production,  price  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  presumably  in  com¬ 
bination  with  big  city  publishers. 

"I  know  of  no  facts  to  support 
such  a  charge.” 

Chandler,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scripps-Howard  In¬ 
vestment  company  and  president 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Supply 
Company,  charged  “The  call  for 
Federal  Government  rationing 
comes  in  piarticular  from  the  so- 
called  specialized  press. 

“There  is  a  vital  distinction 
between  publications  of  societies 
and  unions  which  include  the 
cost  of  publication  in  member¬ 
ship  dues  —  and  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly,  which  depend 
for  readership  on  voluntary 
selection  and  payment  for  indi¬ 
vidual  copies,”  he  related. 

“These  publications  by  clubs, 
groups,  unions,  religious  and 
fraternal  organizations  serve  a 
useful  function,  but  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  these  publications  can¬ 
not  register  disagreement  with 
the  editor  by  stopping  subscrip¬ 
tions.” 

Referring  to  himself;  Harry  M. 
Bitner,  of  Hearst  newspapers; 
Arthur  R.  Treanor,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Booth  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  and  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  the  four  wartime 
directors  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  WPB, 
Chandler  explained: 

.  .  If  these  four  directors, 
experienced  in  the  probiems  of 
wartime  allocation  of  printing 
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papers  to  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  commercial 
printers,  were  here  today,  they 
would  advise  against  peacetime 
government  control.” 

Chandler  told  the  group  that 
if  the  25  members  of  the  WPB 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee, 
most  of  whom  were  publishers 
of  small  dailies  or  weeklies, 
were  present  at  the  hearings 
they  would  be  unanimously 
against  government  control  of 
printing  paper  distribution. 

“Most  of  these  men,”  he  added, 
“were  present  and  joined  with 
700  other  publishers  in  the 
newspaper  discussions  held  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  convention  on  April 
22-23.” 

Chandler  said  rationing  now 
would  be  “completely  imprac¬ 
tical,”  and  a  private  pool  as 
some  have  envisaged,  even  if 
not  illegal,  would  be  “difficult 
to  enforce.”  The  current  co¬ 
operative  plan,  he  said,  has 
saved  any  daily  newspaper  from 
suspending  publication  solely  for 
lack  of  newsprint. 

Unhappy  Result  Seen 

Newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  Chandler  pointed  out,  are 
now  buying  and  using  the  larg¬ 
est  tonnage  of  printing  paper 
ever  delivered  in  the  United 
States.  Eighty  per  cent  of  an 
estimated  four  million  tons 
comes  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland. 

Chandler  explained:  “A  res¬ 
toration  of  Federal  Government 
control  would  inevitably  have 
this  unhappy  result — restrictions 
of  usage  by  U.S.  publishers 
would  cause  diversion  at  prices 
at  least  double  those  paid  by 
U.S.  publishers  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  extremely  short  of  printing 
paper. 

“Our  Federal  Government  has 
no  power  to  regulate  or  control 
the  flow  of  newsprint  exported 
by  foreign  countries.” 

Citing  several  authoritative 
sources  of  information.  Chand¬ 
ler  said  there  is  little  prospect 


of  early  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  commented  upon 
the  interest  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Krug,  who  has  extended 
an  offer  to  the  industry  to  co¬ 
operate  by  erection  of  news¬ 
print  mills  in  Alaska,  and  men¬ 
tion^  other  potential  sources. 

“Another  project  of  real  po¬ 
tentiality  is  development  in 
Southern  Alabama,”  Chandler 
explained.  “This  project  calls 
for  federal  cooperation  from  sev 
eral  angles  ...  in  part,  lease  of 
a  wartime  munitions  plant  at 
Childersburg,  Ala.” 

From  2  to  4  Years  Away 

He  concluded  that  none  of  the 
possible  projects  could  furnish  a 
new  supply  of  newsprint  in  less 
than  two  to  four  years. 

Fred  Schilplin  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  Chandler  re¬ 
ported,  said  he  did  not  suggest  a 
resumption  of  government  con¬ 
trol,  but  urged  a  “TVA”  for 
more  rapid  development  of 
newsprint  production  in  Alaska, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  small 
publisher’s  “only  hope.” 

At  a  press  conference,  Chair¬ 
man  Brown  said  he  believed 
more  mills  on  Southern  pine 
lands  could  go  far  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem. 

Before  the  hearing  was  con¬ 
cluded,  a  North  Dakota  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harry  E.  Polk,  of  the 
WilUston  Herald,  testified  as  to 
difficulties  he  had  had  in  getting 
newsprint  from  suppliers  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Sidney  A.  Lavine,  New  York 
City,  who  represented  a  year-old 
organization,  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Small  Publishers, 
composed  of  printing  concerns, 
lodge,  fraternal  and  union  publi¬ 
cations,  also  testified  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  paper. 
■ 

Large-T'ype  Crowd 

A  105-line  War  Assets  Admin¬ 
istration  ad  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  classified  sec¬ 
tion,  offering  650  office-size  type¬ 
writers  at  $20  to  $46,  recently 
drew  an  overflow  crowd. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Banks  Reach  Public 
With  Humanized  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

GIMBEL’s  Bernice  FitzGibbon 
who  says  “advertising  is  ad¬ 
vertising”  no  matter  who  does 
it  or  for  what  purpose,  took  a 
roundhouse  swing  at  bank  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  other  day. 

Their  ads,  she  told  a  group  of 
them,  are  “sober,  pompous,  poly¬ 
syllabic.” 

“It's  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
heavy  head  of  the  heavy  insti¬ 
tution  that's  responsible,”  she 
said.  “Bank  presidents  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  advertising.” 

Miss  FitzGibbon  wasn’t  talk¬ 
ing  about  Savings  Banks  of  New 
York  State.  Not  now,  at  any 
rate,  as  they  go  into  their  sixth 
year  of  cooperative  campaign¬ 
ing. 


are  such  attention-catching  head¬ 
lines  as  “If  You're  Proud  of 
Your  Son’s  Knowledge  .  .  .  And 
Dream  of  Sending  Him  to  Col¬ 
lege  .  .  .  See  Your  Savings  Bank 
Every  Payday”;  “If  Your  Pad¬ 
dling  Along  Like  This  ( in  a 
canoe)  .  .  .  And  Wish  You  Were 
Cruising  Like  This  ( on  the  sun- 
deck  of  a  steamer)  .  .  .See  Your 
Savings  Bank  Every  Payday”: 
“If  You’re  Starting  Out  Small 
Right  Now  ,  .  .  And  Want  to 
Succeed  —  and  How.  .  .  See 
Your,  etc,” 

The  unique  feature  of  the 
banks’  campaign  is  its  long  dur¬ 
ation  and  its  cooperative  nature. 

Since  1942,  the  Savings  Bank 
Association  of  New  York  State 


AGENCY  RESEARCHERS  CONFER 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding's  top  research  men  met  in  Chicago  roctnh 
in  fir.'it  of  a  series  of  conferences.  Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  ' 
late  national  research  policies  and  to  plan  new  agency  rtittitdi 
projects.  Left  to  right:  Gordon  Buck,  research  director  in  Chicsgo;  * 
Harold  Webber,  vicepresident  and  national  director  of  media  oid 
research;  Sherwood  Dodge  and  Charles  Melvin,  research  directonn 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  respectively. 


For  Little  People 

Maybe  it’s  because  savings 
banks  are  different.  They  cater 
to  the  little  people — the  $5-a- 
week  depositor,  the  man  who 
needs  a  little  help  in  financing 
his  five-room  bungalow. 

To  reach  them,  the  New  York 
State  savings  banks  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  common  touch  which  is 
only  one  development  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  that  is  per¬ 
haps  unique  in  the  banking 
field. 

For  one  thing,  through  opin¬ 
ion  surveys  and  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  they  have  learned  to 
steer  their  advertising  toward 
people’s  needs  and  desires  in  a 
manner  not  characteristic  of 
their  clan.  The  “security,  op¬ 
portunity,  education,  home,etc.” 
themes  are  not  new,  but  they 
are  approached  from  a  fresh 
angle. 

A  new  series  of  ads,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  starts  this  month, 
uses  cartoons  by  William  Steig, 
by  no  means  a  “heavy  hand.” 
Built  around  the  illustrations 


If  yoait  Orders... 

.3 


When  you'd  UhetoSeOimg  Olden... 


See  your  Savings  Bank  Snrgfagdag 


yourSavinqs  Baidu  aom^sm 


has  been  spending  annually  a 
pooled  advertising  fund  of  a 
quarter-million  dollars.  Every 
savings  bank  in  the  state  (131) 
contributes,  from  the  small  coun¬ 
try  bank  with  only  $2  or 
$2  million  on  deposit  to  giant 
New  York  City  institutions  with 
assets  of  more  than  $600  mil¬ 
lion. 

Like  most  bank  advertisers, 
the  association  puts  the  greater 
part  of  the  fund  (65%)  into 
newspapers,  using  every  daily 
and  weekly  in  the  members’ 
areas  of  influence — about  100 
papers  altogether.  In  addition, 
six  radio  stations  carry  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  and  news  broad¬ 
casts  sponsored  by  the  group. 

High  Readership 

In  the  past,  the  newspaper 
schedules  have  tended  to  1,000- 
line  ads,  run  monthly.  The  new 
series  will  be  smaller  (450 
lines)  but  will  run  more  fre¬ 
quently,  so  that  the  yearly  lin¬ 
age  total  will  be  about  the  same. 

The  campaign  has  been  out¬ 
standingly  successful.  Reader- 
ship  surveys  have  given  the  ads 
a  rating  near  50%.  For  two  years 
out  of  the  five,  the  campaign  has 
been  cited  in  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  annual  “Blue  Book”. 
And  after  the  first  three  years  of 
the  campaign,  a  Roper  survey 
showed  “marked  improvement” 
in  the  public’s  attitude  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  previous  survey. 

Last  week,  the  agency,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  received  the  most 
unusual  laudation  to  date — from 
a  crack  copywriter  in  another 
agency.  Commenting  on  an 
“Alice  in  Savings  Bank”  ad,  he 
wrote:  “As  one  advertising  man 
to  another  may  I  compliment 
you  on  yesterday’s  advertise¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  One  of  ^e  best  pieces 
of  advertising  I’ve  seen  in  a 
long  while.  .  .The  same  facts 
could  have  been  presented  sta¬ 
tistically  and  no  one  would  have 
read  them.” 

The  ad  he  was  talking  about 
was  virtually  out  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll.  with  faithful  reproductions 
of  the  Tenniel  style  in  drawings 
by  Ervine  Metz — neither  “sober 
nor  “pompous .” 


Ad  Cost  Study  Urged 
As  Step  to  Low  Prices 


Detroit  —  Rising  production 
costs  make  it  imperative  that 
American  businessmen  examine 
more  closely  their  expenditures 
for  distribution,  particularly 
those  incurred  in  advertising, 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  declared 
here  in  a  speech  before  the  Ad- 
craft  Club. 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  past 
American  resourcefulness  in  the 
production  field  accounted  in  a 
large  part  for  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  health  and  growth,  Stan¬ 
ford  asserted  that  the  same  in¬ 
genuity  and  hard  work  must 
now  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
advertising  field. 

“I  have  a  suspicion  that  many 
production  men  feel  a  little  help¬ 
less  before  the  present  pressures 
for  lower  prices,”  he  said.  “And 
yet,  as  management  listens  with 
an  ear  to  the  ground,  it  cannot 
fail  to  hear  the  rising  murmur 
of  public  revolt  at  rising  prices.” 

Cliches  Won't  Do 

Business,  therefore,  is  in  a 
mood  “where  habitual  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  are  less  and  less 
taken  for  granted,  no  matter  how 
successful  they  have  been  in  the 
past,”  Stanford  asserted. 

“The  jargon-filled  language  of 
much  national  advertising — the 
glib  talk,  cliche  phrases  that 
used  to  shut  off  rude  questions, 
no  longer  suffice  to  justify  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  are  at 
stake,"  he  stated. 

Asserting  that,  in  his  opinion, 
this  is  a  healthy  sign  for  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  long-range  point 
of  view,  Stanford  said  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  is  just  awakening 
to  the  regional  variations  in  this 
country. 

He  declared  that  greater  util¬ 
ization  of  these  regionalisms — 
differences  in  climate  and  tem¬ 
perature  and  local  preferences. 


for  example — will  help  conco- 
trate  the  advertising  dollar  ii 
areas  of  greatest  profit  opportan 
ity. 

Citing  specific  examples  of  re 
gional  tastes  and  habits.  sW 
ford  said  it  is  possible  to  go 
“through  product  after  product 
and  point  out  that  dollars  spent 
in  areas  designed  to  fit  a  partic 
ular  business  gain  two,  three  or 
even  five  times  the  power  of  dol 
lars  spent  blindly. 

“Into  this  atmosphere  we  feel 
advertising  media  should  offer 
not  evangelism  or  salesmanship 
or  spellbinding— or  even  an  at 
tack  on  any  other  medium,”  he 
said. 


EDITOR  ft 


Newspapers'  Responsibilitr 
What  is  needed,  he  said,  is  i 
willingness  to  work,  "to  work 
with  the  manufacturer  and  hit 
agency  at  the  problem  of  helpio{ 
define  the  advertising  target" 
Newspapers,  Stanford  said 
have  a  greater  responsibilit? 
than  any  other  advertising  med¬ 
ium  to  bring  out  specific  facts 
about  various  markets  and  to  set 
up  research  devices  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  adver 
tisers’  dollar  in  specific  key  mar 
kets. 

They  already  have  assumed 
this  responsibilty,  he  added,  and 
“have  pledged  enough  of  to 
revenues  to  create  annual  funds 
for  their  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  about  $1,000,000,  to  be  inv^ 
ed  in  a  program  of  fact-flndi^ 
and  in  a  staff  of  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  men  from  industry,  ad^ 
vertising  agencies  and  researen 
organizations.” 

He  emphasized  that 
statement  is  not  a  conreuw 
‘plug’  for  newspagiers.  Whw 
newspapers  come  iiito  the 
ture  is  when  advertisers  dew 
in  the  light  of  facts,  as  appij® 
to  their  particular  business,  tna. 
this  powerful  local  medium  cat 
and  does  pay,” 
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staxds  for 
Planned  Distribution 

The  P.D.  2-in>l  market  (Greater 
I  Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 

counties)  gives  you  Ohio's  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
— if  You  Use  it  Enough 

'"A 

A’t- 


I  bounds  ridicuious,  doesn't  it)*  Yet  many  concerns 
have  failed  to  achieve  sales  quotas  because  of  mis¬ 
directed  marketing  efforts.  They  tried  to  operate  with¬ 
out  specific  knowledge  of  where  their  customers  were 
actually  located  ...  a  warning  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
guess  at  yoiu"  market. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  the  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  offers  you  individualized  service  to  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  your  marketing  program.  It  tells  you 
where  the  best  potential  customers  for  your  product  are 
located,  how  much  they  will  probably  spend  and  your 
potential  sales  in  a  given  area.  Just  call  or  write  a  Plain 
Dealer  representative  for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  unusual  service. 

CLEVELAND 

LAIN  DEALER 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  Tork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
.4.  5.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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talk  with  top  management 
about  media  schedules 


'Voice  of  U.  S/  H 

Explains  Our 
Press  Methods  ^ 

In  a  series  of  four  shortwave 
roundtable  discussions  on  the 
American  press,  the  “Voice  of 
the  United  States  of  America,” 
the  State  Department’s  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasting  facilities,  is 
telling  the  world  about  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

The  series,  which  describes 
the  operations  and  problems  of 
the  American  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  its  influence  on  the  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  social 
structures  of  the  United  States, 
is  being  broadcast  in  English  to 
Latin  America,  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  The  series  also  will 
be  translated  for  rebroadcast 
in  many  of  the  25  languages 

transmitted  over  the  "Voice  of  . 

the  United  States  of  America.”  Emeruie  tO  Direct 

The  first  program  presented  Jdaho  Ad  Service 
the  basic  story  of  American  *'^^**'^ 

newspapers  as  reflected  in  the  Idaho  George  L. 

large,  influential  daily.  Partici  Whorton,  Payette  publisher  and 
pants  were  Turner  Catiedge,  as-  chairman  the  board  of  ‘I'^c- 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 

Nem  York  Time^  and  Plnvd  vertising  Service,  has  an- 
Taylor  direcTor  of  the  Ameri-  aPP?intnient  of  Edward 

can  Press  Institute,  of  Colum- 
bia  University. 

The  second  program  on  May  jj- 

10  and  11  will  deal  with  the  rhamh^r 
local  functions  of  the  newspap-  gjgjj*  mo 
er,  particularly  of  smaller  cities  nnhiichec 
and  towns.  Participants  will  be 
David  Howe,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  business  mana-| 
ger  of  the  Burlington  (Vt. ) 

Free  Press,  and  JS  Gray,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  ( Mich. ) 

Evening  News. 

The  third  program  on  May  17 
and  18  is  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  nationwide  distribution 
through  press  agencies  and  fea¬ 
ture  services  and  also  how  they 
perform  as  an  integral  part  of 
newspapers’  information-gather¬ 
ing  facilities.  Participants  will 
be  Philip  Reed,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  James  Thrasher,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  NEA  Service. 

The  concluding  broadcast  in 
the  series  will  cover  the  work 
of  the  men  who  gather,  write 
and  edit  the  news.  It  will  be 
broadcast  on  May  24  and  25. 

Participants  will  be  Joseph  G. 

Herzberg,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  a  re¬ 
porter  from  a  western  news¬ 
paper,  who  is  attending  the 
A.P.I.  seminar. 

Consultant  for  the  series  is 
Emmett  Crozier,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  series  is  designed 
to  answer  many  questions  of 
persons  overseas  and  to  correct 
distortions  about  the  American 
newspaper  industry. 


Herald  Tribune 
Booklet  Guides 
Small  Ad  Staff 


c/ 1  is  worth 
an  advertiser’s 
remembering 
that  the  Federal 
Government  in 
Washington  is 
the  world’s  great¬ 
est  and  most  de- 
pendable  em- 
ployer  and  that 
that  dependa¬ 
bility  stimulates 
the  purchasing 
power  of  Federal 
employees. 


booklet. 

Classified”, 

terested  persons  without 
From 

the  booklet  moves  swiftly  to 
such  subjects  as  “How  classified 
T  DP  n  advertising  works”,  “What  a 

nti/W./n  classified  ad  should  say,”  num- 

Among  British  Empire  newspaper  ber  of  insertions,  method  of 
men  at  the  annual  meeting  of  placing,  cancellations,  classifica- 
Canadian  Press  at  Toronto  were  tions,  type  sizes  used  in  classi- 
Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  left,  publisher  lied  pages,  estimating  cost,  and 

. . .  ■■  getting  better  results. 

Through  pictures  the  booklet 
shows  how  the  ad  is  handled  at 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  succes 
sive  pages  on  different  classi¬ 
fications  tell  specifically  what 
information  to  insert  and  what 
order  to  use. 

Each  of  these  pages  on  classi¬ 
fications  reproduces  two  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  classifications 
which  brought  results  and 
quotes  from  the  satisfied  custo¬ 
mer  letter.  The  last  page  carries 
an  ad  blank. 

Copy  in  the  booklet  stresses 
such  points  as  being  specific, 
giving  price  where  practical, 
avoiding  confusing  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  including  all  the  facts. 


Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 


Buy  ^reat  circulation 


Would  you  ike  copies  of  these  23 
interviews  with  national  advertisers  ? 


W'hcn  Col.  E.  \V.  Davidson,  our  Director  of  Customer 
Relations,  inters  iews  top  management  executives  on  their 
sales  problems,  he  occasionally  asks:  "W'ho  makes  your 
aJi  i-rlisiuf!  decisions.'” 

The  discussions  that  follow  invariably  bring  out  information 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  media  seller.  Noting  this,  we  have 
kept  excerpts  from  Col.  Davidson’s  last  23  interviews  and 
now  have  these  available  in  one  package.  You  can  obtain  a 
set  by  writing  our  nearest  oflice  and  asking  for 
"23  Top  Management  Answers." 

The  23  national  adsertisers  represented  include  nine  in  the 
million-dollar-a-year  class.  Among  the  men  interviewed  are 
three  chairmen,  nine  presidents  and  six  vice-presidents. 

These  company  heads  tell  a  revealing  stttry  on  both  the  how 
and  the  who  of  media  decisions  of  their  organizations.  Their 
authoritative  statements  again  confirm  that  sales  executives 
are  key  men  in  the  media  selection  picture  . .  .  men  who  should 
always  he  a  primary  target  for  effective  media  promotion. 

AND  REMEMBER:  Wtur  one  sure  path  to  these  sales  officials 
of  national  advertisers  is  Sales  MANAtiE.siENT — the  nation’s 
only  sales  magazine. 


Editor  and  Publnlwr 
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Sweeney  Appointed 

John  M.  Sweeney  Co.,  Boston, 
has  been  named  New  England 
representative  of  United  Nations 
World.  Mr.  Sweeney  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  and  the 
Courant  and  Times  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 


WASHINCTO>,  »•  t- 


National  Representstiit 

GEO.  A.  McDEVlTTCO. 


MANAGEMENT 


They're  Watching  a  $40,000,000 
Disappearing  Act 


Th«8e  men — two  fanners,  an  educator  and  an  agricultural 
agent — are  paying  customers  at  Indiana’s  most  expensive 
continuous  performance  . . .  the  annual  erosion  of  $40,000,000 
worth  of  precious,  food-producing  top  soil. 

But,  like  a  host  of  other  Hoosiers,  these  soil-minded  sons  of 
Indiana  are  not  standing  idly  by  while  their  No.  1  source  of 
prosperity  goes  down  the  drain.  They’re  taking  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  causes  and  cures  of  soil  erosion  .  .  . 
and  putting  conservation  to  work  before  it’s  too  late. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  this  rising  "conservation- 
consciousness”  is  the  long-range  campaign  against  soil  erosion 
now  being  waged  by  The  Indianapolis  News.  To  open  this 
continuing  campaign.  The  News  and  Radio  Station  VI  I  BC 
recently  launched  the  "Save-Hoosier-Soil”  essay  contest,  of¬ 


fering  $2,100  in  prizes  to  the  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils  of  Central  Indiana. 

In  three  months,  this  contest  attracted  more  than  4,.300 
entries  from  the  33  counties  comprising  ”News  Territory.”  In 
addition,  intensive  interest  was  aroused  among  families, 
teachers  and  agricultural  officials — as  well  as  the  vast  audience 
of  regular  News  readers. 

In  the  months  and  years  to  come,  "The  Great  Hoosier  Daily” 
will  continue  this  war  against  waste  .  .  .  just  as,  for  78  years. 
The  News  has  pursued  a  policy  of  aggressive  support  for  every 
cause  which  makes  Indiana  a  more  prosperous  and  pleasant 
place  to  live,  ^’hich  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  why  The  News, 
today,  is  virtually  an  institution  in  Indiana — and  the  most- 
read  daily  newspaper  in  that  state. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

"f^oottci  ^etiicy,  /41ohc,  "Doc^  tAe  'Jteevdfia/hc't 


C.  WALTER  acCA  RTY,  PrMidtnt  and  Gtntral  Mtntitr  •  DAN  A.  C  A  R  R  0  L  L,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Naw  York  17  •  THE  JOHN  E.  L  U  T  2  C  0  M  PA  N  Y,  43S  North  Michiian  Aaa..  Chicatoll 


0 1  i  1  ^  J  were  Democratic  in  support  of 

Stretch  Buys  Camden 
Papers  for  $3,000,0Qu 

continuing  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Bv  Charles  W  Duke  combined  newspapers,  ‘‘and  he’s 

'  '  •  strictly  in  charge  of  all  editorial 

CAMDEN.  N.  J.  — Publication  the  best  interests  of  the  Camden  '"gxIiMted^als^^to  ®cS 
under  new  ownership  of  the  community  at  heart.  And  the  office  Ire  mS  of  the  erSun  o” 
Camden  Courier- Post,  morning  new  Courier-Post  will  be.  a 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


Expected  also  to  continue  in 
office  are  most  of  the  group  of 
executives  who  were  associated 


and  evening  family  affair  inasmuch  as  his  j„ifv,  .^tom  in  Hir«»r*tinn  nf 

news  p  a  p  ers 
operating  s  i  x 
days  a  week, 
will  be  resumed 
Wednesday,  May 
14,  after  a  14- 
week  lapse.  The 
dailies  were  sus¬ 
pended  by  J. 

David  Stern  on 

Feb.  1,  after  a  _ 

guild  strike,  and  “I  have  bought  these  papers  paper  Guild,  which  brought  on 

solely  as  a  means  of  making  a  the  strike  that  led  to  suspen- 
BulleUn  Com  -  stretch  hving  and  setting  up  something  gion  and  sale  of  the  papers,  is 
pany  ol  pniia-  that  my  children  can  carry  on,”  a-  matter  vet  to  develon  Sus- 

,^!!!i^tathfn  WCAU***’^‘“  Stretch  to  an  E&P  rep-  pension  ot  the  Courier-Post  by 

-  station  Wt^U.  resentative.  I  have  no  axes  to  Mr.  Stern  terminated  the  jobs 

He^i^  up  the  owner-  grind,  no  politics  to  play— it’s  of  551  employes,  of  whom  180 

tiip  is  Harold  A.  Stretch,  who  oij  etrictlv  business  *’  »ffftrA«*e  r)iir]n<» 


^ith  Mr.  Stem  in  direction  of 
three  (ffiildren  are  to  be  associ-  .  .  r-amden  enternrises  These 

prise '^**They”are  Harold^ A^jT  Walter  H.  Tusliingham, 

a  wholesale^news  dealer  ii^West  oo^^^^nLilTraJk  ? 

Chester.  Pa.;  William  A.,  of 

Trenton  a  former  Naval  aviator  advertising  manager,  Harold  M. 

S.tl”‘vrto  rSfSI: 

served  as  a  Major  with  the  WAC  E  mec^^ 

and  was  formerly  employed  in 
the  advertising  department  of 


the  advertising  department 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


What  will  happen  to  the  Cam¬ 
den  unit  of  the  American  News- 


*** In  ™al  strictly  business.”  were  guild  strikers.  During  the 

until  the  day  of  the  sale  was  ^  .  ,  «ii«non«if¥n  nArirwl  viiilds- 

with**  wS  I  df  n"  ^n  we^  he  AeOxVr  in  p^- 

adelphta  Inquirer,  with  which  Immediately  the  deal  was  con-  lipation  of  a  dailv  called  the 

newspaper  he  had  been  identi-  summated,  Mr.  Stretch  set  about  ramden  Free  Preea  edited  in 

reorganizing  calllden  and  printed  S  Wilm- 

with  him  in  the  purchase  is  a  The  new  corporation,  of  which  in«ton  nei  miles  awav 
group  of  Camden  citizens  and  he  wiil  be  president  and  pub-  Because  of  newsnrint  scarcitv 
others  with  business  interests  in  lisher,  will  be  known  as  Camden  thS  paper,  which  had  hoped  to 
the  area.  Newsiwpers,  Inc.  It  will  be  rep-  print  30.000  daily,  never  got  be- 

Widely  known  in  the  news-  resented  in  the  national  adver-  yond  10,000.  ’The  result  has 

paper  advertising  world,  in  field  by  the  George  A.  been  a  scarcity  of  hometown 

which  he  has  been  active  since  Mcuevitt  Co.,  New  York.  news  for  scores  of  communities 


w.i*  wc  print  30,000  daily,  never  got  be- 

Widely  known  in  the  news-  resented  in  the  national  adver-  yond  10,000.  ’The  result  has 

paper  advertising  world,  in  field  by  the  George  A.  been  a  scarcity  of  hometown 

which  he  has  been  active  since  Mcuevitt  Co.,  New  York.  news  for  scores  of  communities 

1909,  Mr.  Stretch  last  fall  was  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  in  South  Jersey  since  Feb.  1, 
elected  president  and  chairman  manager  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  prior  to  which  time  the  Courier- 

of  the  board  of  the  American  a  statement  which  said,  in  part:  Post  had  a  combined  circulation 

Newspaper  Advertising  Net-  ‘‘Mr.  Stretch  will  be  publisher  in  excess  of  83,000. 


member  of  Poor  Richard  Club,  lication.” 


mer  guildsmen  who  were  get- 


Annenberg  Denies  Interest 
‘The  advent  of  Mr.  Stretch  in- 


Policy  of  the  newspapers  will  ting  jobs  strictly  im  fitness  and 


be  strictly  independent. 


previous  experience. 


“We  expect  to  give  Camden  advertisements  in  Philadelphia 


understood  there  is  a  movem*,,. 
afoot  to  divorce  the  Cjmw 
unit  from  the  ANG  organi^* 
in  Philadelphia.  Robert 
managing  editor  of  the  fC 
Press,  said  the  strikers’  pan!, 
“is  still  in  business  and  iS 
continue  to  publish  pending  .u 
velopments.”  ‘ 

A  native  of  New  York  Citv 
Mr.  Stretch  gained  his  fomui 
education  in  the  Freehold  mJ 
tary  School,  Freehold,  N.  j  ami 
Montclair  Academy,  Montclair 
N.  J.  He  said  he  planned  to 
make  his  future  home  in  th§ 
Camden  area  in  order  “to  idea 
tify  myself  completely  with  tho 
community.” 

“Reopening  of  these  newt 
paper  properties  wili  be  greoil? 
simplified,”  he  added,  “Ixscaiue 
the  executive,  mechanical  and 
distribution  staffs  have  bcec 
kept  together  by  the  Eveniai 
Bulletin,  which  has  paid  their 
salaries  during  this  interveniai 
period.” 

The  Camden  sale  fulfills  i 
promise  of  Bulletin  managemea; 
which,  when  it  purchased  the 
Stern  properties  three  monthi 
ago,  said  it  would  “endeavor 
to  restore  to  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  under  independea; 
ownership  the  newspaper  serv 
ices  rendered  by  the  Stem  ia 
terests.” 

The  Courier-Post  new^pers 
represent  a  profitabie  invest 
ment.  Prior  to  the  period  d 
their  labor  difficulties  and  war 
time  restrictions,  they  were  re 
liably  reported  to  be  nettini 
profits  running  from  $200,000  to  t 
$300,000  annually. 


work.  Before  becoming  head  of  and  president  of  the  new  cor-  As  preparations  were  being 
the  Inquirer’s  advertising  de-  poration  formed  to  publish  both  made  this  week  to  resume  publi- 
partment,  he  was  associated  the  Morning  Post  and  Evening  cation,  employes  were  being 
with  the  Hearst  Newspapers  for  Courier.  It  will  be  a  completely  hired  for  various  departments 
14  years.  His  home  is  at  New-  independent  operation,  with  no  singly  without  regard  to  pre¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  he  is  an  active  connection  with  any  other  pub-  vious  status.  Some  were  for- 


to  the  publishing  field  came  as  and  the  Southern  New  Jersey  papers  were  soliciting  the  serv- 
a  distinct  surprise  even  to  community  wide  -  awake  news-  ices  of  qualified  ad-salesmen,  re- 
closest  friends.  No  one  wm  papers  which  will  be  independ-  write  men  and  other  jobs, 
more  surprised  than  Walter  H.  ent  politically  and  beholden  to  Publisher  Stretch  said  he  ex- 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publish-  no  group  or  faction,”  said  Mr.  pected  to  confer  late  this  week 
er  of  the  Inquirer,  who  deniM  Stretch.  Formerly  under  Stern  with  Charles  Crissey,  chairman 
emphatically  reports  the  Inquir-  ownership,  the  Courier  and  Post  of  the  Camden  guild  unit.  It  is 
er,  or  its  holding  corporation 
Triangle  Publications,  had  any 
part  in  the  transaction. 

TTie  deal  was  consummated  |  ■  m  P*  ^  I 

May  2,  almost  three  months  to 

the  day  following  suspension  of  ■  IV/W  I  I  V/l 

the  papers.  Purchase  price,  as  x.  t  n  j 

reveal^  to  Eorron  &  FIiblisher  Two  64-page  unit  type  presses,  in  line,  conveyors,  double 

by  Mr.  Stretch,  was  $3,000,000.  folders  and  reels,  with  Pancoast  3  couple  color  unit,  folder 

The  Bulletin  Company  was  rep-  and  reel.  23  9/16  cut  off.  D.C.  motors, 

resented  in  the  transaction  by 

its  broker,  Albert  M.  Greenfield  A\/AII  API  H  QOOKI 

fc  Co.,  Philadelphia  realtors.  /AV/MLT^DLC 

It  is  understood  the  Bulletin 

Company  granted  liberal  pay-  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

ment  terms  in  regard  to  future 

amortization  of  portions  of  the  Barring  minor  repairs,  these  presses  are  in  beau- 

purchase  price.  As  to  the  per-  tiful  shape,  having  had  excellent  care  since  their 

sons  identified  with  him  in  the  installation  in  19^.  Units  must  be  seen  to  be 

Camden  buy,  Mr.  Stretch  said  appreciated. 

that  could  wait  until  publication  IIPIPC  \A/PI  f'f’MLiCn 

of  the  Courier-Post’s  next  for-  lINVUIKltb  WtLt,^UMtU 

mal  sworn  statement  of  owner-  ^  j  ^  ,,  ^  t.  i  ^  m  n 

ship.  But  he  declared  he  is  the  Expected  Ume  of  release  for  delivery  to  be  late  Fall, 

main  stockholder,  the  papers  to 

be  operated  and  controlled  by  ^^DITP  ROY  7036 

himself. 

Minority  stockholders,  it  was  EDITOR  X  PUBLISHER 

indicated,  were  persons  having  J 


116,325 

M«t.  County  PopilatiM 
■areas  of  Ceaias,  1144 

The  Argus  and  Dispatch 
are  the  ONLY  daily  newa 
papers  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  lone, 
where  nearly  60%  of  the 
Tri-Cities  200,000  pop^ 
tion  live  .  .  .  over  45,000 
combined  circulation  with¬ 
out  duplication. 


To  comer  any  market  reqiiires 
the  right  equipment.  And  in  rich,  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  you  must  use  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  It's  the  only  paper  that  dom¬ 
inates  the  1,300,000  people  in  its  big 
"Zone  oi  Influence." 


Income  tax  returns  in  Columbus 
ore  nearly  double  the  overage  for  the 
state,  while  retail  sales  are  34% 
higher. 

(Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power) 


DIS PATCH 


'  (  e^wx(}e^ 

THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
NETWORK 


R«pref9nted  Nationally  by  O  MARA  S  ORMSBEE.  Incorporated 


NlW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

L^HIR  ter  May  10.  1947 


DETROIT 


lOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


2ion  WJicll  WemoriJ  jCccture 

Sokolsky  Says  Press 
Strives  to  Be  Precise 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. — In  the  Don  all,  possesses  the  capacity  of 
R.  Mellett  memorial  lecture  sound  judgment  at  all  times. 


prepared  for  delivery  at  the 
Syracuse  U  n  i  - 
versity  Journal¬ 
ism  Day  awards 
dinner  here  May 
8,  George  E. 

Sokolsky,  New 
York  Sun  and 
King  Feature 
Syndicate  c  o  1  - 
umnist,  said  the 
intent  to  be  ac¬ 
curate,  precise, 
fair  and  decent 
is  in  the  heart 
of  every  work-  Sokolsky 
ing  newspaper¬ 
man. 


/  /)  particular  political  group  cur-  — ^ 

loriat  cJLecture  rentiy  in  control  of  the  gov-  Works  Both  Ways 

-  ®"“A®RFC  loan  to  a  newspaper  In  Hollywood,  Ali„e  Mcby 

is  a  political  loan,”  he  asserted.  works  for  the  United  Presi,  In 
"Newspapers  that  are  insolvent  Anaconda,  Montana 
n  are  bound  to  become  subservient  ' 

^  I  ®  to  their  protectors.  And  a  news-  U"'*®**  Alia, 

I  ^  _  paper  should  be  protected  from  Mosby. 

kO  r^rOClS^  failure  by  nothing  but  circula-  Young  Miss  Mosby  cot.« 

X  X  ^WXi7^  tion  and  advertising.  A  free  ^  J 

press  should  deal  with  its  cus-  nrovie  news  m  the  moTi, 

all,  possesses  the  capacity  of  tomers  only  above  the  counter.”  capital  for  her  service.  It, 

sound  judgment  at  all  times.  The  Mellett  lecture  is  given  headquarters  in  New 

“No  American  newspaperman  annually  to  one  of  the  Ameri-  ,  .  ...  ,  ” 

claims  such  perfection  for  him-  can  schools  of  journalism  in  learned  this  week  that  she  U 

self.  Generally,  American  news-  memory  of  Don  R.  Mellett,  edi-  the  owner  of  radio  slatioa 

papermen  try  their  best  to  be  tor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  kanA  in  Anacon,i«  -u  .. 

accurate,  to  be  precise,  to  be  News,  who  was  stain  in  1926.  Anaconda,  which 

truthful,  to  judge  fairly.  They  while  crusading  to  rid  the  city  “nY®  *n®  service.  So  for  as  i, 

assume  that  the  freedom  which  of  vice  and  corruption.  known,  she's  the  only  U  P 

all  enjoy  will  protect  the  public  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  i '  ' 

against  error,  against  falsehood,  lecture,  which  has  been  pre-  correspondent  who  is  also  a 

even  against  cupidity.  Fear  of  sented  by  outstanding  journal-  customer. 

falling  into  error  often  produces  ists  since  1931,  has  been  given - 

a  timidity  in  the  realm  of  expo-  at  the  Syracuse  University  Aocist  in  Fund  Drivn 

sure  where  courage  is  as  im-  School  of  Journalism.  TArK^ow  Mioh —Waini,  d 

portant  as  exact  knowledge.’  (Continued  on  page  77) 

Criticiies  RFC  Loans  m  Citizen  Patriot,  and  his  office 

Opposing  RFC  loans  to  news-  served  as  central  colle^ 

papers,  he  stated  that  the  Re-  rUlltZer  olOlry  /ilTGu  tions  headquarters  for  a  recent 

construction  Finance  Corpora-  The  Cavalcade  of  America  money-raising  drive  conducted 


all  enjoy  will  protect  the  public 
against  error,  against  falsehood. 


This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
lecture,  which  has  been  pre- 


portant  as  exact  knowledge.” 
Criticizes  RFC  Loans 
Opposing  RFC  loans  to  news 


(Continued  on  page  77) 


pape"r^?"he"  stat'^d*  thaVthe  R^:  Pulitzer  Story  Aired 


o  1  II  construction  Finance  Corpora-  The  Cavalcade  of  America  money-raising  drive  conducted 
said  °"ht.  tion  is  not  a  commercial  bank  Broadcast  at  8  p.m.  May  12  will  for  the  widow  anti  four  children 

f..,,-!,,.  realizing  that  he  engaged  in  lending  money  as  a  bring  to  radio  listeners  the  life  of  a  Jackson  taxicab  driver 

®  business  proposition;  the  RFC  story  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulit-  slain  in  a  holdup.  More  than 
f  rr®  preserva-  3,,^  jg  gjj  agency  of  the  zer,  with  John  Hodiak  in  the  $8,000  was  collected  for  the  vie- 


government,  a  weapon  of  the  role  of  Pulitzer, 
long  as  the  press  in  the  United  ® 


tim’s  family. 


States  is  free,  men  all  over  the 
world  will  realize  that  in  this 
country,  the  record  of  events  is 
being  written  with  malice  to¬ 
ward  none,  with  a  sense  of  truth, 
and  with  responsibility  for  the 
freedom  of  all  mankind.” 

Citing  examples  of  European 
newspapers  suppressed  by  the 
totalitarian  governments  in  his 
speech  entitled,  “The  Free  and 
Responsible  Press,”  Sokolsky 
stated  that  no  absolutely  free 
press  exists  in  any  country  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

"In  the  United  States  no  one 
proposes  that  the  press  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  role  of  mouthpiece 
of  the  government,  but  violent, 
untruthful  and  snide  campaigns 
are  entered  upon  to  lessen  the 
solvency  of  the  press,  to  reduce 
it  to  penury  and  dependence  by 
ridiculing  advertising,  by  giving 
the  impression  that  advertising 
is  an  evil,”  he  said. 

Monument  of  Liberty 

“At  the  time  when  in  most 
countries  the  press  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  government,  when  it  is 
being  us^  not  to  inform  but  to 
confuse,  not  to  cultivate  discus¬ 
sion  but  to  suppress  truth,  the 
American  press  is  a  monument 
of  human  liberty,  courageous  in 
its  freedom,  broad  in  its  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  rights  of  man.  Its 
faults  are  details  of  human  judg¬ 
ment;  its  virtue  is  its  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  American  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  publication  of  the 
news  is  an  inalienable  right  that 
transcends  private  interest  and 
national  policy,”  he  added. 

Sokolsky  continued,  saying, 
“A  free  press  need  not  be  a 
truthful  nor  a  precise  press.  For 
the  very  nature  of  freedom  is  to 
recognize  the  fallibility  of  man. 
The  totalitarian  state  assumes 
that  a  small  group  of  men,  an 
elite  group,  centering  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual,  has  achieved  a 
divine  perfection;  that  this 
group  or  this  individual  knows 


Announcement 

Of  Interest  to 

ADVERTISERS,  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES.  REGIONAL  AND 
DISTRICT  MANAGERS,  SALES¬ 
MEN,  BROKERS  AND  JOBBERS 

Tyler  Courier-Times-Telegraph 

Joins 

Texas  Quality  Newspaper  Network 

Effective  May  I,  1947,  the  Tyler  Courier-TImes-Tele- 
graph  will  be  represented  exclusively  by  Texas  Quality 
Newspapers,  Inc.  This  organization  has  been  established 
to  handle  and  advise  on  any  or  all  marketing,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  or  advertising  problems  pertaining  to  the  cities  and 
areas  served  by  these  eight  newspapers. 

MEMBER  NEWSPAPERS: 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER-TIMES 
TYLER  COURIER-TIMES-TELEGRAPH 
ABILENE  REPORTER-NEWS 
^  SAN  ANGELO  STANDARD-TIMES 

BIG  SPRING  HERALD  DENISON  HERALD 
^  MARSHALL  NEWS  MESSENGER  PARIS  NEWS 

•  332,779  Combined  City  Zone  Population,  Fourth 
Largest  in  the  Statel 

•  173,038  Daily  Circulation! 

•  A  Complete,  Compact  Package  Buyl 

For  Information  Write — 

1042-43  LIBERTY  BANK  BLDG.  R-9331 

DALLAS.  TEXAS  CHAS.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


'A\ 


Milw.uk,, 


1947  Grocery  Buying  Habits 
in  Milwaukee  — 

Here  it  is — Milwaukee  housewives’  report  on  the  1947  grocery  buying  habits  of  233,531  families — 
What  grocery  products  and  brands  they  prefer  •  What  type  of  store  they  prefer  •  When  they 
buy  most  of  their  groceries  •  Dealer  distribution  by  brands  •  Comparisons  with  past  years  • 
All  of  this  information  has  been  gathered  since  January  1,  1947  —  to  help  you  do  a  better  job  of 
advertising  and  selling.  Copies  are  available  to  executives  free  of  charge.  Address  your  request  to 
the  General  Advertising  Department. 


lOITOI  &  PUILISHER  for  May  10.  1947 


National  Representatives — O’Maro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


GROCERT  SUBJECTS  COVERED:  v  Baby  foods,  baking  mixes,  baking  powder,  beans, 

bread,  breakfast  foods,  candy,  catsup,  cheese,  chocolate  syrup,  coffee,  cookies,  corned  beef  hash,  crackers,  dessert 
powders,  dog  food,  fish,  cake  flour,  regular  flour,  food  drink  powder,  frozen  food,  fruit  juices,  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  macaroni,  meat  sauce,  milk,  mustard,  olive  oil,  peanut  butter,  peas,  potato  chips,  soup,  spaghetti,  tea, 
tuna  fish,  vegetable  shortening,  wieners  and  frankfurters — SOAPS  and  CLEANSERS — Soap  for  dishes,  fine 
fabrics,  laundry,  walls,  floors  and  woowork;  toilet  soap,  synthetic  soap,  bleaching  fluid,  bluing,  dry  cleaning,  floor 
wax,  scouring  cleansers,  toilet  bowl  cleansers,  wallpaper  cleaners,  water  softeners,  fabric  dyes,  BEVERAGES. 


I^ell  to  Britain 

KEMSLEY 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  nation-wide  group 
of  Kemsley  Newspapers  in  Britain  exceeds  thi 
huge  total  of  9,250,000  copies  per  issue—a  total 
unapproached  by  any  other  group  of  British  newspapers. 
The  Kemsley  newspapers  effectively  cover  all  classes 
,  —all  over  Great  Britain. 
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The  chief  newspaper! 

SUNDAY  TIMES  *  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 


t  hi  t  t>i-tn1ormea  Sunaax  Sewspapet 


Tht  Sunday  Journal  ot  the  Middle  Classes 


DAILY  GRAPHIC  *  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC 

National  Netospapers  with  Features  for  all  the  Family 


HEAD  OFFICE:  KEMSLEY  HOUSE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


'  -  '* 'V'  ' 


NEWSPAPERS 


St  Newspaper  Organisation 


through  the 

NEWSPAPERS 


Moreover,  it  is  the  persistent  policy  of  each  one  of 
these  newspapers  to  support  the  cause  of  free  enterprise 
and  thus  speed  the  flow  of  international  trade. 
American  advertisers  will  readily  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  entering  the  British  market  through 
the  Kemsley  newspapers. 


in  the  Kemsley  group  are:- 

SUNDAY  EMPIRE  NEWS  •  DAILY  DISPATCH 

Th,  Popular  National  Sunday  Newspaper  Most  Influenttat  >n  the  Industrial  North 

DAILY  RECORD  •  SUNDAY  MAIL 

Scotland’s  National  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspapers 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  235  EAST  45th  STREET  (nth  Floor)  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


tial,  that  more  big  news  of  cig¬ 
arette  advertising  is  due  to 
break  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Very  likely,  1947  will  pass  1941’s 
total  of  $12,000,000  for  all  cigar¬ 
ette  advertising  in  newspapers. 
That  figure  is  not  by  a  long  shot 
the  most  the  industry  has  spent 
in  any  one  year,  but  it’s  what 
they’re  aiming  at  in  this  re¬ 
newed  battle. 

Incidentally,  E&P  learned  that 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
showed  considerable  interest  in 
both  the  Chesterfield  and  Alli¬ 
gator  campaigns  during  the 
planning  stages. 

Washers  Up 

MAYTAG  CO.,  through  Byrde, 

Richard  and  Pound  agency,  is 
about  to  open  up  its  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  drive  with  n 
campaign  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  the  end  of  this 
month. 

It  will  use  109  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  the  region  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100,000,  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  Copy  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  company’s  electric 
washers  and  gas  ranges. 

Other  washer  manufacturers 
have  been  active  —  particularly 
Bendix  and  Launderall,  both  of 
whom  have  been  running  full- 
page  insertions  over  dealers’ 
names. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


New  Ad  Drives  Spur 
Cigarette  Battle 


BEFORE  1947  IS  OUT,  competi-  the  last  prewar  year — 1941 — it 

tion  in  the  cigarette  field  will  was  $3,500,000. 
be  fiercer  than  ever  before.  In  that  same  year  of  1941, 
Admen’s  predictions  point  that  Camel  spent  in  newspapers  over 
way,  manufacturers  admit  it  $4,000,000,  Philip  Morris  almost 
freely,  and  their  present  adver-  $2,000,000.  Lucky  Strike  and 
tising  bears  them  out. 

Significantly,  throughout  the  ^  ‘  ■ 

industry — top,  bottom,  and  in 
the  middle — newspapers  are  be- 


Latest  figures  on  Ohio  State 
Sales  Tax  for  Akron  and 
Summit  County  have  hit  a 
new  high. 


1947  Summit  County  col¬ 
lections  to  April  5th  totaled 
$1,492,139.53  compared  with 
$1,206,446.82  for  the  same 
period  in  1946.  Hus  is  a 
gain  of  $285,692.71  or  23.7%. 


$600,000  for  Two  Pix 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  has 
assigned  a  $600,000  budget  for 
two  forthcoming  pictures — “Wel¬ 
come  Stranger’’  and  “Perils  of 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Old  Gold  were  down  in  the 
•  quarter-million  bracket. 

'  Chesterfield’s  newly-launched 
campaign  puts  it  for  the  present 
^  in  the  top  slot  among  the  big 
I  three.  Camel  has  a  healthy 
{  schedule  of  color  running  in 
j  Sunday  newspapers.  Newspaper 
j  plans  of  Lucky  Strike  for  1947 
j  are  not  known,  but  it  will  be  re- 
1,  membered  that  last  summer, 
after  almost  a  decade  of  very 
J  spotty  advertising,  it  boomed 
back  with  a  $3,000,000  campaign, 
new  cigarette  by  Larus  &  Bro.  using  large  space  in  every  daily 
Co.,  began  warming  up  with  a  it  could  get. 
daily  one-inch  teaser  in  the  New  Probably  the  most  interesting 
York  area,  and  will  break  full-  campaign  to  watch  will  be  the 
force  May  19  with  large-space  one  on  Alligator  cigarettes 
insertions.  (agency  is  Duane  Jones).  The 

Although  here  and  there  some  manufacturer  is  introducing 
cuts  have  been  Uken  in  radio  them  region  by  region.  New 
appropriations,  network  and  spot  England  was  opened  up  several 
air  fare  are  running  strong,  weeks  ago  with  a  teaser  cam- 
But  the  big  push,  apparently,  paign  in  newspapers  and  spot 
is  coming  in  the  newspapers.  radio.  Apparently  highly  suc- 
Chesterfield’s  campaign,  pre- 
pared  by  Newell-Emmett  Co., 

has  been  kept  under  wraps.  But  newspapers  and  about  the  same 
its  size  appears  clearly  in  in-  “  befOTe.  Now,  Alli- 

formation  gathered  from  vari-  gator  s  three-week  te^er  ^ort 
ous  sources.  Some  3.200  news-  eultivating  the  New  York 
papers  are  on  the  list,  and  the  newspapers, 

“several  hundred”  dailies  the 

agency  places  among  them  actu-  Added  to  all  this  are  tl^  ru- 
allv  total  in  the  vicinitv  of  800  "lors,  some  reasonably  substan- 


These  figures  mean  just  one 
thing  .  ,  .  AKRON  IS  A 
RICH,  FREE  -  SPENDING 
MARKET  THAT  PAYS 
HUGE  DIVIDENDS  WHEN 
PROPERLY  CULTIVATED. 


BELIEVE  “ 


\  WATCH  FOR 
I  MAY  19,  PAL  ^ 

!  ALLIGATOR  Jli 


The  proper  way  to  culti¬ 
vate  this  rich  market  is 
consistent  use  of  Akron's 
only  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  that  has  also  hit  a  new 
high  .  .  .  132,584  daily  and 
133,678  Sunday. 


down  in 


...  to  the  tune  of  $93,000,000 
lai*t  year  in  retail  sale* — backed 
by  nearly  16,000,000  lines  of 
ailvertisins  1 


Population  increased  over  a 
third  in  6  years;  still  erowinal 
It's  an  A  Market  .  .  .  yes. 
they've  (riven  us  a  bis  black  A1 
You  take  it  from  there. 


THE  AMERICAN 
THE  STATESMAN 

THE  SUNDAY 
AMERICAN- 
STATESMAN 


lohn  S.  Knight, 
Publisher 


as  long  as  you  need  it  when 
you  order  an  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  Ad,  and  the 
longer  you  use  it,  the  less  it 
costs. 


Represented  by: 

Story.  Brooks  &  Finlsy 


National  Representatives 

Burke,  Kuipcrs  &  Makoucy,  Inc. 


it  is  a  well-balanced,  effective  paper — helping  build  a  greater 
New  Orleans--reporting  straight,  factual  news — bringing  me  my 
favorite  features. 

"I've  seen  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  Item's  popular 
acceptance  among  substantial  New  Orleanians.  Re- 

;  ^  W\ 

suits  from  our  advertising  prove 
that  Item  readers  accept  it  as  4i| 

Ik  ^  ^  their  buying  guide.  It  gets  ac- 

tion  on  the  sales  front  as  well  m 

J  as  the  editorial  front." 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (92% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market — growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  12,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946 

Your 

0 

New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.. 
national  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Fourth  Estate  Gets 
Better  Role  in  Films 


By  Ezra  Goodman 


THE  fourth  estate's  interest  In 

Hollywood  —  there  are  more 
than  300  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  cinema  city  alone 
— is  duly  reciprocated  by  the 
moviemakers. 

An  appreciable  percentage  of 
filmic  characters  are  newspaper¬ 
men:  in  the  378  pictures  made 
In  Hollywood  last  year,  journal¬ 
ists  figured  in  117  roles.  The 
screen's  preoccupation  with 
newspapermen,  however,  has 
•ften  been  more  satisfactory 
quantitatively  than  qualitatively, 
and  the  recurring  criticisms 
that  movie  journalists  are  char¬ 
acterized  as  inebriated  or  un- 
Krupulous  have  recently  led  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  to 
make  a  breakdown  of  pictures 
Intended  to  prove  that  Holly¬ 
wood  is  not  doing  newspaper¬ 
men  wrong. 


Sympathetic  Protrayal 
This  breakdown  specifies  thal 
In  1945,  out  of  a  total  of  398  pic 
tures  approved  by  the  Produc 
tion  Code  Administration,  jour 
nahsts  appear  in  77  films.  01 
the  81  identifiable  newspapei 
people  in  these  77  pictures,  67 
journalists  are  shown  in  a  sym^ 
pathetic  portrayal,  5  as  unsym 
pathetic  and  9  in  “indifferent' 
characterizations.  39  have  prom 
Inent  or  major  parts  and  42 
play  minor  roles.  The  194( 
breakdown  indicates  that  7( 
newspapermen  are  sympathetic 
ally  portrayed,  7  unsympathet 
ically  and  40  “indifferently."  1( 
have  major  roles  and  101  plaj 
minor  parts. 


Newspapermen  have  long  held 
a  fascination  for  film-makers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extrovert  drama  in¬ 
herent  in  journalistic  activities 
and  because  many  ex-newspa- 
papermen  are  Hollywood  pro- 
^cers,  writers  and  executives. 
The  fourth  estate  film  cycle  be¬ 
gan  with  the  advent  of  sound  on 
the  screen. 


More  Care  Exercised 
I^wspapermen  were  consid 
M  characters  for  the 

talkies"  because,  convention  had 
It,  they  were  fast  and  witty  con 
versationalists  and  were  in 
yolved  in  colorful  events.  Lewis 
Milestone  s  brilliant  screen  ver 
•'on  of  Hecht  and  MacArthur's 
ne  Front  Page"  in  1931,  with 
Adolphe  M  e  n  j  o  u  and  Pal 
O  Brien  as  the  cynical  city  edi 
tor  and  hard*boil6d  reporter  re- 
spectively,  was  one  of  the  first 
•nd  best  of  the  newspaper  piC' 
tures.  It  was  followed  by  “Five 
Star  Final,”  “Big  News.”  “Tlx 
Press.”  “Hi 
Nellie  “Exclusive,”  “Nothin* 
Sacred  and  many  other  produC' 
lions  dealing  with  phases  oi 
high-pressure  journalism. 

Of  these  films,  one  movie 
trade  paper  commented  thal 
they  were  “calculated  to  do  the 
motion  picture  industry  no  good 
with  the  average  editor"  and 
that  “the  average  Horace  Gree 
ley  resented  the  manner  ir 


which  newspaper  life  was  Holly¬ 
wood  handled.” 

As  a  result  of  such  remarks 
and  because  of  editorials  attack¬ 
ing  “vinification”  and  “false 
portrayals”  of  newspapermen  on 
the  screen,  increasing  care  was 
exercised  in  the  casting  of  such 
characters.  Hollywood's  Pro¬ 
duction  Code,  which  regulates 
the  making  of  movies,  states 
that  “all  of  the  professions 
should  be  presented  fairly  in 
motion  pictures”  and  that  “there 
shall  be  no  dialogue  or  scenes 
indicating  that  all  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  any  profes¬ 
sional  group  are  unethical,  im¬ 
moral,  given  to  criminal  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  like.” 

The  pressures  on  Hollywood 
from  professional  and  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  who  are  opposed 
to  any  form  of  negative  por¬ 
trayal  are  numerous. 

Screen  spokesmen  have  ar¬ 
gued  in  defense  of  Hollywood 
that  many  of  these  criticisms 
err  in  generalizing  from  isolated 
instances  and  that  “of  course, 
neither  the  motion  picture  nor 
the  newspaper  business  could 
exist  if  it  continued  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  any  established  and  hon¬ 
orable  business  or  individual.” 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  many  newspaper  movies 
are  written  by  former  newspa¬ 
permen  and  the  direction  of  the 
film  versions  is  often  in  the 
hands  of  newspapermen.  Holly¬ 
wood's  upholders  contend  that 
“so  far  as  is  known  no  adverse 
comment  was  made  when  these 
newspaper  stories  appeared  in 
play  and  book  form,  but  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  on  the  screen 
som:!  editors  began  taking  ex¬ 
ception  to  them  as  ‘misrepre¬ 
sentation.’  ” 

Joseph  Breen,  head  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Code,  has  opined  apro¬ 
pos  such  critcims  that  “if  we 
paid  serious  attention  to  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  what 
looks  like  legitimate  protest,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  make  any  pictures  at  all, 
or  have  any  kind  of  villain  un¬ 
less  he  were  a  native  born, 
white,  American  citizen,  with- 


More  Fun  In 

And  His  Friends 


fRl 


The  girls  whip  up  “Kill-’Em- 
With-Kindness  Week”  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  “Woman-Hating  Week” — 
and  do  the  boys  love  it!  See  May 
15  proofs. 

It's  An  (  ©  Comic 
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out  a  job  and  without  any  po¬ 
litical,  social,  religious  or  fra¬ 
ternal  affiliations  of  any  kind.” 

More  Complimentary 

Stereotypes,  though,  die  hard 
in  Hollywood.  Lester  Cowan, 
producer  of  “The  Story  of  G.  I. 
Joe,”  based  on  Ernie  Pyle's  col¬ 
umns,  holds  that  “The  Front 
Page”  type  of  newspaperman  is 
not  really  representative  of  the 
journalistic  profession,  but  since 
most  of  the  people  who  make 
movies  know  only  what  they 
see  in  other  movies,  that  tradi¬ 
tion  has  been  perpetuated. 

Recently,  however,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  films  more 
complimentary  to  the  fourth 
estate.  In  “Blood  on  the  Sun,” 
James  Cagney,  as  the  American 
managing  editor  of  a  Tokyo 
newspaper,  uncovered  the  Jap¬ 
anese  plot  for  world  military 
conquest.  “Keeper  of  the 
Flame”  found  newspaperman 
Spencer  Tracy  pitted  against  the 
forces  of  American  fascism.  In 
“Her  Highness  and  the  Bell¬ 
boy,”  H^y  Lamarr  renounced 
her  throne  to  marry  a  newspa¬ 
per  columnist.  “Over  Twenty 
One”  dealt  with  a  39-year-old 
liberal  editor  who  resigned  to 
enlist  in  Officers  Candidate 
School  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Irene  Dunne,  managed  to  win 
his  commission.  “State  Fair” 
had  reporter  Dick  Haymes  not 
only  winning  a  promotion  for 
his  editorial  capabilities  but 
crooning  prettily  in  technicolor. 

Sam  Levene  was  a  credible  re¬ 
porter  in  the  semi-documentary 
“Boomerang,”  the  newspaper 
scenes  of  which  were  shot  on 


2  Ex-GIs  Buy 
San  Bruno  Herald 
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San  Brun^  Cajif.-Sale  of  ft,  ^ 
San  Bruno  Herald  to  Albert  D 
Nelson  and  Walter  J.  Gilgert  u 
announced  by  Harry  Elston  Tlu 
transaction  was  handled  by  h 
thur  W.  Stypes,  San  Francisco 
broker. 

The  paper,  purchased  by  Ek 
ton  in  1931  when  a  strugglft. 
weekly,  entered  the  daily  fi,i5 
last  October.  The  new  owners  J 
are  ex-servicemen.  Nelson  for¬ 
merly  was  city  editor  of  ft, 
Antioch  ( Calif. )  Ledger  and  Gil- 
gert  is  trained  as  a  printer. 


location  at  the  Stamford  Advo-  i 
cate  in  Connecticut  with  real  / 
reporters  and  editors  tairiti; 
part.  Bat  Masterson,  the  late 
Sports  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  and  the  fight 
ing  marshal  of  Dodge  City,  has 
been  the  hero  of  a  number  of 
Westerns  in  which  he  was  as 
handy  with  a  gat  as  with  a  type 
writer.  Newspapermen  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  screen  buy  such 
representative  journalistic  types 
as  Van  Johnson,  Walter  Pidgeon, 
Clifton  Webb,  Joel  McCrea  and 
Ray  Milland.  The  newspaper  , 
girls  have  not  fared  badly  either 
at  the  hands  of  Jean  Arthur,  ' 
Glenda  Farrell,  Faye  Emerson.  : 
Teresa  Wright,  Jane  Wyman  and  ‘ 
Rosalind  Russell.  i 

Leading  the  list  of  negative  ■ 
newspaper  portrayals  is  Orson 
( Continued  on  page  28)  i 


for  MORE  SALES 
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You’ll  look  a  long  time  for  better  city  cover-  > 
age — or  one  even  close  to  ours !  We  reach  the  i 
people  you  need  for  more  sales  in  this  good  | 
growing  market.  The  following  figures  show  • 
WHY  The  Meridian  Star  is  so  effectire. 

HOME  DELIVERED  CITY  CIRCULATION 

IN  TRADE  AREA  COVERAGE 


This  84%  means  Carrier  This  city  coverage  means 
delivery  to  the  homes  in  home  delivery  coverage  in 
trade  area!  91%  of  city  dwelling  units. 

The  Star  Is  Mississippi's  LARGEST  Single  Newspaper  Bey  . .  ■ 


MERIDIAN  STAR 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.p....nt.d  br  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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EDITOR  A  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  10.  1*41 
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As  We  See  It— 

M  Chance  fd  Help  ^  ^  ? 

v-  :int  the  satisfactwn  of  know- 
■'ave  dpne  sometiMng  per* 
Vj4||||PPKU|r  the  Witftt  >rid  au^ering 
the  '»  ortii  have  their 


'T'HE  Soviet  claiA 
*■  of  reporatioi^ 
production  is  hj^ 
Yalta  j^W 


_L^eading  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  each  morning 
is  a  four  word  phrase:  "As  We  See  It”.  It  summarizes  our  editorial  purpose. 

Primarily  a  newspaper’s  funaion  is  to  print  news.  In  this  period 
of  flux  and  change  however,  newspaper  ownership  and  editorial 

direction  carry  exceptional  responsibilities,  beyond  mere  reporting. 
Democracy’s  basis  is  freedom.  The  basis  of  a  truly  democratic 

newspaper  is  independence.  This  means  freedom  from 
partisanship,  from  domination,  servility,  bias  or  "tradition”. 

Therefore  the  phrase  "As  We  See  It”  is  our  daily  declaration 
of  independence  in  reporting  news  or  expressing  opinions. 

Like  Voltaire,  our  trade  is  to  say  what  we  think.  We 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  We  may  be  wrong  at  times. 

When  we  are,  we  admit  it  freely.  When  we  believe 
we  are  right,  our  opinions  do  not  veer. 

Detroit  has  sampled  this  brand  of  press-freedom.  It  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanted.  In  five  years  Free  Press  circulation 

increased  87,656  weekdays,  or  26.6%  and  136,517  Sundays,  or 
44.4%,  reflecting  substantial  approval  of  our  newspaper. 
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Music  Critics 
At  Harvard 
Symposium 

Cambridge,  Mass. — More  than 
100  music  critics  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  joined  with 
leading  musicians,  conductors, 
composers  and  teachers  at  Harv¬ 
ard  University  recently  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fundamental  problems 
of  their  craft. 

Discussions  by  critics  and  mu¬ 
sicians  highlighted  three  days 
of  meetings.  Alfred  Franken¬ 
stein.  San  Francisco  Chr''n 
presided  at  the  critics'  session. 

Virgil  Thomson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  declared  that, 
in  criticism,  "nobody  has  to  be 
right.” 

“Any  opinion  is  legitimate  to 
act  on,”  he  said,  “provided  one 
accepts  in  advance  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  that  action.” 

“It  is  not  the  yes  or  no  of  a 
judgment  that  is  valuable  to 
other  people,”  he  explained,  but 
rather  “the  methods  by  which 
these  have  been  elaborated,  de¬ 
fended  and  expressed.” 

He  said,  in  part: 

“Every  musician  is  a  music 
critic.  He  is  obliged  to  make 
musical  judgments  and  to  act 
upon  them.  .  .  .  Even  the  com¬ 
poser,  no  less  than  the  scholar, 
the  pedagogue,  the  executant 
and  the  reviewer,  is  constantly 
imder  the  necessity  of  making 
a  fair  estimate,  and  a  decently 
responsible  one,  of  other  peo¬ 
ple's  musical  work.” 

'"Ilie  first  staga  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  fairness 
at  all.  It  consists  of  listening 
to  a  piece,  or  of  reading  it, 
rather  in  the  way  that  a  cook 
tastes  food.  .  .  .  Any  musician, 
faced  with  a  new  piece,  will 
listen  ...  as  long  as  he  can, 
as  long  as  it  holds  his  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“The  second  stage  is  going 
on  listening.  .  .  .  When  a  mu¬ 
sician  can't  keep  his  mind  on 
a  piece  of  music,  that  fact  must 
be  considered  when  he  comes 
to  formulating  judgment.” 

"The  final  stage  ...  is  the 
after-taste,  the  image  that  the 
whole  piece  leaves  in  the  mind 
for  the  first  few  moments  after 
It  ceases  to  be  heard.  .  .  .  Never 
does  one  forget  hearing  for  the 
first  time  a  work  that  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  one  from  beginning  to 
end  and  from  which  one  returns 
to  ordinary  life,  as  it  were, 
shaken  or  beautified,  as  from 
a  trip  to  the  moon  or  to  the 
Grecian  Isles.  .  .  . 

"A  great  deal  of  subsequent 
analysis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
a  search  for  the  reasons  why  the 
piece  did  or  did  not  hold  one's 
attention  on  first  hearing.  .  .  . 

"What  is  most  interesting 
about  any  musical  judgment  is 
the  description  and  analysis  on 
which  it  Is  based,  or,  if  you 
like,  since  the  judgment  is  likely 
to  precede  Uie  analysis,  by 
which  it  is  defended.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  one  man  likes  or  not  a 
given  piece  will  Influence  no¬ 
body.  .  .  . 

“Nobody  has  to  be  right.  .  .  . 
The  art  of  formulating  musical 
judgments  Is  chiefly  the  art  of 
deacribing  music.” 
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Reporters  in  Movies 

continued  from  page  26 


Welies'  “Citizen  Kane.”  In  “The 
Trouble  With  Women,”  City 
Editor  Brian  Donlevy  is  right 
out  of  “The  Front  Page.”  Alco¬ 
holic  newspapermen  may  still 
be  seen  in  “Welcome  Stranger” 
in  which  Frank  Fayien,  as  a 
smali-town  editor  who  drinks  to 
obtain  relief  from  constant  head¬ 
aches,  is  cured  by  medico  Bing 
Crosby;  and  in  “The  Guilt  of 
Janet  Ames,”  in  which  Melvyn 
Dougias,  as  a  once  top-flight 
journalist,  hits  the  bottle  to  for¬ 
get  h  s  war  experiences  until 
Rosalind  Russell  takes  him  in 
tow. 

This  triumph  of  virtue  over 
evil  or  the  concept  of  compen¬ 
sating  moral  values  is  a  favorite 
of  the  Production  Code  admin¬ 
istrators.  For  instance,  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  “Apology  for  Murder.” 
in  which  a  young  reporter  falls 
into  the  clutches  of  a  woman 
who  persuades  him  to  assist  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  the 
Production  Code  comments  that 
the  reporter  is  “a  weakling 
ruined  by  one  of  stronger  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  same  picture 
there  is  found  a  compensating 
value  in  the  city  editor  who 
finally  solves  the  murder.” 

Newspapermen — in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Walter  Winchell,  Sidney 
Skolsky,  Jimmie  Fidler,  Ed 
Sullivan  and  Louella  Parsons — 
have  appeared  on  the  screen  as 
themselves  from  time  to  time. 
The  results  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  felicitous,  and  a  num¬ 


ber  of  movie  reviewers,  acti¬ 
vated,  no  doubt,  by  professional 
jealousy,  have  even  taken  oc¬ 
casion  to  question  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  these  portrayals.  In 
“The  Gift  of  Gab,”  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  Director  Karl 
Freund  utilized  many  members 
of  the  Hollywood  press  corps  to 
sit  before  the  cameras  and  play 
themselves.  The  correspondents 
were  so  busy  upstaging  one  an¬ 
other  that  the  outcome  failed  to 
be  of  Academy  Award  calibre. 

The  Production  Code  spokes¬ 
men  contend  that  not  every 
newspaperman  —  even  on  the 
screen — can  be  perfect.  “A  news¬ 
paper  publisher  rightly  points 
out,”  one  of  the  Production 
Code  reports  states  in  what 
might  well  be  a  summing-up 
of  the  subject,  “that  ‘the  re¬ 
porter  of  today  must  be  just  as 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  as 
sober  and  efficient  as  any  bank 
clerk.’  He  might  have  added 
‘and  so  must  motion  picture 
people.’  While  in  both  circles 
they  are  generally  of  that  kind, 
yet  every  informed  person 
knows  that  there  are  rapscal¬ 
lions  in  all  walks  of  life.” 


Daily's  10th  Birthday 

The  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  celebrated  its  10th  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  daily  May  1.  The 
Daily  News  succeeded  the  Mid¬ 
land  Republican,  a  weekly  56 
years  prior  to  1937,  and  the  Mid¬ 
land  Sun,  which  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Republican. 
Philip  T.  Rich  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News. 


More  People 
Read 

News-Sentinei 

In  Fort  Wayne  and  throughout  the  Fort  Wayne 
area  more  people  read  The  News-Sentinel  than  read 
all  other  newspapers  combined. 

The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  to  97,8% 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  six  days  a  week. 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT 


they  go 
/  together 


A  cigarette  means  a  light,  for 
practical  purposes.  too, 
Hempstead  Town  means  the 
Review-Star  for  results  .  .  . 
satisfaction.  Successful  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  retailers  will  tell 
you  they  continue  to  use  the 
Review-Star  year  in,  year  out, 
because  they're  always  swe 
of  results. 

This  newspaper  brings  yom 
message  before  a  responsWe 
buying  audience — people  who 
prefer  the  Review-Star  for  iu  ^ 
all-round  family  appeal , . . 
for  its  excess  of  local  nevi 
and  linage  over  any  other 
daily,  and  its  balanced  blend 
of  local  and  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  embracing  the  interesti 
of  the  entire  family. 

Laading  N.  Y.  Stata'i  Hlgh-Spot  CIttak 
a  habit  with  Hampitaad  Town.  In  Mat, 
twaltth  contacutiva  month  in  land,  mill 
salai  foracant  wat  I73.S%  abova  Mif 
1939,  16.4%  abova  national  avaragn.  Doila 
voluma  for  May  $26,870,000. 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Pubiishad  daily  ancapt  Sunday,  Sc  a  con  ■ 
•  Hampitaad  Town,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  t  b*"’  I 
tiva  Offieaa:  Rockvilla  Cantra,  N.  T.  •  f 
National  Rapraaantativai;  Loranna  t  ' 
Thompson,  Inc.  •  Now  York,  I 

St.  Louii,  San  Franelieo,  Loi  Angata-  I 
Datrolt,  Cincinnati,  Kanui  City,  Anao**-  I 
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ON  TARGET 


Confidence,  essential  to  good  putting,  is  also 
o  basic  ingredient  in  every  sale.  Weed  and 
Company  salesmen  have  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  the  properties  they  sell  so  successfully. 


WEED 

firiD  comppin V 

RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  HOLLYWOOD 
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Treaty  Draft  Gains 
Favorable  Comment 


CHICAGO — Favorable  response 

to  the  proposed  treaty  for 
freedom  of  information  on  a 
world  wide  basis  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  press,  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  leaders  by  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  text  for  “acid-test” 
criticism  last  month.  (E.  tc  P., 
April  19,  p.  17). 

Mr.  Finnegan,  with  Warren  H. 
Pierce,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Times  editorial  page,  drafted  the 
treaty  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
State  Department. 

That  the  effort  to  fashion  such 
a  test  is  welcomed  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  press  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  response. 

In  letters  and  editorials,  news¬ 
papermen  have  praised  the  pro¬ 
posal;  likewise,  radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  men  have  voiced 
their  approval,  with  a  few 
added  suggestions. 

One  newsreel  executive  came 
up  with  a  practical  suggestion 
of  providing  in  the  treaty  not 
only  for  freedom  of  action  by 
newsreel  photographers,  but 
also  newsreel  editors.  Likewise, 
it  was  suggested  that  both  news¬ 
reel  and  radio  men  be  given  in¬ 
gress  and  egress  for  their  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  in  covering  for¬ 
eign  assignments. 

Congratulations  from  NBC 

Niles  Trammell,  president. 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  congratulated  Finnegan 
and  Pierce  for  their  simplicity 
and  conciseness  in  drafting  the 
text.  “You  have  perfectly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  which  we 
hold,”  he  said,  “and  I  think  you 
have  gone  as  far  as  you  can  in 
endeavoring  to  achieve  the  aims 
of  freedom  of  information 
through  moral  suasion  rather 
than  through  punitive  action. 

“Some  critics  might  regard 
this  feature  as  an  indication  that 
the  treaty  lacks  ‘teeth,’  but  in 
spite  of  this,  extremists  at  the 
other  end  of  the  political  scale 
would,  in  my  opinion,  find  the 
principle  expressed  as  ob¬ 
noxious  to  their  ideologies.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  treaty  should  be  negotiated 
with  as  many  countries  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  and  await  the  time  until 
there  is  better  understanding 
among  the  nations  before  having 
it  become  an  agreement  within 
the  United  Nations.” 

Bickel  Approves 

,Karl  A.  Bickel,  retired  United 
Press  president,  wrote  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  text  to  be  not  only 
adequate,  but  that  It  does  not 
contain  any  harmful  material, 
“direct  or  potential.” 

“Fve  a  deep  and  abiding  sus¬ 
picion  of  governments  and 
news,”  stated  Bickel,  “and  I  am 
entirely  sold  on  the  theory  that 
if  news  is  to  be  kept  clean  and 
honest  it  must  be  absolutely  di¬ 
vorced  in  every  way  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  in  any  form. 
I  was  afraid-  Upt  the  treaty 
might  open  a  way  to  something 
of  that  sort  and  I  was  delighted 


to  find  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
seems  to  have  been  allowed. 

“It  will  be  difficult  at  the 
start  to  get  100%  adherence  in 
some  countries.  In  others,  like 
Russia,  where  there  is  not  only 
a  philosophical  objection  to  our 
conception  of  a  free  press,  but 
who  likewise  have  had  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpleasant  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  experiences  with 
the  ‘western  press’  at  various 
times  and  who,  in  addition,  have 
an  inherent  feeling,  imbedded 
very  largely  in  all  Russians, 
against  what  we  regard  as  es¬ 
sential  in  a  free  press,  it  will 
take  many  years  to  work  out  a 
plan  of  cooperation  that  will 
satisfy  all.  But  the  very  fact 
that  such  a  treaty  is  in  being; 
that  it  has  at  least  a  partial  in¬ 
ternational  acceptance  and  that 
it  is  an  active  and  definite  prin¬ 
ciple  in  international  practice 
is  a  great  thing.  It’s  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  that’s  everything.” 

From  Riley  H.  Allen,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
came  a  letter  expressing  the 
hope  that  “your  ideas  make  the 
headway  they  abundantly  de¬ 
serve,’  supplemented  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Star-Bulletin  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  declara¬ 
tion  for  freedom  of  information. 

Gives  Recognized  Stotus 

“If  the  treaty  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect,”  stated  the  Star-Bulletin, 
“it  will  make  the  information 
agencies  and  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents  better  known  as  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  and  per¬ 
sons,  and  give  them  a  recognized 
status  somewhat  similar  to  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  members 
of  international  commissions 
and  of  the  United  Nations. 

“The  draft  treaty  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  document  upon  which  to 
begin  negotiations;  with  minor 
changes  in  wording,  it  could  be 
put  into  effect.  .  The  men  who 
are  responsible  for  the  docu¬ 
ment  deserve  commendation  for 
their  vision  and  workmanship.” 

The  New  York  Post  com¬ 
mented  editorially,  asserting  the 
proposal  seems  both  reasonable 
and  likely  to  be  effective.  “It  is 
one  which  the  United  Nations 
should  take  up  without  delay,” 
declared  the  Post.  “The  United 


States  delegation  should  insist 
upon  action  ...  If  these  efforts 
do  not  produce  action,  then  the 
Department  of  State  would  be 
justified  in  seeking  to  negotiate 
treaties,  especially  with  nations 
in  this  hemisphere  without  fur¬ 
ther  waiting.” 

Would  Expand  Frontier 
The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  expressed  the  need  for  re¬ 
moving  “step  by  step  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  free  flow  of  information 
among  nations”  and  cited  the 
Finnegan  draft  as  an  important 
step  in  that  direction.  “The  fron¬ 
tier  of  press-freedom  would  be 
pushed  forward  with  each  added 
signatory  nation,”  said  the  edi¬ 
torial.  “The  treaty’s  practical 
(however  limited)  operation 
would  prove  the  best  argument 
for  a  comprehensive  UN  pact.” 

Donald  L.  Breed,  editor  of 
the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Standard,  said  in  a  letter:  “Ob¬ 
viously,  the  effort  must  go  on. 
As  Lippmann  said  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  in  one  of  his  books, 
we  shall  probably  not  get  to¬ 
gether  with  Russia  on  other 
matters,  at  least  not  in  any  per¬ 
manent  sense,  until  we  first  get 
together  with  Russia  on  freedom 
of  information.” 

In  an  editorial.  Breed  stated: 
“The  whole  discussion  will  re¬ 
main  academic  so  long  as  the 
Russians  are  still  adverse  to 
freedom  of  information  and 
there  is  no  virtue  in  getting 
them  to  sign  one  more  treaty 
they  will  not  respect.” 

Catholic  Editor  Comments 
The  treaty  text  attracted  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Rev.  Edward  V. 
Dailey,  editor  of  the  New  World, 
Chicago’s  Catholic  newspaper, 
who  commented  on  the  need  of 
penetrating  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  people,  asserting  in  his 
column : 

“When  the  ordinary  Russians 
begin  to  see  that  we  are  not 
aiming  at  aggression,  but  only 
peace,  there  can  be  one  choice — 
no  nation  on  earth  desires  a 
struggle  of  total  extermination.” 

Seeks  'Cold  Criticisms' 

Mr.  Finnegan  has  received 
many  letters  of  brief  commen¬ 
dation  on  the  text.  ’These  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  executives, 
heads  of  schools  of  journalism, 
a:)d  others  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field. 

But  the  Times  editor  and  his 
associates  are  not  satisfied  with 
mere  “kind  words.”  Typical  of 
replies  sent  to  such  individuals. 
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is  the  one  addressed  to  Pr»«w 
E.  Tripp,  general  managtt^ 
the  Gannett  Newspapers-  * 

“We  need  some  cold '  icy 
test  criticism.  Do  you  know 
authority  on  international  Si 
or  foreign  relations  who  wouS 
be  willing  to  give  it  the  on» 
over  for  you  on  the  basis  5 
‘public  welfare”?  1  yearn  C 
guidance  from  my  elders  ^ 
my  betters.” 

■ 

VA  Starts  Reducino 
PR  Staff  to  100 

Washington  —  The  Veterans 
Administration,  acceding  to  a 
mandate  of  the  economy-minded 
House  Appropriations  Commit 
tee,  has  begun  the  process  of  re 
ducing  its  public  relations  staS 
from  267  to  100,  the  maximum 
number  which  Repr.  John  Taber 
of  New  York  said  will  be  >l 
lowed.  ** 

Several  district  offices  will  be 
eliminated,  others  combined 
and  the  Washington  staff  will 
be  reduced.  Mack  Johnson, 
former  United  Press  writer  and 
Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  joined  VA  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1945,  and  who  has  been 
chief  of  the  agency’s  news  divi¬ 
sion,  has  resigned.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Otis  Black  of  the 
field  service. 


•  TO  A  , 

7000  MAI. 

WHO  WANTS  TO 
KEEP  GOING  AHEAD 

A  Message  from  The 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAl 

You  probably  think  The  Wall  SM 
Journal  is  just  for  millionaires,  Tbati 
WRONG.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  I 
a  daily  business  guide  for  every  mh 
stantial  citizen  who  earns  a  livinf. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wil 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAHT. 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  waniif  ■ 
any  new  trend  that  may  affect  yos 
business  and  personal  income.  Ywpl 
the  facts  in  time  to  take  whateveritqi 
are  needed  to  protect  your  intmkt 
or  to  seize  quickly  a  new  profit-makiii 
opportunity.  You  are  promp^  ml 
reliably  informed  on  every  maj« 
development  relating  to:Taze(,PriM 
Labor,  Tariffs,  Industries,  Produdks 
Trends,  Commodities,  Seeuritia 
Markethig,  Consumer  Buying,  WaM 
Trade,  Finance  and  New  Legidilioii 
•The  Wall  Street  Joun^  U  the«* 
plete  business  daily. .  .\.ith  the 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  ll» 
dal  subjects . . .  and,  in  additioi^  ■ 
the  only  busineea  paper 
four  big  press  aasodations. 
try  it  for  the  next  8  months. .  • 
out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  yourcM* 
for  $5  and  maiL  Trial  subscriptW... 
$5  for  8  months  -  77 
and  Possessioiu).  Addis*:  Tm  Wii 
Street  Journal,  44  Broad  8tw* 
York4,N.Y.# 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAI  LY  •  Th«  Retailer’s  Daily  Newspaper  •  Pairehild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street.  New  York  3 
The  dsily  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufaeturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  ehildren’s  apparel, 
aeeestories,  fabrics  and  related  industriee— major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry.  Textiles  and  Apparel. 
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Postwar  Berlin  Offers 
Mecca  For  Newsmen 

By  Arthur  Settel 


BERLIN — This  city  has  out-  press  officers  and  the  rule  of 
stripped  «very  other  Euro-  silence  governs  the  issuance  of 
pean  capital  as  the  news  center  all  other  material  to  the  press, 
of  Europe.  This  ruling  imposes  upon  An>er- 

As  the  meeting  place  between  ican  officials  a  silence  which 
the  East  and  the  West,  seat  of  many  of  them  do  not  enjoy  but 
the  four-Power  Allied  Control  of  necessity  must  follow.  But 
Authority,  and  the  scene  of  an  in  matters  pertaining  exclu- 
ideological  struggle  which  com-  sively  to  the  United  States  Zone 
menced  with  VE-Day,  Berlin  has  of  Occupation,  the  rule  of  thumb, 
become  a  mecca  for  correspond-  as  originally  laid  down  by  Gen- 
ents.  eral  Eisenhower  and  endorsed 

The  majority  of  American  by  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the 
correspondents  conduct  their  Military  Governor,  is  that  “we 
business  at  the  U.S.  Press  Cen-  live  in  a  fish  bowl.” 
ter.  less  than  two  miles  from  Every  so  often,  newspapermen 
Military  Government  headquar-  pass  through  for  a  brief  fleet- 
ters,  and  their  social  life  at  the  ing  stay,  return  home  and  write 
Press  Club,  a  luxurious  mansion  studies  of  the  situation  in  Ger- 
which  once  housed  Heinrich  many.  One  correspondent  who 
Himmler.  The  British  journal-  spent  less  than  two  weeks  in 
Ists  have  their  own  Press  Center  Berlin  went  back  to  London 
and  the  French  are  domiciled  in  and  wrote  a  lengthy  dispatch  in 
a  press  camp  in  the  French  Sec-  which  he  described  how  Mili- 
tor.  tary  Government  officials  lived 

Linked  up  with  the  rest  of  the  like  wealthy  pashas  in  22-room 
world  by  speedy  communica-  houses,  ate  three  bounding  meals 
tlons,  Berlin’s  importance  as  the  a  day,  maintained  eight  and 
number  one  news  beat  of  Eu-  nine  servants,  etc.  This  tale 
rope  is  indicated  by  the  fact  was  a  fantastic  exaggeration, 
that  the  Neu»  York  Times  main-  The  fact  is  that  black  market- 
tains  a  bureau  consisting  of  its  ing,  fraternizing,  etc.,  have  long 
manager,  Delbert  Clark;  a  spe-  since  become  ancient  history, 
cialist  in  the  British  Zone.  Ed-  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
ward  A.  Morrow;  a  specialist  in  of  Military  Government  person- 
economics  and  finance.  Jack  nel  in  Berlin  are  hard-working, 
Raymond;  an  all-round  reporter.  God-fearing  people  who  do  not 
Kathleen  McLaughlin;  a  spe-  pay  their  household  staffs  with 
cialist  in  the  U.S.  Zone,  Dana  cigarettes. 

Schmidt;  several  interpreters  The  press  corps  in  Berlin 
and  secretaries,  and  two  photog-  works  hard  and  works  well 
raphers  who  cover  all  zones.  against  handicaps  which  are  un- 
Other  newspapers  and  the  known  in  most  other  capitals, 
press  associations  also  maintain 
large  staffs  here. 

The  technique  of  covering 
Military  Government  has 
changed  since  the  war  ended. 

In  the  slightly  fantastic  days 
of  July  and  August,  1945,  the 
reporter  had  only  to  walk 
through  the  partly  pulverized 
building  once  occupied  by  the 
Nazi  Government  archives,  pick 
up  a  handful  of  documents  and 
go  back  to  the  Press  Camp  with 
enough  stories  for  a  week. 

Today  the  correspondent  has 
to  step  lively  to  keep  up  with 
the  running  stream  of  news. 


Houston  .  .  .  the  largest  city  in  the  South¬ 
west  .  .  .  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the 
nation  .  .  .  leading  industrial  metropolis  of 
the  South  .  .  .  world’s  biggest  oil  port  .  .  , 
nation’s  biggest  cotton  market  ,  .  .  national 
aviation  gateway  to  Latin  America  .  ... 
projected  construction  expenditures  for  the 
first  three  postwar  years,  $406,000,000  .  .  . 
so  many ’new  steel  skeletons  are  rising  on 
every  hand  the  skyline  has  a  jagged  unfin¬ 
ished  appearance  .  .  . 

— Washington  Times-Herald. 


Belgrade — Life  behind  the  so- 
called  “Iron  Curtain”  has  be¬ 
come  a  good  deal  more  pleasant 
for  foreign  correspondents  here 
since  the  Yugoslav  Journalists 
Federation  opened  its  swanky 
press  club  In  the  former  apart¬ 
ment  of  a  prewar  Yugoslav  for¬ 
eign  minister. 

The  club,  operated  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  foreign  and  local  news¬ 
men,  including  two  Americans, 
offers  a  moderately-priced  res¬ 
taurant,  well-stocked  bar,  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  salon  and  Saturday 
night  dances. 

Only  complaint  of  American 
journalists  here  is  that  while 
the  British  and  French  Embas¬ 
sies  see  to  it  that  the  latest  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  newspapers  are 
available  at  the  club,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embas^  here  does  not  im¬ 
port  American  newspapers  or 
magazines  into  the  country,  and 
reading  matter  is  therefore  lim- 


You  need  remember  only  two  facts  about 
Houston:  (1)  It  is  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  active  market  in  the  South.  (2)  One 
medium.  The  Houston  Chronicle,  reaches 
all  levels  and  corners  of  this  market  with  the 
kind  of  efficiency  that  makes  a  space  buyer’s 
job  a  pleasure.  The  Chronicle’s  leadership  in 
Houston  is  a  matter  of  record.  In  fact.  The 
Chronicle  for  34  consecutive  years  has  been 
first  in  both  advertising  and  circulation. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 
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Perspective  is  important  in  publishing,  too.  Ability  significant.  Sidetrack  the  "sensational''.  Fight  for 

to  discern  between  big  news  and  little  news  is  a  right,  and  against  wrong. 

fundamental  factor  in  painting  an  accurate  pichire  Good  perspective  stands  prominently  on  the 

of  the  news  of  the  world.  Globe -Democrat  platform.  It  has  worked  with  truth. 

Long  ago  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  learned  courage,  progress  and  civic-mindedness  in  building 
that  proper  perspective  comes  from  looking  at  things  the  great  Globe-Democrat  reputation,  almost  a 
through  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Highlight  the  hundred  years  old. 


ber  of  sales.  It  is  not  unusual  /'^s 

for  a  single  employee  to  sell  V  /  1  ^  /  / 

well  over  500  tickets. 

Reserved  seats  are  usually 
placed  on  sale  shortly  belore 

the  opening  of  the  show  at  the  AN  AP  report  from  Hendcnon. 
auditorium  and  at  the  Sentinel  ^  - 

public  service  counter.  Here 
again,  more  Sentinel  employes 
give  unselfishly  of  their  time 
handling  the  flood  of  orders. 

Nearly  all  reserved  seat  tickets 

MILWAUKp,  Wis.-The  Mil-  and  promotes  advertising  for  the  wUhff  dS^hoLs^^lStL- toYy  weil 
xoaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and  Sentinel  as  well  as  interest  in  ^ 

Vacation  Show  recently  com-  the  show.  He  handles  the  ar-  . 

Dieted  a  nine-day  run  at  the  rangcments  necessary  to  secure  Placards  and  Everything 
Milwaukee  auditorium  that  at-  open  dates  at  the  auditorium.  One  half  of  the  seats  for  eve- 
tracted  100,000  sports  minded  the  billing  of  the  acts  that  are  ning  performances  are  unre¬ 
persons,  all  without  the  aid  of  to  be  presented,  and  the  ar-  served  and  available  to  the 
any  outside  professional  bally-  rangement  and  sale  of  exhibi-  holders  of  general  admission 
boo  artists  or  magic  wands.  tors'  space.  tickets  on  the  basis  of  first 

The  men  and  women  who  While  Collins  is  busy  with  come — first  served.  This  en- 
work  on  the  Sentinel  staff  pro-  these  details,  the  promotion  de-  ables  those  who  were  unable  to 
moted  and  produced  this  sue-  partment  prepares  copy  and  lay-  get  a  reserved  ticket  to  still  find 
cessful  sports  event  while  busy  out  material  for  advance  bro-  good  seats  for  the  stage  and 
with  their  regular  jobs  of  meet-  chores,  ads,  billboards,  window  tank  show.  To  encourage  mati- 
Ing  deadlines  and  producing  a  posters,  press  releases,  stream-  nee  attendance  no  seats  are  re- 
newspaper.  Not  only  that,  but  ers  and  other  media.  served  except  on  weekends, 

they’ve  been  doing  it  year  after  Much  of  the  type,  engravings,  About  a  week  before  the  show 
year  with  the  same  amazing  etc.  is  prepared  in  the  Senti-  is  scheduled  to  open,  circulation 
success.  nel’s  own  composing  room  and  district  managers  distribute 

How  do  they  do  it?  engraving  department  and  then  placards  to  Sentinel  agencies  for 

To  begin  with.  Sentinel  em-  sent  to  outside  printers  for  ac-  display  in  their  windows  and  a 
ployes  are  interested  in  making  tual  production.  concentrated  advertising  pro- 

any  Sentinel  venture  a  success.  Letters  are  written  to  Resorts,  gram  goes  into  effect. 

More  than  503  strong,  they  Conservation  Clubs,  Sporting  An  electric  sign  on  the  city 
wanted  a  good  show  and  they  Goods  Dealers,  and  others  an-  hall,  reserved  for  use  in  telling 
worked  until  they  got  it.  nouncing  the  dates  of  the  show  of  outstanding  civic  affairs,  car- 

Secondly,  they’re  a  sports-  and  other  pertinent  facts,  and  ries  the  Sports  Show  message 
minded  group  of  people.  encourage  either  exhibitor  or  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 

Fishermen's  Party  Started  It  audience  participation.  pie,  and  the  city  common  coun¬ 

it  becan  in  the  snrini?  of  ifltt  These  letters  are  mimeo-  cil  favors  the  show  with  a  spe- 
when  teese  folks  eot  together  Rraphed  or  multigraphed  in  the  cial  resolution  commending  the 
tested  Dublic  oninion  and  then  Sentinel's  service  department  affair  and  granting  permission 

L K "“"“i  ';y  “',1s 

Sentinel  Fisherman's  Partv  in  promotion.  vertismg  the  show  over  eight 

the  Schroeder  Hotel  The  ac-  meantime,  the  city  city  bridges  spanning  the  Mil- 

ceotance  ^f  thif  nartv  was  in-  room  has  been  busy  writing  and  waukee  River, 
stantaneous  and  it  inmediatelv  running  advance  stories  and  pic-  Half  the  streetcars  in  the  city 
became  an  annual  affair  tha^  tures  as  facts  about  the  show  carry  an  advertising  card  on  the 
grew  i^  D?oDor«on  untU  it  was  are  develoned.  Members  of  the  front  or  rear  of  the  car.  3-  and 
moved  to  the  Auditorium.^  Still  sPorts  staff  also  feature  stories  ^4-  ^hfet  billb^rds  sp^^^ 
a  one  day  party,  the  6,600  re-  on  acts  or  exhibits  that  they  feel  over  town  like  magic  and  rad^^^ 
served  seats  were  usually  sold  have  unusual  reader  value.  spots  written  by  the  advertis- 
out  between  sunsets.  Everybody's  In  It  infaf 

J  I  this  stage  of  the  game,  before  the  show.  Each  station 


behind  ^^Idiiivauli  ee  Sporti 


100,000  Attend  Event 
Staged  by  Daily’s  Staff 


BUSINISS^CiNni 


. .  ond  complete,  focteol  cowtifi 
of  finance,  business,  ogriciltut 
industry  ond  ollied  fields  is  ofM 
in  0  sin9le,  comprehensive '‘Mis t 
Section/'  the  most  populor  beuN* 
reference  in  Texes. 

Th#  Opffot  Tim*!  H#foW 
•ft  circuforion  of  ony  oowipo^  •  Jv 
proioorovt  rw#nry*cou«>y  0ont»  *1^ 
MOfKOt. 


A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  -  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  "The 
New  York  Sun.  This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  'The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 


Danas'  Oraalaif 
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RADIO  CORPORATIOM  af  AMERICA 


RCA  Communications’  new  world-wide  automatic  tape  relaif  radio  system  speeds  Radiograms. 


New  wings  for  words  around  the  world! 


Radiograms  “Via  RCA”  to  and  from 
overseas  points  now  are  processed  by 
automatic  machines  which  speed  your 
messages  through  such  gateway  cities 
as  New  York,  London,  San  Francisco 
and  Manila,  without  delay. 

This  advanced  technique  in  inter¬ 
national  radiotelegraphy  is  the  result 
of  wartime  research  and  development. 
It  gives  to  private  messages  the  same 
speed,  accuracy  and  dependability 
which  were  attained  through  its  world¬ 
wide  use  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Communi¬ 
cations  Service  during  the  war. 

“VlclfOto”  T.M.  R«g.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


RCA  Laboratories— one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  centers  of  radio  and  electronic 
research— is  continually  pioneering  and 
advancing  radio  communications  in 
service  to  the  Nation  and  the  public. 

When  you  buy  an  RCA  Victor  radio 
or  television  receiver,  Victrola  radio- 
phonograph,  or  phonograph  record,  you 
are  getting,  thanks  to  RCA  research  and 
engineering,  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  its  kind  science  has  achieved. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Budding, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Show,  Sundays,  2:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 


At  RCA  Communications,  “Pack¬ 
age  Sets”  contain  an  automatic 
sending  and  receiving  unit  for  a 
foreign  gateway  city.  Messages,  in 
tape  form,  received  through  these 
machines,  are  ready  for  quick  de¬ 
livery  or  immediate  tran.smission 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Frank  Tripp  to  Write 
Column  for  GFC 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

S.  GEORGE  LITTLE  had  been 

persuading  Frank  E.  Tripp  for 
some  time  to  write  a  column 
for  Gerard  Fea¬ 
tures  Corpora¬ 
tion  when  the 
general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers 
finally  set  his 
conditions; 

“Show  these 
samples  (col¬ 
umns  he  had 
written  earlier 
for  the  Gannett 
papers ) .  sans 
salestalk,  to  a  Tripp 

dozen  or  so  edi¬ 
tors  whose  judgment  we  will 
both  respect.  If  25%  of  them 
say  ‘I’ll  run  it’  then  I’m  licked 
and  we’ll  get  together  and  fix 
up  the  details.  If  they  brush 
you  off  with  harsh,  or  even  with 
kind  words  about  lack  of  space 
or  limited  budget,  then  I’m  right 
— and  let  that  be  the  last  of  it.” 

That  was  March  20.  George 
Little  took  the  challenge, 
showed  his  samples  without 
salestalk  and  has  signed  the 
widely  known  newspaperman  to 
write  a  weekly  column,  about 
700  words  long,  beginning 
June  1. 

“ITiirty-seven  percent  of  them 
came  back  with,  ‘If  Frank  Tripp 
does  a  column,  we  definitely 
want  it,’  ”  Little  reported. 

A  newspaperman  since  1901, 
Tripp  worked  closely  with  Little 
during  the  war  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Council,  a  position  which 
resulted  largely  from  his  con¬ 
structive  work  as  member  of 
the  Advertising  Bureau  commit¬ 
tee,  1929  to  1946,  and  chairman 
for  three  years. 

During  the  first  16  of  his  46 
newspaper  years  Tripp  worked 
in  the  news  department  and  en¬ 
tered  the  business  side  with  the 
proviso  that  at  any  time  he 
might  return.  He  had  founded 
one  of  the  first  modern  news¬ 
paper  columns  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  ‘"The  Growler,”  a 
miniature  newspaper  page  set 
In  columns  nine  ems  wide,  that 


ran  in  the  Elmira  Evening  Star 
contemporaneously  with  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams’  similar  “Gotham 
Gazette.” 

Despite  pressure  of  other 
work,  Tripp  resumed  writing 
in  1941  and  other  Gannett  edi¬ 
tors  picked  up  his  Elmira  col¬ 
umn  of  humor,  satire,  remi¬ 
niscence,  human  interest  and 
current  comment  —  sometimes 
comment  on  newspaper  prin¬ 
ciples.  His  “Dear  Harold”  letter 
to  Harold  L.  Ickes  was  widely 
reprinted.  Tripp  has  been  not 
infrequently  spokesman  for 
newspapers  against  their  critics, 
as  in  the  fight  against  the  Tug- 
well  Bill  and  anti-newspaper 
matter  in  school  texts. 

Marriage  Column 

FOR  WOMEN’S  pages,  which 

admittedly  need  good  news 
features.  National  Newspaper 
Service  will  release  a  six-a-week 
column  on  marriage  and  family 
relations  by  Dr.  Paul  Poponoe, 
May  12. 

Dr.  Poponoe  is  well-known  as 
director  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Family  Relations,  author 
of  a  number  of  books  on  the 
family,  marriage,  heredity  and 
human  relationships,  lecturer 
and  contributor  to  national  pub¬ 
lications. 

Noting  the  danger  of  inade¬ 
quate  information  in  answering 
marriage  problems,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  stressing  the  scientific 
basis  of  “Modern  Marriage”  and 
Dr.  Poponoe’s  reputation.  Each 
column  will  include  a  question 
and  answer  section,  and  offers  of 
a  wide  variety  of  booklets  will 
be  optional  with  editors. 

Return  to  Reporting 
BECAUSE  the  military  basis  for 

peace  is  so  important  in  the 
current  power  policies  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  New  York  Post  has 
signed  Maj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot  to  leave  his  analyses  of 
military  and  political  strategy 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
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une  and  report  five  times  a  week 
on  background  military  develop¬ 
ments  for  the  Post  and  Post 
Syndicate  beginning  May  19. 
Maj.  Eliot  wrote  eight  years  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  special¬ 
ized  in  military  subjects  after 
his  book,  “By  the  Ramparts  We 
Watch.” 

Chlorine 

TWO  YEARS  ago  Dorothy 
Bond’s  cartoon  booklets,  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Gertie,”  “Navy  Nora” 
and  “Office  Daze”  earned  her  a 
contract  with  National  News¬ 
paper  Service  doing  a  panel, 
“The  Ladies,”  and  the  feature 
proved  so  salable  that  “Chlor¬ 
ine,”  one  of  the  recurring  panel 
characters,  soon  will  become  a 
Sunday  third-page  comic.  Chlor¬ 
ine  is  a  dumb,  but  uninhibited 
blonde  working  girl,  and  funny. 

Dorothy  Bond  began  getting 
ideas  for  her  feature  while  sec¬ 
retary  to  an  admiral  during  the 
war,  observing  office  routine. 
Her  daily  panel  hits  enough 
feminine  bullseyes  to  attract 
numerous  ideas  from  readers. 

Notes  and  Personab 

NEA  SERVICE,  after  a  query  to 
editors,  is  continuing  its  present 
“experiment”  of  handling  NEA 
special  dispatches  as  one-page 
running  stories  broken  up  by 
one  or  two  optional  heads  and 
possible  leads  for  editors  who 
must  run  features  in  install¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Hollywood  News 
Syndicate,  a  new  service,  is  of¬ 
fering  a  weekly  column,  “Jefty 
Collier — ^Hollywood  Reporter”  as 


its  main  feature,  but  plans  alM  I 
to  release  other  movie  featursi  I 
cartoons  and  radio  transcr?  I 
tions.  .  ,  .  The  Palestine  i  mJ  I 
EAST  Feature  Service  has  sn-  » 
nounced  monthly  releases  o{  * 
four  articles  on  social  phases  ’’ 
of  life  in  the  Middle  East,  espe 
daily  labor  trends.  Nah® 
Guttman,  American  representa¬ 
tive,  is  also  associated  with  the 
Jewish  National  Workers  Alli¬ 
ance  of  America.  .  .  .  Phii  y 
Bessey,  for  more  than  20  yean 
associated  with  NEA  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  representative.  Central  Di¬ 
vision  and  Pacific  Coast  Man¬ 
ager,  has  joined  the  Undo 
Feature  Syndicate  sales  sM 
.  .  ,  Harry  Baker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Syitoi- 
CATE,  has  answered  some  puzzle 
ment  over  resale  of  CSS  fea¬ 
tures  originally  sold  to  the  1 
Philadelphia  Record  to  the 
Inquirer  by  stating  that  they 
had  been  offered  first  to  the 
Bulletin  but  when  decision  was 
postponed  had  been  sold  to  the 
Record  at  no  increase  of  rate 
.  .  .  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  II,  CSS 
feature  columnist,  had  a  recent 
column  read  into  the  Condret- 
sional  Record.  .  ,  .  Zack  Mosley, 
creator  of  the  Chicago  Tribuni- 
New  York  News  SynwcatYi 
“Smilin’  Jack”  has  been  usinj 
his  Kw  Beechcraft  plane  as  a 
flying  studio  and  beating  air¬ 
line  schedules  —  he  lands  and 
sets  up  to  draw.  .  .  .  Noun 
American  Newspaper  Aluanci 
Hollywood  Columnist  Sheilah 
Graham  has  offered  “moyietes” 
space  in  her  Saturday  columni 
to  “answer  back.” 


Hsks’s  AMOTHtn  Rsmoh  Wm 
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exclusively!! 


TRANSMIHER 


This  is  a  20,000  watt  Trans¬ 
mitter  built  by  Press  Wireless. 
Effectiveness  of  power  is  im¬ 
portant,  depending  upon  the 
skill  of  its  application.  From 
the  Normandy  beachhead  PW 
used  a  400  watt  Transmitter 
direct  to  NY  for  telegraph, 
photos  and  broadcast  trans¬ 
missions.  Many  experts  fore 
cast  failure,  but  again  PW 
proved  that  it’s  "know  how" 
that  counts. 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
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■  DITOR  A  PUBLISHKR  for  May  10. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  TRIPP 

Frank  Tripp’s  philosophy  and  grass  roots  humor  are 
pretty  well  known  to  American  newspapermen.  Some  do 
not  know  however  that  he  is  a  product  of  the  newsroom 
and  the  theatre:  that  his  quaint  style  gave  him  his  early 
reputation  and  that  for  16  years  he  lived  by  his  pen. 

At  the  war’s  beginning,  to  do  his  part  in  man  shortage, 
he  resumed  weekly  writing  for  the  21  Gannett  papers  of 
which  he  has  been  general  manager  for  22  years. 

His  down-to-earth  observations,  amusing  recollections 
of  a  long  and  active  career  and  his  frothy  treatment  of 
national  and  newspaper  topics  as  they  confront  the  public 
have  given  him  a  readership  well  near  the  top,  say  Gannett 
editors.  He  makes  them  weep.  He  makes  them  laugh. 
He  makes  them  think. 

General  Features  sought  for  a  long  time  to  gain  Tripp’s 
consent  to  offer  his  writings  to  other  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  He  has  finally  agreed  after  a  sample  sound¬ 
ing  of  editors,  which  shows  that  37%  of  those  approached 
want  his  column.  His  idea  of  it  is  expressed  in  a  character¬ 
istic  letter,  shown  opposite. 

About  650  words  for  one  time  per  week.  Better  contact 
us  now  if  you  want  Tripp  for  your  territory. 


"I'M  GUARANTEEING  NOTHING" 

George  Little,  Pres. 

General  Features  Corporation 
New  York,  New  York 
Dear  George: 

From  the  returns  I  guess  you  were  right.  Editors  seem 
to  want  my  hokum.  I'm  pleased  because  I  always  wanted 
to  revert  to  type  to  tail  off  my  newspaper  career. 

I  hope  you  can  make  the  boys  understand  that  you’re 
to  blame  for  it  all.  I'm  not  after  fan  moil  nor  box  tops 
and  I  don't  need  more  dough — not  yet — but  if  I've  got 
anything  that  will  help  newspapers  they  ccm  hove  it. 

Make  it  plain  that  I  just  write  to  folks  and  don't  send 
'em  to  encyclopedias  to  find  out  what  I  mean.  I've  no 
following  in  universities  or  literary  clubs.  I  wont  papers 
to  buy  it  and  not  get  it  sold  to  them. 

I've  found  that  once  a  week  is  often  enough  to  hear 
from  a  bird  who  has  nothing  to  force  down  readers' 
throats — just  wants  them  to  enjoy  themselves. 

So  it  will  be  once  a  week  like  we  run  it — and  now 
and  then  may  be  good.  I'm  guaranteeing  nothing. 
There'll  be  no  rebcrtes  to  papers  that  lose  circulation.  You 
might  tell  them  though  that  our  papers,  which  have  been 
five-year  guinea  pigs,  ain't  lost  much 

(Signed)  FRANK  TRIPP 


Once  a  Week  —  Beginninfc  June  I 

- WIRE  FOR  RATES  AND  SAMPLES - 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


Phone:  ELdorado  5-3781  and  2 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y, 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


City  Room  Discipline 
For  Classrooms  Urged 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

IMPOSE  city  room  discipline  on 
news  writing  classes,  urges 
Reginald  Coggeshall,  head  of 
the  Drake  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  writing  in 
the  spring  bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators. 

“In  that  introductory  news 
course  never  let  the  students 
get  away  from  the  feeling  that 
they  are  in  the  city  room,”  he 
advises.  “Never  let  them  for¬ 
get  that  you  are  a  city  editor 
who  sees  them  only  as  individ¬ 
uals  on  a  payroll — that  they  are 
expected  to  produce,  and  that 
you’d  fire  any  of  ’em  without 
hesitation.  Not  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  but  tomorrow.” 

_  The  actual  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  student  acquires 
in  a  reporting  course  is  relative¬ 
ly  small,  Coggeshall  points  out. 
“He  is  learning  to  do  something. 

Explode  Over  Deadlines! 
“Accuracy  in  names,  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  writing  that 
the  copy  desk  can  trim  into  pub¬ 
lishable  shape,  can  be  taught  in 
the  classroom,  but  no  more 
credit  goes  with  such  skill  than 
appearing  at  a  tea  with  the  back 
of  your  ears  washed.  It  is  only 
the  lack  that  is  noticed.  .  .  . 

“Explode  over  deadlines,” 
Coggeshall  suggests.  “Let  ’em 
nickname  you  ‘Old  Deadline,’ 
but  deserve  it!” 

Coggeshall’s  article  was  one 
of  several  in  the  administrator’s 
bulletin  dealing  with  college 
Journalism  education.  Also  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed  of  West 
Virginia  University,  editor,  and 
president  of  ASJSA,  was  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  third  annual  con¬ 
ference  to  be  conducted  June  27 
and  28  in  Chicago. 

Distributed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  buletin  was  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  1947  directory,  which 
lists  two  new  member  institu¬ 
tions,  bringing  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  society  to  20. 

University  of  Alabama, 
through  Charles  E.  Rounds,  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism; 
and  Texas  State  College  for 
Women,  through  F.  L.  McDon¬ 
ald.  director  of  the  department 
of  journalism,  are  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  schools. 

Reliaiom  Joimalism 
SPECIFIC  college  training  for 
religious  journalism  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  editors  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  questionnaire  mailed  in 
conjunction  with  the  opening  of 
a  denartment  in  that  field  at 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University  in 
Shawnee,  according  to  William 
F.  Tanner,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Of  38  edi’ors  answering  a  let¬ 
ter  mailed  bv  Tanner,  22  recom¬ 
mended  college  education  with 
varying  decrees  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  while  13  specified  material 


which  they  think  should  be 
taught  in  a  course  in  religious 
journalism,  he  says. 

The  department  of  religious 
journalism  was  instituted  at  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Baptist  during  the  past 
school  year,  as  one  step  in  the 
school’s  program  of  offering  a 
wide  choice  of  subject  matter 
in  what  President  John  W. 
Raley  calls  “applied  Christian¬ 
ity.” 

Placement  Service 
A  TEACHERS’  placement  bu¬ 
reau  for  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the 
offices  of  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  of 
Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer 
of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Now  engaged 
in  compiling  a 
directory  of 
j  ournalism 
Luxon  teachers  in  the 
United  States, 
the  first  published  since  1941, 
Dr.  Luxon  has  mailed  informa¬ 
tion  cards  to  more  than  1,500 
teachers  of  journalism  in  four- 
year  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  The  cards  call  attention  to 
the  new  directory,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  issue  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly,  invite  non¬ 
members  to  join  AATJ,  and  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  bureau. 

Laboratorv  Projects 

THROUGH  cooperation  with  the 
Bethletem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
and  its  radio  station,  WGPA, 
Lehigh  University  students  in 
journalism  are  now  receiving 
actual  newspaper  and  radio  lab¬ 
oratory  experience. 

Students  in  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  courses  do  night  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Globe-Times,  and 
those  in  the  two  radio  news 
writing  courses  prepare  a  4:30 
p.m.  daily  local  news  broadcast 
for  WGPA. 

Public  Relations  Institutes 
TWO  Ohio  journalism  schools 
have  announced  public  rela¬ 
tions  institutes.  A  public  rela¬ 
tions  roundtable  took  place  May 
2  and  3  at  Ohio  University:  a 
two  day  institute  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  Kent  State  University 
June  10  and  11. 

Donald  W.  Krimel,  chairman 
of  the  guiding  committee  at 
Ohio,  said  the  roundtable  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  “the  first  of  its  kind 
intended  specifically  to  plan  a 
college  curriculum  in  public  re¬ 
lations.”  Two  thirds  of  those 
participating  were  professional 
public  relations  men. 

The  Kent  State  institute  will 
be  patterned  after  that  school’s 


nationally  known  short  course 
in  news  photography.  Pendieton 
Dudley,  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  and  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  will 
be  in  charge. 

Free  Press  Course 
TWO  new  elective  courses,  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  further  the 
journalism  student's  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  communications  agen¬ 
cies  in  modern  society  have 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
school  of  journalism. 

The  courses,  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
journalism,  are  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Communications  Law” 
and  “The  Newspaper  in  a  Dy¬ 
namic  Society. 

Rafffirtv  at  Mexico 

KEEN  RAFFERTY,  for  11  years 

head  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  will 
head  a  new  di¬ 
vision  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the 
University  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  new  divi¬ 
sion  will  open 
in  the  fall  with 
a  major  and 
minor  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Rafferty  b  e  - 
g  a  n  newspaper 
work  in  1923  as 
City  hall  report-  Rafferty 
er  on  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Star.  He  became 
assistant  editor  and  head  of  the 
desk  at  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  in  1928. 

Activities  in  Schools 

THREE  new  instructors  have 

been  added  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  department  of  journalism, 
bringing  the  total  faculty  to 
eight  with  a  combined  84  years 
of  newspaper  experience.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Norman  G.  Warsinske,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Western 
Livestock  Reporter,  told  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  Montana 
State  University  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  trade  and 
technical  publications  are  “wide 
open”  to  graduates  who  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  trade 
field  they  may  enter. 

.  .  .  Second  year  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  have  been  writing 
copy  for  editors  of  their  home¬ 
town  papers. 

.  .  .  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  head 
of  the  University  of  Nevada 
journalism  department,  was 
given  a  watch  “for  long  and 
faithful  service”  by  the  Nevada 
State  Press  Association,  of 
which  he  is  secretary-treasurer. 

.  .  .  Spring  newsoaper  pub¬ 
lishing  expeditions  of  Iowa  State 
College  journalism  students 
have  been  resumed  in  pre-war 
style.  The  students  take  over 
for  a  day  the  publication  of  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  in  their  area. 

.  .  .  Since  128  of  the  138  news¬ 
papers  in  North  Dakota  are 
weeklies,  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  weekly  field 
next  year  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum. 


Editorial  Conference  I 
Planned  in  Michigan 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Michi- 
gan  newspapermen  will  gather 
here  May  12  and  13  for  the  flnt 
annual  state  editorial  confer¬ 
ence  under  sponsorship  of  the  i 
Michigan  Press  association. 

Gene  Alleman,  of  East  Lan-  ; 
sing,  secretary-manager  of  the  ' 
association,  said  principal  speak-  |  < 
ers  would  include  N.  R.  Howard,  ! ' 
president  of  the  American  So-  i  ■ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  f  ^ 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Nevr  H 
Ralph  Heinzen,  United  Press  f 
foreign  correspondent,  and  Yates  ^ 
McDaniel,  chief  of  the  Detroit  ^ 
Associated  Press  bureau.  i  i 

Milton  D.  Hewes,  news  editor  ■ ! 
of  the  Bay  City  Times,  will  be  i| 
chairman  and  Carl  M.  Saunders,  i 
editor  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  will  be  consultant.  , 
■  i 

Strebig  to  Receive  I 
Marquette's  Award  • 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — James  J. 
Strebig.  aviation  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  =, 
be  presented  with  the  1947  ? 

“Byline  Award”  of  the  Mar-  ■ 
quette  University  College  of  i 
Journalism,  according  to  an  an-  I 
nouncement  by  Dean  J.  L.  O'Sul-  f 
livan.  5 

Marquette’s  byline  Award  was  ? 
established  last  year  to  honor  I 
alumni  of  the  College  of  Jour-  | 
nalism  who  have  attained  dis-  | 
tinction  in  their  field.  The  pres-  || 
entation  will  be  made  May  19.  8 


FOR  EFFICIENT  SALES 
PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

in  your  dealings  with 
Advertisers  and  their 
Advertising  Agencies— 
get  the  new  1 947  Stand¬ 
ard  Advertising  Regis¬ 
ter.  Completely  revised 
and  packed  with  data 
for  profitable  and  time¬ 
saving  results  in  your 
sales  and  promotion 
activities. 

The  Agency  List,  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  May 
and  Septemberfumishes 
a  record  of  2,000  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  with 
pertinent  data  on  their 

recognition,  their  10,000 

personnel  and 
J  30,000  clients. 

Write  for  all  de- 
tails  and  prices 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 
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Represented  Nationally 
by  Moloney.  Rettan  W  Schmitt.  Ini 


PUILISHER  for  May  10,  1947 


uses  eight  fingers,  Jim  uses  three. 
But  they  all  write  with  their  hearts! 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Jack  S.  McDowell  writes 
his  lively  Call-Bulletin  copy  via  the  full-fist  or  touch¬ 
typing  system.  The  conventional  city  room  style, 
hunt-and-peck.  is  used  by  ace  reporter  James  G. 
Chesnutt.  Jim’s  a  prize  winner,  too!  Won  the  George 
Westinghouse  Science  Writing  Award  for  the  best 
newspaper  story  of  1 946. 

Mary  Hahlbeck,  San  Francisco’s  leading  woman’s 
page  editor,  dictates  her  material  to  a  secretary.  Jack 
McDonald  can  dash  off  the  city’s  best  sports  column 
in  English,  sports  slang,  or  in  Morse  code.  (It’s  a  fact. 
Jack  pounded  the  wireless  keys  for  our  Navy  in  both 
World  Wars. ) 

And  so  it  goes.  Marie  Hicks  Davidson  says  it  with 
music.  In  fact,  she’s  the  dean  of  local  music  critics — 
just  as  Fred  Johnson  is  the  dean  of  San  Francisco 
drama  editors.  Political  writing  for  The  Call-Bulletin 
is  the  vocation  of  C.  Lyn  Fox,  whose  avocation  is 
writing  short  stories  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier’s,  and  other  national  slicks. 


Uncle  Joe  Dearing  pencils  his  stuff  on  the  back  of 
an  old  envelope,  because  you  can’t  tote  a  typewriter 
on  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  Lindsay  Arthur  writes 
in  electric  lights,  3J/2  high.  His  present  assign¬ 
ment  is  writing  for  San  Francisco’s  first  traveling 
electric  news  sign,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping 
district  as  a  public  service  by  The  Call-Bulletin. 

All  of  'em  arc  topnotch  writers.  San  Francisco’s 
best.  Because  they  use  their  legs  and  their  heads — as 
well  as  their  hands — when  they  write.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  they  write  with  their  hearts.  That’s  why  they 
win  national  awards  . . .  and  local  readers.  (The  Call- 
Bulletin  is  read  daily  by  more  San  Franciscans  than 
any  other  newspaper.) 

And  that’s  just  a  very  incomplete  listing  of  Call- 
Bulletin  by-liners  on  the  local  staff.  It’s  matched  for 
sparkle  by  the  parade  of  national  names  writing  regu¬ 
larly  for  San  Francisco’s  leading  newspaper.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Westbrook  Pegler,  David  Lawrence,  George 
Sokolsky,  Bob  Hope,  Walter  Winchcll,  Walter 
Kiernan,  Ashton  Stevens,  Harrison  Carroll,  Ida  Jean 
Kain  and  Lewis  Haney  ...  to  name  just  a  few 


CIRCULATION 

Stewart  Urges  High 
Rates,  Better  Paper 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

A  WARNING  to  circulation  out  as  I  did  earlier  the  need  for 
managers  to  hold  fast  to  their  price-cutting  if  we  are  to  stabi- 
present  subscription  rate  struc-  lize  our  national  economy.  But, 
tures  in  the  face  of  any  possible  the  price-cutting  program  which 
recession,  was  sounded  by  Russ  is  called  for  to  fend  off  a  reces- 
Stewart,  Chicago  Times  general  sion,  calls  for  the  trimming  of 
manager,  in  addressing  the  the  excesses  of  the  last  quarter 
Northern  States  Circulation  of  ’46,  the  extra  10%  and  15% 
Managers  Association  meeting  that  the  ‘get  all  you  can  while 
in  St.  Paul,  May  3.  you  can’’  boys  slapped  on  to  mer- 

“Justify  your  price  structure  chandise,  food  and  other  staples 
with  an  improved  newspaper  of  life. 

and  you  will  bring  credit  to  our  “If  you  had  been  guilty  of 
industry  and  credit  to  yourself  ‘getting  all  you  could' — if  you 
as  a  circulator,”  urged  Stewart,  had  jacked  your  circulation  rate 
“and,  most  important  of  all  structure  beyond  reason  just  be- 
from  the  front  office  of  your  cause  you  could  get  away  with 
newspaper,  as  a  revenue  pro-  it,  then  I  would  say  a  price  cut 
ducer.”  was  in  order  for  you,  too. 

Cites  Higher  Costs  Present  Rates  lustified 

Stewart  sketched  for  his  au-  “But,  newspaper  circulation 
dience  the  present  economic  rates — for  many  years  far  too 
paradox,  in  which  price  cutting  low — are  still  so  low  our  sub- 
is  being  advocated  in  order  to  scribers  continue  to  be  subsi- 
avoid  inflation  or  a  possible  re-  dized  by  our  advertisers, 
cession,  yet  the  cost  of  labor  and  “Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
materials  makes  it  necessary  for  realize  that  at  $90  a  ton  for 
newspapers  to  maintain  present  newsprint,  a  newspaper  weigh- 
advertising  and  circulation  rates,  ing  only  one  pound  uses  4V^ 
He  predicted  newspaper  ad-  cents  worth  of  raw,  unprocessed 
vertising  will  be  one  of  the  last  newsprint.  Add  to  that  the  cost 
items  to  feel  the  pinch  should  of  editorial  content,  labor,  pro- 


Fisher,  circulation  manager  of  toria,  B.  C.  by  steamship 
the  Evansville,  Ind.,  Newspa-  250  outstanding  carriers 
pers,  recently  asserted  in  calling  rewarded  for  their  efforts  b 
attention  to  National  Boys  and  March  .  .  .  The  softball  -tTiir 
Girls  Week  recently.  is  underway  for  the  dJiu 

“While  it  is  a  splendid  thing  News  carriers.  .  .  .  The  AtlasS 
to  devote  a  week  throughout  the  Journal’s  annual  scholastic 
country  to  the  importance  of  award  plan  will  send  10  carritB 
boys  and  girls  in  our  scheme  of  to  “Y”  camp  for  two  weeks  S! 
things,  it  is  a  job  newspaper-  summer.  .  .  .  Six  trophies  wm 
men  in  charge  of  boys  and  girls  awarded  to  Los  Angeles  Ex 
practice  every  day  of  the  year,”  aminer  carriers  for  meritorioui 
he  said.  service.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and 

Fisher  pointed  out  that  distri-  eleven  Passaic  ( N.  J. )  Herald  ’ 
button  of  the  Evansville  news-  News  carriers  were  guests  oi  K 
papers  requires  the  cooperation  the  newspaper  recently  when  I 
of  nearly  900  boys  and  girls,  they  made  a  trip  to  New  York  t 
who  receive  training  and  guid-  and  saw  Radio  City  Music  Hall  I 
ance  so  they  can  make  the  most  Easter  Show.  .  .  .  TVenty-ih  I 
of  the  opportunity  given  them.  Birmingham  Neios-Age-Heroid  ’ 

carriers  recently  enjoyed  a  nino  i 

Martin  to  Concord  day  trip  to  Washington  and  Now 

FRANK  MARTIN,  formerly  York,  with  all  expenses  paid  ' 
general  manager  of  North  a?  .a  reward  for  being  tops  h 
Shore  News,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  citizenship,  leadership  and 
leaving  his  former  post  May  17  scholarship.  .  .  .  Indionapola 
to  become  general  manager  of  Times  carriers  are  working  this 
the  Sullivan  News  Company,  month  to  earn  cash  or  an  aii 
Concord,  N.  H.  As  a  newsdealer  plane  trip  to  Chicago  in  Jum 
in  Lynn,  Martin  pointed  to  the  Six  boys  will  be  chosen  to  make 
great  increase  in  newspaper  cir-  the  plane  trip.  .  .  .  More  that 
culaticns  since  he  started  as  a  300  Seattle  Post  Intelligenur 
stock  boy  with  the  firm  in  1923.  carriers  recently  visited  the 
Circulation  figures  today,  he  Pudget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
said,  were  three  times  larger  enjoying  “chow”  from  the  gal 
than  in  1933.  ley  aboard  several  of  the  shipi 

“People  are  beginning  to  read  •  •  •  Cleveland  Press  will  agii 
more  than  just  one  newspaper  award  scholarships  to  outstaad- 
and  one  magazine,”  he  said,  pre-  ing  carriers,  including  three  ol 
dieting  this  increased  public  de-  $350  and  two  of  $150  to  go  to 
sire  to  read  will  be  continually  selected  carriers  delivering 
refiected  in  all  circulations.  home  delivery  routes  at  tho 

time  of  their  graduation  from 
Carrier  Notes  h'Kh  school. 

VERNON  V.  BEACHAM,  21  j 


“this  well  advertised  recession” 
come  about.  “Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  in  the  last 
ditch  stand,”  he  said,  “in  the 
final  drive  to  get  goods  moving. 
But,  if  the  goods  fail  to  move, 
then  you  can  expect  the  volume 
of  advertising  in  your  newspa¬ 
pers  to  hit  the  toboggan.” 

Stewart  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  1946  was  a  profit¬ 
able  year  for  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  despite  the  newsprint 
shortage,  but  pointed  out  that  if 
newspapers  had  not  had  this 
abnormally  high  advertising 
volume,  what  would  they  have 
done  in  the  face  of  increased 
costs  of  labor  and  newsprint. 
Turning  to  the  future,  he  said: 

Solidify  Rate  Structure 

“How  your  newspaper  will 
weather  the  storms,  if  they 
come,  will  depend  on  how  well 
you  have  solidified  the  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  of  your  newspa¬ 
pers.  Your  publishers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  look  to  you  to  share 
equally — 50-50 — with  your  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  in  providing 
the  income  to  keep  your  news¬ 
papers  on  the  black  side  of  the 
ledger.” 

'The  Times  general  manager 
asserted  that  for  too  many 
years  in  the  past,  circulation 
revenue  has  run  a  poor  second 
on  most  newspapers  to  advertis¬ 
ing  income.  He  reminded  circu¬ 
lators  that  it  is  much  “more 
comfortable”  to  know  their 
newspaper  operations  will  not 
be  as  dependent  on  immediate 
business  trends,  as  reflected  in 
advertising  linage,  if  they  main¬ 
tain  their  circulation  revenue. 
He  continued: 

“This  may  make  me  sound 
rather  inconsistent — p  o  i  n  t  i  n  g 
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duction  and  you’ll  discover  that 
unlike  any  other  industry,  ours 
is  one  in  which  we  sell  our  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  consumer  at  a  price 
far  below  what  it  costs  us  to 
produce  that  product. 

“So,  if  any  of  you  are  con¬ 
fronted  in  this  wave  of  price- 
cutting  which  is  sweeping  the 
country',  with  demands  or  sug¬ 
gestions  that  perhaps  you  should 
cut  back  to  your  pre-war  level, 
I  hope  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
pointing  out  that  pertinent  fact 
about  our  economy. 

Better  Editorial  Product 

■‘And  I  hope  the  circulators 
and  publishers  of  the  country 
will  not  force  circulation  rates 
downward  by  instigating  any 
of  the  old,  silly,  cut-throat  com¬ 
petitive  tactics  of  newspaper 
price  wars. 

“I  do  think,  however,  that 
newspapers  have  been,  during 
the  war  and  last  year,  because 
of  the  newsprint  situation,  get¬ 
ting  away  with  a  curtailed  edi¬ 
torial  content  not  compatible 
with  the  increased  price  you 
are  receiving  for  your  newspa¬ 
per. 

‘“We  still  have  the  newsprint 
shortage  with  us — and  it  will 
probably  be  here  for  some  time 
— at  least.  I  think,  another  year 
or  two. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  do  so— improve  your  product. 
Urge  your  publishers  and  your 
editors  to  put  out  the  best,  most 
complete  newspaper  it  is  within 
their  power  to  do.” 

Rsher  Cites  Carriers 
“NO  SINGLE  activity  contri¬ 
butes  as  much  to  the  youth  of 
America  as  the  carrying  of  a 
daily  newspaper  route,”  Rex 


Expsess? 


INtal  Plane  Crashes;  OneK 


year-old  Navy  veteran,  is  pur-  •  — — 
chasing  a  new  home  under  the  ^  (ToiiriCT 
GI  loan  plan  and  payments  on 
it  are  made  with  earnings  on  his 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger  newspa¬ 
per  route,  which  supplements  ‘  '**"  Punmifc  of  Tforhir 
his  income  as  a  radio  mechanic 
at  the  Naval  base.  .  .  .  Clarence 
Hartley,  Birmingham  Post  car¬ 
rier,  recently  shinnied  up  a 
porch  pillar  to  attack  a  fire  with 
an  ax.  His  quick  work  saved 
the  dwelling. 


From  Carrier  Papers 
CARRIER  papers  from  coast  to 
coast  reveal  a  growing  surge 
of  activities  on  all  fronts  as 
newspapers  approach  the  spring 
and  summer  season.  .  .  .  Seattle 
Times'  “fastball”  season  opens 
with  500  boys  on  38  teams  com¬ 
peting  in  19  city  districts.  Times 
carrier-salesmen  recently  en¬ 
joyed  an  all-day  outing  to  Vic- 


AP-UP-INS 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 
NEW  YORK  TIMES* 
REUTERS* 

*  fxtiuiiv* 


Idea  Man! 

Flunk  this  idea  on  your  hosii't) 
desk:  Pul  “Magazine”  down  on 
your  next  srhedule  in  America’s 
6th  largest  city!  “Magazine”  is 
parked  with  dramatic  locally 
edited  picture  stories.  Compelling 
gravure.  1,000  line  page  size.  A 
natural  for  “national”  advertisers! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


REACH  BUFFALO'S  BUYING 
POWER  thru  the 

Morning  and  Snndny  HsifP 

National  Repreaanlali'ro: 
OSBORN.  SCOLARO.MEEKE*  »  W 


The  Hearn 

The  Honor  of  I 


on 

ting  an  American 

FROM  A  RADIO  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

ON  SEPTEMBER  28,  1932,  AND  REPRINTED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

‘1  know  of  no  finer  title,  and  I  want  no 
higher  position,  than  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“In  the  ancient  days  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  meant  to  be  the  equal  of  princes  and 
kings. 

“Today  the  most  envied  honor  in  the 
world  is  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

“And  this  is  so,  not  merely  because 
America  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
but  because  it  is  the  freest  nation  in  the 
world,  and  the  happiest  nation  on  account 
of  its  freedom. 

“We  cannot  understand  how  much  free¬ 
dom  means  in  this  country  until  we  come 
back  from  countries  w'here  freedom  means 
nothing. 

“Here  we  have  freedom  of  thought,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech. 

“Here  we  can  think  and  say  and  do  what 
we  please  as  long  as  we  do  not  Interfere 


with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

“But  the  great  honor  and  advantage  of 
being  an  American  citizen  carries  with  it 
an  obligation  just  as  great,  and  that  obli¬ 
gation  is  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights 
and  liberties  and  privileges  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  won  for  us  in  blood  and  toil  and 
travail,  that  we  may  hand  this  precious 
heritage  of  freedom  and  independence,  of 
liberty  and  dignity,  down  to  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children,  undiminished 
and  unimpaired.” 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  suited  action 
to  their  words  above. 

They  were  the  first  to  sponsor  “I  Am  An 
American”  Day.  They  have  played  a  major  part 
in  making  this  all-American  expression  of 
Americanism  a  year-in  and  year-out  institution 
from  coast  to  coast 
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Havas  Name  Revived 
For  News-Only  Agency 

By  George  Langelaan 


PARIS  —  The  name  "Havas,” 
known  throughout  the  world 
for  many  decades  as  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  most  important 
French  cable  news  service,  will 
appear  again  very  shortly,  just 
as  soon  as  final  formalities  are 
completed. 

The  Agence  France-Presse. 
the  successors  who  represented 
France  in  London  and  elsewhere 
when  the  Germans  overran 
their  country,  feel  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  old  title  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  bettered. 

But  the  new  Havas  will  have 
one  great  difference  from  the 
old.  It  will  have  no  advertis¬ 
ing  tie-up  of  any  sort.  It  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  news. 

Agency  Relies  on  Subsidy 
When  the  Agence  France- 
Presse  took  over,  first  under  the 
title  of  Agence  Francaise  Inde- 
pendante.  Independent  French 
Agency,  working  out  of  London, 
it  naturally  had  to  rely  on  Al¬ 
lied  subsidy.  The  Agence  France-- 
Press!'  today  has  to  rely  on  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Like;  the  many  newspa¬ 
per  enterprises  that  started  up 
as  soon  as  France  was  freed,  it 
had  no  capital  of  its  own. 

Today  French  newspapers  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  support  the  agency,  so  it  still 


has  to  count  on  government  sup¬ 
port.  But  the  managers  of  to¬ 
day  maintain  that  subsidy  does 
not  mean  subserviance,  and 
there  is  no  interference,  they 
claim,  on  the  part  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  nor  do  they  receive  direc¬ 
tives. 

The  new  Havas  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  a  cooperative  organization 
owned  by  the  French  newspa¬ 
pers.  on  the  lines  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

In  Field  oi  Features 

Many  innovations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Agence  France- 
Presse.  Besides  the  cable  and 
telegraph  service,  it  has  entered 
the  field  of  features.  A  large 
staff  gathers  and  prepares  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  sold  not  only  to 
the  French  newspapers  but  to 
many  newspapers  abroad.  A 
photographic  service  has  also 
been  added. 

Another  innovation  is  a 
monthly  bulletin  of  special  docu¬ 
mentation.  All  the  news  and 
information  reaching  the  Agen¬ 
cy  in  Paris  is  sifted  by  a  staff  of 
experts  for  this  bulletin.  It  is 
sold  at  a  high  price  and  finds  its 
customers  in  the  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  big-business  con¬ 
cerns,  and  banks  in  France  and 
abroad.  The  text  is  prepared 
by  a  special  staff,  each  member 


of  which  is  an  expert  in  his 
branch. 

The  Agence  France-Presse  not 
only  sells  its  incoming  news  ser¬ 
vice  to  French  newspapers,  but 
it  has  entered  the  foreign  field. 
In  South  America  it  has  a  big 
following,  and  its  policy  has 
been  to  bring  back  to  Paris  men 
who  have  been  many  years  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  are 
best  able  to  choose  news  that 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  South 
American  newspapers.  News  of 
Roman  Catholic  interest  to 
South  America,  Canada,  and 
Holland  gets  special  attention. 

'English  Desk'  Started 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  new 
organization  ha;  started  an 
“English  desk,”  which  sends 
from  Paris  to  London  a  com¬ 
plete  service  of  French  news  in 
English.  This  is  a  24-hours  ser¬ 
vice  by  special  teleprinter  wire 
to  London  for  distribution  to 
British  clients,  and  in  Eire. 

Canada,  with  its  historical  as¬ 
sociations  with  France,  comes  in 
for  special  attention,  receiving 
a  service  in  French  designed 
specially  for  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  This  service  goes  via 
New  York,  where  the  Agency’s 
office  diverts  some  of  it  to  the 
South  American  service,  at  the 
same  time  adding  its  own  ser¬ 
vice  of  American  news  likely  to 
intere.st  Canada  and  South 
America. 

Besides  the  plain  factual  re¬ 
porting,  some  attention  of  late 
has  been  given  to  eye-witness 
descriptions  of  important  cere¬ 
monies  and  happenings. 

In  South  America,  Buenos 


Hali  Holiday 

Spartanburg.  S.  C.— Herald. 
Journal  business  office  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  given  a  hot 
day  each  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  throughout  the  summer 
months.  Business  Manager  ; 
Edgar  A.  Gwynne  has  mr- 
nounced.  The  schedule,  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated,  is  in  keep, 
ing  with  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  summer  closings  adopt¬ 
ed  by  oil  member  concemi 
oi  the  Spartanburg  Merchartb 
Bureou. 


Aires  and  Rio-de- Janeiro  are  the 
French  agency’s  chief  distrib¬ 
uting  centres,  all  the  leadiat 
papers  in  Argentina  and  Brazil 
taking  the  service. 

For  the  Far  East,  where 
Havas  always  had  an  important 
clientele,  the  service  is  bi-lia 
gual,  in  English  and  Frendi. 
Very  good  contacts  have  been 
made  in  Japan. 

The  feature  and  the  photo  ser 
vices  are  still  a  bit  new.  The 
former  has  at  its  disposal  an  ex 
cellent  team  and  a  call  on  the 
best  known  writers  and  authori 
ties  of  France,  with  all  the  la 
cilities  of  the  news  side  behind 
it  for  turning  out  really  authori 
tative  stories  free  from  flashy 
impressions  of  a  wandering  non 
French  correspondent  writing  of 
Paris  and  France  as  seen  from 
the  front  door  of  a  hotel 


National'  pennants  have  a  habit  of  roosting  in  St.  Louis  .  . .  home  of  two  famous  ball  teams  which,  in 
1946,  chalked  up  annual  admissions  of  1,733,695  between  them.  Likewise  a  habit  is  the  way  in  which 
sports  fans  among  more  than  a  half  million  St.  Louis  readers  of  The  Star-Times,  warm  to  their  favorite 
pages  every  spring.  Reader  interest  is  intense  throughout  this  well-liked  newspaper  which  provides 
advertisers  with  an  easy  means  of  contacting  more  than  175,000  able-buying  families  —  85%  nicely 
concentrated  in  the  most  productive  and  easily  reached  urban  portions  of  the  greater  St.  Louis  market. 
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•  • 


production  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  in  seventy-eight 


years  of  keeping  this  dawn  date  with  kids  every- 


here.  We’ll  be  seeing  you, 


NOT  JUST  ANY  TRAIN 


m. 


t  w  i  ANY  a  dawn  will  find  sleepy-eyed  Americans  eagerly  meeting  THIS 
train.  For  this  is  the  flying  Squadron  of  the  Greatest  Show  On  Earth.  First  of 
the  four  long  trains  that  carry  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  comes  streaking  through  the  mists  of  the 
morning  with  a  cargo  to  thrill  children  of  all  ages. 


The  Big  Show  is  exactly  the  same  size  in  all  the 
cities  it  visits,  be  they  lari^e  or  small,  and  its  1947 


Klli  BRIS  Hi  mvm  &  BHILIY 

Bev.  Kelley  Sam  Stratton  Allen  J.  Lester 

Bernie  Head  Prank  Morrissey  Foster  Bell 

Frank  Braden  Eddie  Callahan,  Photographer 
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ON  BEING  INCONSISTENT 

AT  A  TIME  when  the  U.  S.  government 
has  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to  the 
spread  of  Soviet  and  Communist  principles 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  segments 
of  our  legislative  body  in  Washington  are 
showing  strange  mental  inconsisvencies. 

President  Truman  has  asked  for  (and 
probably  will  get)  over  300  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  bolster  Greece  and  Turkey  against 
the  threat  of  Communism. 

A  House  Committee  granted  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  the  $35,000,000  budget 
it  requested  after  hearing  J.  Edgar  Hoov¬ 
er  tell  of  the  growth  of  Communism  in 
this  country  in  “every  field  of  endeavor.” 
His  statements  on  Communism  were  a  per¬ 
suasive  factor  in  budget  approval. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall's  request  for  $31,000,000  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Cultural  Relations,  including  its  overseas 
broadcasting,  was  turned  down  by  the 
committee. 

On  the  one  hand  Congress  is  appropriat¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  to  restrain  and  con¬ 
tain  the  threat  of  Communism  here  and 
around  the  world.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  wiping  out  an  important  element  in 
that  campaign. 

How  important  is  the  State  Department 
broadcasting? 

The  debate  rages  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  our  newspapers  and  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  that  issue.  One  newspaper  has 
belittled  the  broadcasts  to  Russia  by  say¬ 
ing  only  one  letter  has  been  received  by 
our  government  regarding  them.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  that  is  a  ridiculous  criterion.  How 
many  people  in  Russia  want  to  commit 
themselves  voluntarily  to  Siberia  for  the 
sake  of  a  letter? 

As  we  see  it,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  overseas  broadcasts  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Russian 
broadcasts.  It  may  be  less  or  greater.  We 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
beaming  their  broadcasts  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  argument  on 
whether  their  broadcasts  are  factual  or 
not.  They  consist  of  sheer  propaganda  for 
their  own  interests.  It  follows  then  that  if 
there  are  listeners  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  Voice  of  Russia  there  are  po¬ 
tential  and  probable  listeners  to  the  Voice 
of  America.  Suspension  of  our  own  fac¬ 
tual  news  broadcasts,  even  if  it  is  done  by 
government,  means  that  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  loses  this  propaganda-truth  bat¬ 
tle  by  default — except  where  the  free  and 
independent  reports  of  American  press 
as.sociations  are  printed. 

We  will  probably  never  know  how  many 
listeners  the  U.  S.  broadcasts  have  within 
Russia  itself.  But  however  small  the  num¬ 
ber  might  be  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
continue  the  attempt  to  wipe  away  the 
smears  being  made  on  us  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  What  little  success  we  might  have 
now  in  winning  friends  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  will  be  of  value. 

It  is  as  simple  as  this:  either  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  spread  truth  throughout  the  world 
by  every  medium  at  our  disposal  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  propaganda  be*ng  directed 
against  us.  directly  or  indirectly:  or  we  let 
that  propaganda  run  amuck  on  the  air¬ 
waves. 


He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied 
with  bread;  but  he  that  followeth  vain  per¬ 
sons  is  void  understanding.  —  Proverbs, 

XII;  II. 


WARNING  ON  COSTS 

NEWSPAPER  business  offices  undoubtedly 
are  aware  already  of  the  dangers  inher¬ 
ent  in  rising  costs.  Other  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  should  study  the  lead  article  in  this 
issue.  They  will  see  how  precarious  the 
future  of  newspapers  might  be  if  the  trend 
is  not  stopped. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  typical  newspaper 
of  50,000-circulation,  which  must  remain 
anonymous  for  obvious  reasons,  received 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  increased 
revenue  from  all  sources  in  1946.  The 
newspaper  was  unable  to  keep  one  cent 
of  it. 

In  spite  of  this  additional  business, 
profit  before  taxes  was  lower  than  the 
year  before.  Operating  expenses  increased 
several  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue. 

Only  a  reduction  in  taxes  permitted  the 
newspaper  to  show  a  higher  net  profit  in 
1946  over  1945.  Without  the  tax  cut  the 
newspaper  would  have  had  a  considerable 
decline  in  earnings. 

This  situation  is  not  unique.  It  is  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  industry. 

There  is  no  tax  cut  promised  for  1947. 
If  costs  continue  to  rise  in  anywhere  near 
the  same  proportion  and  continue  to  out¬ 
strip  increasing  revenue,  profits  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  incentive  will  be  lost  and  there 
may  be  suspensions. 

There  is  every  indication  that  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  if  completely  unrestrained 
would  continue  to  rise  every  year  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  circulation  oicture 
is  the  same.  But,  unfortunately,  the  raw 
material,  newsorint,  is  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  permit  all  newspap¬ 
ers  to  carry  all  the  business  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

With  no  prospects  for  an  increased  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper,  and  many  prospects  for  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  an  artificial 
ceiling  will  be  placed  on  the  volume  of 
newspaper  revenue.  Already,  advertising 
and  circulation  rates  are  reaching  a  peak 
beyond  which  they  cannot  go  without  in¬ 
creased  service  which  depends  directly  on 
getting  more  paper. 

This  is  a  situation  that  every  worker  in 
a  newspaper  plant  should  understand.  It 
affects  their  livelihood.  No  business  can 
survive  when  expenses  surpass  income. 
That  situation  has  not  arrived  yet.  But  the 
trend  in  that  direction  is  dangerous,  and 
it  is  going  to  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  employes  and  management  to  con¬ 
trol  it. 


FEATHERBEDDING 

OFFICERS  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  denied  before  the  lub- 
committee  of  the  Senate  Small  Busine# 
Committee  this  week  that  their  union  in- 
dulges  in  any  featherbedding.  Woodruj 
Randolph,  president,  said:  “We  do  not  lo 
cept  the  designations  of  ‘make  work’  mi 
‘featherbedding’  as  descriptive  of  any  o{ 
our  practices.” 

Any  publisher  who  has  to  battle  the 
“bogus”  cost  will  argue  Mr.  Randolphi 
statement. 

This  union-imposed  make  work  practice 
costs  the  daily  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  It 
causes  a  flagrant  waste  of  manpower  at  i 
time  when  manpower  is  short  and  over¬ 
time  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  every  newspaper  plant.  It  is  an  out¬ 
rageous  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort 
adding  to  already  dangerously  increasini 
production  costs. 

Any  system  calling  for  the  production  of 
material  that  is  to  be  discarded  has  no 
place  in  this  economy.  Managements  have 
not  been  able  to  discard  it  because  of  the 
complete  power  held  by  the  ITU  over  the 
closed  shop  composing  rooms  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  the  other  ITU  officers 
in  defending  this  practice  are  interested 
in  the  security  of  their  members.  That  is 
their  job.  But  the  ITU  officers  are  being 
short  sighted.  They  should  start  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  problem  of  how  to  help  the 
newspaper  industry  get  greater  production 
and  keep  costs  within  reason  which  in 
turn  will  insure  the  jobs  of  typographical 
union  members. 

HOUSING 

THE  AMERICAN  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association  has  offered  its  cooperation 
to  the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  newspaper 
leadership  around  the  country.  This  week 
the  ANPA  has  mailed  to  every  daily  newt 
paper  a  special  bulletin  outlining  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  containing  a  special  memorandum 
regarding  this  effort  from  Frank  R.  Creed- 
on,  Housing  Expediter,  to  regional  hous¬ 
ing  officers. 

It  warrants  the  attention  of  every  news¬ 
paper  executive. 

Many  outstanding  and  successful  hous¬ 
ing  programs  have  been  initiated  by  daily 
newspapers.  To  name  a  few:  the  York 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily  and  the  York 
Dispatch  aroused  that  community  to  where 
it  led  the  nation  in  veterans  housing:  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  by  its  feature 
layouts  and  assistance  to  advertisers  en¬ 
couraged  builders  to  aim  for  the  mass 
market:  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  runs 
local  housing  stories  on  the  need  for 
housing  and  community  effort  toward 
that  end. 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  other  cities  news¬ 
paper  cooperation  helped  to  secure  local 
ordinances  to  limit  non-essential  and  defer¬ 
rable  construction  which  consumed  labor 
and.  materials  that  might  be  used  for  vet¬ 
erans  housing. 

There  are  many  other  cities  where  the 
daily  newsptaper  can  take  the  leadership 
in  such  community  campaigns. 
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Kilgore 


hvrNARD  KILGORE  has  been 

•iMted  president  of  Barron’s 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding  1^1® 
glNHTTH  C.  HO- 
gate.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
Boon's  Nation¬ 
al  Bttsine**  and 
financial 
j«  and  is  athli- 
ated  with  Dow. 

Jones  fc  Co.  Inc., 
of  which  Mr- 
Kilgore  is  also 
president. 

RONALD  E. 

Funs*,  formerly 
of  Sutton,  Neo., 

^  purchased  the  Plattsmouth 
iffeb  )  Journal,  a  daily,  from  the 
Walkers  Newspapers.  Inc.  Furse 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Nebraska. 

Dick  Avery,  general  manager 
ol  the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily 
Review,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  overseas.  He  will  head  a 
political  information  section  in 
the  Japanese  theatre,  serving  un¬ 
der  General  MacArthur  with 
headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

Clarence  F.  Byrns,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  American  and  the  Times 
Record,  is  one 
of  five  persons 
who  will  receive 
honorary  LL.D. 
degrees  from 
the  University 
of  Arkansas  at 
its  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  Com¬ 
mencement  pro¬ 
gram  in  June. 

Herbert 
Peele,  publisher 
of  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.) 

Daily  Advance 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  his  son.  Thomas  Peele,  as 
executive  editor  of  The  Advance 
effective  at  once.  At  the  same 
time,  Publisher  Peele  announced 
that  Ben  Dixon  MacNeil,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  paper  since 
1944,  has  resigned.  Thomas  Peele 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  news 
department. 

Myles  E.  Pember,  editor  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Times  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  in  Chicago,  where, 
it  is  understood,  he  will  do  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  promoting 
Kraft  and  Swift  food  accounts. 
Tolman  E.  Holten,  general  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times,  takes  over 
Pember  s  duties  until  a  new  edi¬ 
tor  is  selected. 

fa  The  Business  Office 


Byrns 


JOHN  F.  ROY  of  the  advertising 
department,  Troy  { N.  Y. )  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Times  Record,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Orville  C.  Gowie  was 
eppointed  local  advertising  man- 
•ger,  and  Edmund  F.  Stoll,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 

Morris  Goodman,  circulation 
■Mnager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 

lOITOR 


Scrantonian,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna,  Pa., 
County  Board  of  Assistance. 

Mary  McClung,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Post, 
was  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
as  president  of  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  May  6. 

Larry  E.  Kelley,  promotion 
manager,  Minneapolis  Daily 
Times,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  recently-created 
five-man  Minneapolis  fair  em¬ 
ployment  practices  commission. 

Dorothy  Calhoun  has  re¬ 
placed  J.  S.  Jones  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  personnel  de¬ 
partment.  Jones  left  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  over  the  job  of 
office  manager  for  the  Harrison- 
Girdler  Corporation,  automobile 
dealers. 

Milo  Rogers,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  display  staff  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Jackson  Boosters  club,  organ¬ 
ized  a  few  years  ago  to  promote 
recreational  activities  in  the  city. 

O.  R.  (Ott)  Seidel,  for  12 
years  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Telegram,  has  been  made  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  of  the  two  pap¬ 
ers. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JIM  MORGAN  has  resigned  as 

art  director  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C. )  Herald-Journal  to 
join  the  staff  of 
the  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Star 
where  he  will 
be  associated 
with  William 
A.  Townes,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor 
and  co-owner  of 
the  Star  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher 
of  the  Herald- 
Journal. 

Jack  Cory, 
since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1945,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman,  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  by 
Congressman-elect  Glenn  Davis. 


Morgan 


Before  joining  the  Freeman,  Mr. 
Cory  had  been  with  the  OPA 
as  assistant  information  execu¬ 
tive  in  Chicago.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times  and  managing 
editor  of  The  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  News. 

Bob  McCarthy,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  advertising 
firm  of  Wilheim-Laughlin- Wil¬ 
son  &  Associates  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director. 

George  M.  Fuermann,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  reporter,  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  history  of  the  95th 
Infantry  Division  published  by 
the  Albert  Love  Enterprises  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Earl  Barry  Dowdy,  Detroit 
News  reporter,  is  the  new 
swing-shift  relief  man  on  the  po¬ 
lice  beat. 

Arthur  Juntunen  is  the  new 
travel  and  promotion  writer  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Norman  Patterson,  assistant 
city  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
will  be  the  mayor  of  suburban 
Highland  Park  for  another  four 
years.  He  won  over  John  Hack- 
ett,  former  mayor,  by  a  5-to-l 
margin.  Patterson  has  been 
mayor  the  last  two  terms. 

Irene  Long,  former  member 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  News  Bureau,  joined  the 
Auburn  (Ala.)  Lee  County  Bul¬ 
letin  news  staff  as  a  reporter. 
She  formerly  worked  for  the 
Birmingham  Post  and  has  re¬ 
cently  written  a  column  on  Au¬ 
burn  activities  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News. 

Bill  Turnbow,  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Phoenix  (Ariz. ) 
Gazette  for  the  past  16  years, 
left  this  week  for  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  will  focus  his 
attention  on  Arizona’s  water 
picture  as  it  shapes  up  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Ted  Cannon  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  from  makeup  editor  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News.  L.  Glen  Snarr  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

Everton  Conger,  University 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Ruimill^  •  •  •  •  and  male  member 

of  the  Berry  family,  whose  hilarious  home  life  makes 
one  of  America’s  funniest  funnies.  Drawn 
by  Carl  Grubert,  appearing  in  dozens 
of  top  papers,  the  Berrys  are  a  best  bet 
for  any  page . .  .Write  for  proofs . . . 
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ARE  YOU  A 
MAVER-icks 

fan  ? 


The  striking  models  were 
probably  inspired  by  the 
pending  portal-to-portal  suits. 
Their  aim  was  girdle-to-girdle 
pay  and  no  wriggling  in  and 
out  on  their  own  time. 

•  •  • 

Radio  comedians  should  be 
torn  ad  lib  from  ad  lib,  since 
those  flubbed  lines  are  as 
spontaneous  and  unrehearsed 
as  a  society  wedding. 

as* 

A  quizmaster's  dismay  at  a 
wrong  answer  is  as  sincere 
as  a  diplomat's  handshake. 

•  s  s 

Baseball  hasn’t  had  such 
a  bad  press  since  General 
Abner  Doubleday  was  a  shave¬ 
tail. 

•  •  « 

Even  our  No.  1  man  is  no 
exception.  Thev  laughed  when 
“Hot  Licks”  Harry  sat  down 
at  the  piano.  But  it  wasn't 
funny  when  his  right  hand 
didn’t  know  what  his  left  wing 
was  up  to. 


A  few  excerpts  from 

MAVER-icks 

by  Alan  Maver 

The  brand-new  humorous 
slant  on  news  and  people. 

6  a  week — 175  words,  illus. 

For  latest  samples,  phone  or  wire 
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of  Montana  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  and  former 
navy  flier,  has  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  City  staff  of  United  Press. 
He  formerly  was  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

James  Loweby,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  United  Press  bureaus  in 
San  Francisco,  Helena  and  Salt 
Lake  City  and  former  U.  P.  war 
correspondent,  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Richard  E.  Hayes,  son  of  co¬ 
publisher  Harold  C.  Hayes  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Herald  is  a  new  member  of  the 
city  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram. 

Edward  F.  Garrison,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  staff  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman  and  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  has 
joined  the  news  department  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Bob  Donovan,  long-time  city 
hall  reporter  in  New  York  for 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
is  scheduled  to  join  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 
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Maurice  Hindus,  author  of 
“Bright  Passage,”  will  write  ar¬ 
ticles  from  Prague  and  Iran  for 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Luby  Pollock  won  a  national 
second  prize  award  in  news¬ 
paper  feature  writing  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  psychiatry  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Ben  Deacon,  who  has  been  in 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
work  for  more  than  40  years, 
was  recently  re¬ 
tired  under  the 
pension  plan  of 
the  Canadian 
National  Rail¬ 
ways.  Deacon, 
who  at  the  time 
of  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  man¬ 
ager  of  press 
services  for  the 
Canadian  rail¬ 
road,  had  con¬ 
ducted  columns 
for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  .Herald 
Winnipeg  Telegram  and  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

India  McIntosh,  formerly  of 
the  Houston  Press,  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  and  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune. 


Deacon 


Natalie  Knight  has  been 
transferred  from  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  San  Diego, 
Calif,  to  the  cable  desk  in  San 
Francisco,  succeeding  Mabel 
Hartzog,  former  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Guam  and  Tokyo  who 
is  leaving  to  get  married. 

Joseph  T.  Nolan,  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  Boston 
bureau  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  transferred  to  U.P.’s 
Washington  bureau.  He  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat  and  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Gazette.  John  J. 
Madigan,  New  England  radio 
news  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
Boston  Bureau  to  New  York.' 
Harold  Clancy  succeeds  Nolan 
as  night  manager  and  Ann  Mor¬ 
rill  becomes  radio  news  editor. 
Edward  Bacon,  a  graduate  of 
Boston  University  Journalism 
School,  has  joined  the  radio 
staff  of  the  U.P.’s  Boston  bureau. 

Sam  Johnson,  for  19  years 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
as  a  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  mayor  of 
Houston. 

Robert  Dyer,  formerly  of 
Butler  University,  has  joined 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Hal  a.  Grayson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  become  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Mid-Continent 
Airlines. 

Jeane  Pope,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  staff  reporter, 
resigned  to  be  married. 

Anne  McCarty,  formerly  with 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Age-Herald,  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Charles  Warnock  has  joined 
the  editorial  and  business  staff 
of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News. 
He  will  cover  baseball  news 


and  city  hall  news  and  handle 
classifled  advertising. 

Bill  Hughes,  Holdredge 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Citizen  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  past  nine  months, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  city 
editor  of  the  North  Platte 
(Nebr.)  Telegraph. 

Marjorie  Short  Willse,  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  is  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Pen  Woman  describing 
techniques  of  interviewing  per¬ 
sons  for  newspaper  stories. 

Brook  Clyde  has  returned  to 
the  San  Francisco  News  and  is 
assigned  as  government  research 
expert  to  work  on  the  editorial 
page.  Clyde,  former  News  city 
editor,  was  on  an  extended 
leave  of  absence. 

Paul  R.  Cross,  formerly  on 
the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  news  staff,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lead  ( S.  D. ) 
Pioneer-Times. 

Heber  E.  Coffey,  former  pub¬ 
lic  information  director  of  the 
Bexar  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  is  now  serving 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette, 
Iowa,  as  publicity  director,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  as  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Admissions.  He  was  at 
one  time  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Son  Antonio  Express, 
and  later  editorial  writer  for 
the  T,  B.  Butler  Publishing 
Company,  Tyler,  Texas. 

Norman  Boris,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y. )  Evening  News  copyreader, 
and  Mrs.  Boris,  the  former  Mur¬ 
iel  Berment,  ex-reporter  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
were  parents  of  a  baby  girl 
Apr.  13. 


Wedding  Bells  ^ 


MARGARET  PUTH,  reportu 
and  feature  writer  fop  ^ 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Doily 
and  Thomas  H.  MacDonald  j?’ 
in  Batavia,  Apr.  28.  ’  *■’ 


Frederick  Mark  Meier,  com 
reader.  New  York  Heraid  ^ 
bune,  and  Ruth  Johnson  » 
cently  in  the  Hotel  New  Yn* 
er.  New  York  City. 

William  C.  Saltzman  of  th* 
editorial  staff,  Bangor  (MeJ 
Daily  Commercial,  and  FLouBca 
Baron,  in  Bangor,  recently 


Society  of  Silurians 
To  Vote  on  Changes 

A  plan  to  incorporate  the  Se 
ciety  of  the  Silurians  as  "in 
association  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  alumni  devoted  to  the 
tradition  of  freedom,  integritj 
and  good  fellowship  of  the 
American  pre^,”  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  spring  reunion,  M» 
17,  at  New  York  Athletic  Qub 

Charles  Stolberg,  New  York 
Sun,  has  announced  he  is  retii- 
ing  as  secretary  of  the  Socitj 
Edward  R.  Anker,  press  secre 
tary  to  City  Comptroller  I* 
zarus  Joseph,  is  president; 
Christie  R.  Bohnsack,  treasurer; 
Eugene  E.  Early,  publisher  of 
Queens  Evening  News,  first  vice 
president;  and  Dwight  S.  Perrin, 
managing  editor  of  Philodelphts 
Bulletin,  second  vicepresidiat 
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Tucson  Papers  Appoint 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  has 
appointed  Williams,  Lawrence 
&  Cresmer  Company  as  national 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  11  Western  states. 


Kenneth  Byerly  Buys 
Papers  and  Job  Plant  ! 

Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  former  1 
executive  director  of  the  Racine  I 
(Wis.)  Association  of  Com-  3 
merce,  has  purchased  the  Lewii-  3 
ton  (Mont.)  Democrat-Nem,  1 
daily,  and  Argus-Farmer  Week-  J 
ly,  and  an  associated  commer 
cial  printing  plant.  Mr.  Byerly 
left  Racine  in  1940  to  buy  the 
Thermopolic  (Wyo.)  Indepew 
dent  Record  which  he  recently 
sold.  He  has  been  presidents 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association 
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What  Our 

Readers  Say _  WWWI%' 

Disturbing  Portrayal 
Of  Newspaper  Boy 

To  the  Editor:  .  A 

■One  of  the  major  objectives  m 

nf  the  ANPA  Committee  on  the 
Newspaper  Boy  was  to  dev^op 
i  plan  for  informing  the  public  ^  M 

on  the  nature  and  importance  of  W  ^ 

the  role  newspapers  play  m 

Srough  their  Newspaper  Boy  m  ^ 

Mograms  in  the  education  and  ^  #  V' 

development  of  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  in  growing  boys.” 

A  disturbing  portrayal  of  a  < 

newspaper’s  relations  with  its  i 

newspaper  boys  is  presented  in  k 

(he  Mav  issue  of  American  W 

Magazine.  In  a  story  titled 
■‘Hoodlum  Street”  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  renowned  Norman 
Roswell,  author  Don  Tracy 
has  his  youthful  hero,  Arnold, 
battling  dead-end  kids  of  an  un¬ 
named  metropolis.  In  the  na¬ 
ture  of  such  stories  virtue  tri¬ 
umphs  over  vice  but  the  little 
winning  newspaper  boy  receives 
something  less  than  inspiration 
from  his  circulation  manager. 

Grist  in  the  propaganda  mill 
of  every  reformer  who  sees  in 
each  newspaper  boy  a  frightful 
example  of  child  labor,  are 
these  story  excerpts:  “Tubby 
Bagley  had  said  that  Mister 
Regan  (the  circulation  boss) 
swore  at  him  and  nearly  hit 
him  when  he  had  asked  for  a 
route.  Tubby  said  that  he  had 
been  told  to  get  the  hell  out  and 
sell  Heralds  on  the  street  if  he 
was  so  crazy  to  peddle  papers.”  ThAn 

Later  the  little  newsboy  Ar-  i  1 1  c  i 

nold  asks,  “Where  do  I  get  my  retail 

papers,  Mr,  Regan?”  and  wins 
this  response.  “The  thin  man  mari(( 

had  picked  up  a  pencil.  Now 
he  banged  it  to  the  desk  and  $400 

swore  ‘Where  d’you  suppose  ^  ‘ 

you  get  your  papers?’  he  waae 

barked.  ‘Where  the  rest  of  the  “ 

kids  get  them.  In  the  tunnel.  $80  4 

Three-thirty.  Now  beat  it!  v  / 

Any  person  remotely  con-  Apph 

nected  with  newspaper  distribu-  “r  i 

tion  knows  that  not  a  single  OrSQ 

newspaper  in  the  country  would  ^  ' 

permit  such  treatment  of  its  With 

carrier  boys.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  characterization  in  a  prOSC 

national  magazine  points  up  the  ~  “ 

need  for  a  general  public  edu-  divGr 

rational  program  presenting  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  prom 

Unique  among  industries,  the  ~  , 

newspapers  of  the  nation  pro-  Culotl 

vide  many  thousands  of  boys 
with  priceless  business  training  1 00/C 

—plus  character  development 
which  leads  to  self  confidence,  •Mas; 

assurance  and  persuasiveness. 

The  method  of  inculcation  is  in 
the  classic  mode,  a  combination 
of  theory  (circulation  training 
programs)  and  practice  (where 
the  boys  come  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  their  public). 

It  is  a  mistake  to  protest  de- 
It  is  true  that  newspapers  are 
not  running  child  labor  marts. 

It  IS  tnie  that  newspaper  are 
maintaining  business  training 
centers  for  boys.  That  truth 
should  be  told  pridefully  in 
every  nook  of  the  country. 

Stanley  B.  Hancock 

Circulation  Manager 
Union-Sun  &  Journal 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

*  PUILISHER  for  May  10.  1947 


Worcester’s  Industrial  Wages 


There's  a  good  reason  why 
retail  sales  in  the  Worcester 
market  have  climbed  over  the 
$400/000,000  mark.  Industrial 

wages  in  the  city,  which  were  $34,355,000  in  1939,  rose  to 
$80,441,000*  in  1946  —  a  jump  of  over  46  million  dollars. 
Applying  the  same  increase  to  the  entire  Worcester  industrial 
area,  the  wages  were  $208,092,000  in  1946  as  compared 
with  $88,890,000  in  1939.  No  wonder  advertisers  find  this 
prosperous  Central  New  England  metropolis,  with  over  600 
diversified  industries,  a  bonus  market.  To  put  motion  in  your 
promotion,  use  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  excess  of  140,000,  and  Sunday  circulation  over 
100,000. 

*Mass.  Dept,  of  Labor  and  Industries. 


t4TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

MOLONEY,  RECAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Capehart  Report  Backs 
Paper  Pooling  System 


WASHINGTON  —  Reiterating 

comments  made  by  witnesses 
and  committee  members  at  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  problems.  Senator  Homer  £. 
Capehart  of  Indiana  has  traced 
the  difficulties  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  maldistribution  rather 
than  to  reduced  tonnage  of  pa¬ 
per. 

Senator  Capehart,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  released 
an  interim  report  summarizing 
the  testimony  and  advocating 
enactment  of  his  bill  to  create, 
with  complete  immunity  from 
antitrust  prosecution,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  newsprint  to  handle  “hard¬ 
ship  cases.’’ 

'That  approach  was  described 
as  an  attack  on  the  immediate 
problem  and,  with  that  in  mind, 
the  life  of  the  exemption  bill 
was  made  one  year.  Witnesses 
have  described  potential  news¬ 
print  production  in  Alaska  but 
have  said  two  or  more  years 
would  be  required  to  bring  such 
mills  into  important  production, 
and  thereby  to  solve  the  long 
range  problems. 


Rotion  Plan  Rumored 

Meanwhile,  unconfirmed  re¬ 
ports  were  heard  that  Senator 
Jarnes  E.  Murray  of  Montana, 
chairman  of  the  committee  be¬ 
fore  its  control  passed  from  the 
Democratic  to  the  Republican 
party,  would  propose  restoration 
of  government  rationing  of  print 
paper. 

That  there  is  sharp  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new 
committees  on  policy  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  paragraph  of  Cape- 
hart’s  covering  letter  which  dis- 
missively  treated  Murray’s  find¬ 
ings,  released  in  December  and 
widely  publicized.  The  In¬ 
dianan  wrote: 

“Senator  Murray  issued  two 
reports  to  th^  then  committee — 
one  on  the  general  problems  of 
the  smaller  newspapers  and  the 
other  a  reprint  of  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Investigation  of  the  newsprint 
industry  prepared  in  1939. 
While  _  these  reports  contain  a 
collection  of  valuable  basic  ma¬ 
terial  they  were  reports  pre¬ 
pared  by  staff  personnel — and 
the  conclusions  reached  in  them 
were  not  the  results  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee.  It 
is  evident  that  newsprint  supply 
and  distribution  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  affecting  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  are  of  such  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  as  to  warrant  thorough 
study  and  investigation  by  com¬ 
mittee  members.” 

‘Incredible  Abdication' 

Senator  Murray,  backed  by 
Senator  Glen  Taylor,  Idaho 
Democrat,  struck  back  swiftly, 
describing  the  Capehart  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  incredible  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  public  power  and 
asking  that  ^e  exemption  bill 
be  defeated.  They  linked  to  it 
the  Mason  Bill,  pending  in  the 
House,  which  would  declare 
voluntary  news  gathering  asso¬ 


ciations  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Murray  and  Taylor  professed 
to  see  a  precedent  which  would 
invite  any  industry,  when  trou¬ 
bled  by  commodity  shortages,  to 
ask  congressional  relief  until 
such  time  as  supply  and  demand 
are  brought  into  balance.  On 
this  point  they  wrote  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  report: 

“If  the  whole  structure  which 
supplies  raw  material  to  the 
American  press — newsprint  and 
the  material  to  be  printed  on  it 
— is  to  be  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  death  knell 
of  the  principle  of  the  free  com¬ 
petitive  press  will  have  been 
sounded,  and  will  eventually 
destroy  the  entire  free  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise  system.  We  can¬ 
not  see  that  such  a  legally-au¬ 
thorized  cartel  type  control  rep¬ 
resents  any  real  improvement 
over  the  existing  situation.” 

Specific  objections  found  to 
the  report  included,  the  Sena¬ 
tors  said,  the  lack  of  any  guar¬ 
antee  to  newcomers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field;  failure  to 
take  into  consideration  the  pos¬ 
sible  production  through  Alaskan 
developments  and  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  industry  in 
southern  United  States;  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  such  a  special 
committee  to  insure  fair  treat¬ 
ment  all  around;  and  the  fact 
that  the  print  paper  shortage  is 
worldwide,  not  one  peculiar  to 
the  United  States. 

Pointedly,  they  asked;  “What 
safeguards  are  there  to  prevent 
the  denial  of  paper  to  existing 
or  new  publications  because  of 
their  politics  or  because  of  com¬ 
petitive  grudges  of  interests?” 

The  dissenting  Senators  an¬ 
nounced  they  will  prepare  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  offered  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Capehart  Bill,  but 
they  did  not  release  details  of 
the  plan. 

Gradual  Death 

While  admitting  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  news¬ 
paper  suspending  publication  for 
lack  of  newsprint,  the  Capehart 
report  set  up  that  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  several  instances  of 
suspension. 

“It  is  equally  true,”  the  report 
added,  “that  many  publications 
are  dying  a  gradual  death  and 
are  forced  to  reduce  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  to  the  communities 
which  they  serve.” 

Lending  some  degree  of  sup¬ 
port  to  reports  of  impending 
return  to  rationing,  the  report 
stated; 


undoubtedly  be  introduced  un¬ 
less  the  industry  cooperates  in 
prompt  and  voluntary  effort  to 
put  its  distribution  house  in 
order. 

Drawing  upon  testimony  taken, 
the  subcommittee  estimated  that 
IVit  to  2%  of  the  total  amount 
of  newsprint  available  would 
solve  the  problems  of  smaller 
newspapers.  It  traced  the  flow 
of  increased  paper  production  in 
1946  “toward  gratifying  ex¬ 
panded  circulations  and  greatly 
increased  advertising  demands — 
predominantly  among  larger 
publications.”  Smaller  jobbers 
and  publishers  were  pictured  as 
receiving  no  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  increase  in  that  year,  and 
actually  held  to  1945  consump¬ 
tion,  or  lower. 


“Many  smaller  publications 
and  jobbers  have  asked  the  sub¬ 
committee  for  a  return  to  ration¬ 
ing  and  wartime  controls  (from 
which,  inddentally,  most  of 
them  were  exempt).  The  sub¬ 
committee  has  gone  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  government  controls  and 
views  the  idea  of  peacetime  ra¬ 
tioning  of  newsprint  as  undesir¬ 
able  and  economically  unfeas¬ 
ible.  However,  the  subcommittee 
has  warned  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  that  such  legislation  will 


Contributing  Factors 

Other  contributing  factors 
were  listed  as;  jobbers  have 
cut  off  regular  small  customers 
to  sell  at  higher  prices  to  new 
buyers;  normal  channels  of  sup¬ 
ply  have  disappeared  due  to 
purchase  of  newsprint  mills  by 
larger  publishers;  some  news¬ 
print  mills  have  converted  to 
the  manufacture  of  other  and 
more  profitable  types  of  paper. 

As  a  corrective  of  the  abuse 
found,  the  subcommittee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  investigate  possible 
violations  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  into  the  operation  of 
newsprint  jobbers  who  are  di¬ 
verting  supplies  from  regular 
customers  to  sell  at  high  prices 
to  others.  Disclosed  was  the  fact 
that  evidence  of  such  practices 
already  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  FTC. 

The  industry  committee  which 
would  pool  and  distribute  paper 
wqs  created  at  a  meeting  here 
March  13.  It  delayed  official 
functioning  because  question 
was  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  whether  prosecution 
could  be  avoided  if  complaint 
were  received  from  a  publisher 
who  was  denied  assistance  under 
the  plan.  It  was  to  overcome 
that  potential  legal  obstacle  that 
the  Capehart  bill  was  drawn. 

However,  because  legal  cloud 
existed,  voluntary  participation 
by  producers  and  consumers 
was  admitted  to  be  ineffective 
to  date.  Substance  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  bill,  as  set  out  in  the 
report,  is  this:- 

“The  committee  will  receive 
applications  for  newsprint  from 
publishers  of  newspapers,  maga- 
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New  Color  Lbi 

Branham  Company, 
paper  representatiTe, 

published  a  book  listing  nswi. 
papers  accepting  run-ol-pop^ 
color  advertising.  Conloioiag 
data  based  on  Standard  Bati 
&  Data  listings,  it  giy,, 
each  newspaper;  field  (aja. « 
p.m.),  circulation,  page 
black-and-white  rate,  extra 
charges  for  black  and  ou 
color,  black  and  two  coloa 
and  black  and  three  colon 
ond  minimum  size  occeptid. 
The  directory  will  be  pub. 
Ushed  semi-atmuolly. 


zines  and  other  periodicali  h 
the  United  States;  and  upon  in-  | 
vestigation  and  certification  d  - 
such  applications  the  committet 
can  request  any  manufacturer 
distributor,  or  user  of  newsprint 
for  the  voluntary  release  of 
newsprint  to  supply  the  so 
proved  need.  The  committee 
may  determine  the  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  of  such  newsprint 
whether  in  money  or  in  kind. 
The  voluntary  committee  must 
make  a  monthly  report  of  its 
activities  to  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
in  the  performance  of  its  duto 
the  committee  is  free  from  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution  for  the  period 
of  one  year.” 

( Continued  on  page  52) 
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M  griculture  being  the  life-blood  of  many  in¬ 
dustries,  Idaho  is  particularly  fortunate  in  that 
respect.  World-famous  for  the  Idaho  potato,  it 
has  developed  many  other  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties.  Grains,  vegetables,  fruit . . .  cattle  and  sheep 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Dehydration,  frozen 
foods  processing,  dairying,  canning  and  packing 
are  among  the  state’s  flourishing  industries. 

For  non -agricultural  industries,  Idaho  is*  en¬ 
dowed  with  rich  veins  of  minerals.  Numerous 
manufacturers  of  stone,  clay  and 
glass  products  have  established 
plants  in  Idaho.  Lumber  for 
building  and  wood  products  is 
available.  Unsurpassed  rail  trans¬ 
portation  is  provided  by  Union 
Pacific. 

As  a  vacation  region,  Idaho  has 
a  wonder-world  of  its  own  in  Sun 
Valley  .  .  .  year-’roiirid  sports 
center... the  world  famous  prim¬ 
itive  area  .  .  .  and  in  the  scenic 
surroundings  of  Payette  Lake. 

Idaho  is  a  young  thriving  state, 
ripe  for  further  industrial  devel¬ 
opment.  It  offers  good  living  and 
w  orking  conditions,  good  schools, 
splendid  cultural  advantages  . . . 
and  its  energetic  citizens  assure 
newcomers  of  a  true  western 
welcome. 


vawabie 

mine^ 


SCENIC  r  abundant 

,NPERtANPSj  I  yvjsTOCK 


expansion 


One  of  a  aeries  of  ad¬ 
vert  isenieni  a  based 
on  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  states 
served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 


^  Address  Industrial  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska, 
for  information  regarding  industrial 
sites. 


THE  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 


RADIO 


Dailies’  Own  Programs 
Put  Accent  on  Youth 

By  Jerry  Walker  I 


NEWSPAPER-AFFILIATED  sta-  tutored  radio  hopefuls. 

tions  are  putting  the  emphasis  The  Detroit  ( Mich. )  News  sta- 
on  Y-O-U-T-H  in  a  variety  of  tion,  WWJ,  has  a  standing  offer 
program  ways.  of  a  bicycle  for  any  child  under 

Merely  coincidental  with  the  16  who  brings  in  information 
effort  of  the  National  Associa-  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  hit- 
tion  of  Broadcasters  to  line  up  run  driver.  It’s  part  of  a  Safety 
a  thousand  transmitters  in  a  Show  which  ties  up  with  the 
propaganda  war  against  juvenile  schools.  At  a  televising  o 

delinQuency,  the  appeal  to  boy  WLIB  {New  YotJc  Post)  has  a  and  Chet  Griffith* 
and  girl  listeners  is  based  upon  “Treasure  bland’’  program  at  though  dead,  woU 
a  good  old  journalistic  formula  5:30  p.m.  Fridays  which  features  j,jg  audience  • 
-  ■■  •  children  of  talent. 

For  the  real  young  set,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  (with  p 

WIP)  directs  “Kiddies  Kami-  .  .u  Union-Sta 
run  var;  to  the  3-to-8  ywr  old  group  bounty  citizenria 
A.  «T  i«  V  The  Child  of  uted  more  than  i 
the  Week  for  a  party  for  juve-  'Weekes,  the  coun 


and  girl  listeners  b  bas^  upon 
a  t---  J 

of  attracting  tomorrow’s  leaders 
today. 

A  quick  glance  at  some  of  the 
youth  “specials”  is  all  that’s  in¬ 
tended  right  now.  We’ll  -  - 

through  a  selection  which  has  with  selection  of 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  the  W^k”  f:r  ~  ^  . 

department  recently.  niles.  Pictures  go  into  the  paper. 

Book  Review  for  Kids  High  school  students  find  an 

„.  .  .  .  ..  ,  .  outlet  for  ideas  in  the  r - 

First  to  be  mentioned  because  --  -  . 

it’s  the  latest  “new”  thing  in 
radio  is  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  Radio  Book  Review 
devoted  exclusively  to  books  of 
interest  to  youth.  “Young  Book 
Reviewers”  is  on  the  air 
(WMCA)  every  Saturday  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

More  than  200  teen-agers  have 
been  attending  the  show  and 
they’ve  been  participating  as  in-  panel 
tended:  they  speak  out  their 
likes  and  dislikes  on  books.  A 
city  librarian  is  moderator. 

Noted  authors  are  guests  and  “THE 

almost  anything  happens.  One  L. _  _  - o 

youth  asked  Bennet  Cerf  to  tell  hung  on  Barnett  (Spec)  Fowler,  earlier  point,  the  committee  had 
the  difference  between  wit  and  Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star  made  this ^stateinent: 
humor.  columnist  and  feature  writer.  ^  ->  >-  -»  -j 

The  Milwaukee  (WLs.)  Jour-  For  several  weeks,  Barney  has 
nal  has  a  Children’s  Book  Jam-  been  presenting  his  television 
boree  series  over  its  own  stations,  show,  “Seen  and  Heard,”  over 
A  teen-age  group  dramatizes  the  GE  station  WRGB.  Each 
“Hansel  and  Gretel”  or  some  Thursday  at  7:30  p.m.  the 
other  story,  and  there  are  al^  screens  of  video  sets  light  up 
movie  shorts  as  a  special  attrac-  with  a  reproduction  of  the  coi¬ 
tion  to  pack  the  kids  into  the  umn  heading,  a  shrill  phone 
Radio  City  auditorium.  Repre-  rings,  and  “Seen  and  Heard”  is 
sentatives  of  publishers,  book  on  the  air. 

dealers  and  libraries  cooperate.  In  addition  to  being  the  pro- 
The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  in  gram’s  chief  actor,  Barney  is 
cooperation  with  KOA,  sponsors  script  writer,  procurer  of  guest 
a  discussion  program  for  chil-  talent,  and  general  ramrod  of 
dren,  “These  Kids  of  Ours,”  each  week’s  production.  Pat 
right  after  the  dishes  are  put  Crafton  of  the  WRGB  staff  is 
away.  Six  run  -  of  -  playground  ^  *  ■’  ' 

boys  and  girls  are  selected  each 
week  to  answer  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  listeners.  The  pro¬ 
gram  focuses  attention  on  typical  ing  safety, 
kids  between  10  and  15,  thereby  protection, 
offsetting  publicity  given  prob- 
lem  children.  safety, 

International  College  Quiz 
Getting  up  into  the  higher 
level,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Bulletin’s  WPEN  has  worked  out 


'Waste'  Paper 
Cut  Into  Sheets 
Helps  Weeklies 


'Parade 

of  Youth  Forum”  which  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
WDRC  conduct  every  Saturday 
morning.  The  broadcast  is  un¬ 
rehearsed  and  without  benefit  of 
scripts  or  notes. 

As  carried  on  by  James  F. 
Loony,  editor  of  the  Courant’s 
Parade  of  Youth  tabloid  insert 
written  by  students,  the  program 
participants  are  selected  from  a 


■  Tj  ^  Mobile,  Ala. —Five  weekly 

lari  n@pon  newspapers  and  one  monthly 

continued  from  page  50  publication  are  being  supplied 
newsprint  by  the  Mobile  Pre» 
Register  from  rolls  too  badly 
damaged  for  satisfactory  run 
on  high-speed  presses. 

T.  C.  McLemore,  mechaniol 
superintendent,  said  that  whet 
as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  ind 
of  newsprint  Is  removed  fron 
a  roll  because  of  damaged  con¬ 
dition  the  unusable  portitm  it 
placed  in  stacks  rather  tbu! 
waste  bales.  He  further  ex-^ 
plained :  >; 

“Paper  from  66Vi  and  49(4- 
inch  rolls  are  folded  once  be 
fore  making  first  cut,  after 
which  it  is  easy  for  cutten  to 
handle.  In  some  instances  some 
rolls  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  sev 
eral  hundred  pounds  of  news 
print.  The  amount  salvaged  and 
cut  from  one  such  roll  is  ample 
supply  for  one  or  two  weeks 
for  the  ordinary  small  weekly 
newspaper. 

“Labor  cost  in  handling  paper 
necessarily  is  high,  but  not  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  the  newsprint-thirsty 
publishers  of  small  papers. 

“The  paper  is  sold  to  the  small 
newspaper  publishers  at  about 
,  the  cost  of  handling  and  cuttinf 

director  of  the  show.  While  these  comparisons  are  operation,  it  being  the  purpose 

Of  a  community  service  na-  not  conclusive,  the  trend  is  suffi-  of  the  Press  Register  to  a^ 
ture,  the  program  has  featured  ciently  strong  to  indicate  that  rather  than  profit.” 
such  topics  as  automobile  driv-  increased  production  of  news-  The  largest  sheet  so  far  fur 
‘  ■  wildlife  and  game  print  in  1946  went  toward  grati-  nished  from  damaged  rolls  is  3« 
the  drive  of  the  fying  expanded  circulations  and  inches  by  44  inches,  the  latter 
American  Cancer  Society,  fire  greatly  increased  advertising  de-  being  the  maximum  capacity  of 
conservation  of  state  mands  —  predominantly  among  the  cutting  machine.  The  pub 
natural  resources,  and  a  local  larger  publications.  Meanwhile  Hshers  are  taking  all  available 
free  emergency  ambulance.  smaller  jobbers  and  publishers  sheets  and  asking  for  more 
In  addition  to  Fowler  and  testified  that  they  were  not  re-  b 

others  actors,  the  programs  have  ceiving  any  portion  of  the  news-  ^  n  j  et  u* 

-  _ _ _  used  moving  pictures,  and  slides  print  production  increases  and  Un  Xf GCOrO  a  lignt 

an  “International  Quiz”  between  of  pictures  from  the  Union-Star  were  being  held  to  1945  usage.  Newspaper  men  who  skimmri 
area  colleges  and  Oxford  and  files  to  put  across  the  week’s  or  lower.  the  country  in  6%  hours  aboara 

Cambridge  in  England.  Ques-  topic.  “In  all  fairness  it  must  be  United  Air  Lines’  record-break 

tions  are  culled  from  news  in  Though  only  33,  Fowler  has  stated  that  not  all  larger  publi-  ing  Mainliner  300  the  other  day 
the  Bulletin  and  corresponding  worked  for  the  Union-Star  for  cations  have  benefited  equally,  sounded  the  prelude  to  regular- 
issues  of  London  papers.  The  18  years,  starting  when  15  past-  Many  publications  have  shrunk  ly  scheduled  service  by  the  n« 
trans-Atlantic  shortwave  pro-  ing  up  stock  market  reports,  editorial  content  to  provide  planes  on  April  27.  Thirty-eigb' 
grams  have  climaxed  organize-  He  also  writes  and  presents  for  additional  advertising,  and  press,  radio  and  aviation  rep^ 
tion  of  a  local  network  of  four  three  news  shows  each  week  others  have  maintained  their  sentatives  experienced  the  thw 
college  stations,  with  the  Bulle-  over  GE's  FM  station.  editorial  content  to  the  sacrifice  of  setting  a  new  coast-to-cw 

tin’s  help.  WPEN  also  has  Although  he  will  deny  it.  as  a  of  advertising  linage.”  commercial  airline  speed  recorn. 


“100  leading  newspapers”  whose 
zz  eu  •  statistics  were  relied  upon  to 

One-Man  snow  establish  a  claim  that  larger 

_  One-Man  Television  publications  have  absorbed  the 

Show”  is  the  tag  rapidly  being  increased  production.  At  an 


in  Usslhan  One  Year 


An  enviable  record  based  on  advanced 
engineering  and  modern  design 


•  More  and  more  station  owners  every  day  are  turning  to 
Raytheon  for  the  very  finest  in  broadcast  equipment.  Raytheon 
is  leading  the  way  with  simplified  circuit  design,  thorough 
engineering  and  complete  dependability. 

Across  the  nation,  enthusiastic  station  owners  and  engineers 
(both  AM  and  FM)  praise  the  high  fidelity,  servicing  access¬ 
ibility  and  low-cost  maintenance  of  Raytheon  broadcast  equip¬ 
ment  from  Single-Channel  Remote  Amplifiers  to  5  KW  Trans¬ 
mitters.  With  Raytheon  equipment  they  find  it  far  easier  to 
set  up  programs — and  operation  is  so  simple  and  logical  that 
errors  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Be  sure  you  have  all  the  facts  before  you  buy.  Investigate 
Raytheon’s  complete  line  of  speech  input  equipment  and  l^th 
AM  and  FM  Transmitters  ranging  from  250  to  10,000  Watts. 

These  superb  Raytheon  products  assure  the  most  practical 
application  to  your  specific  broadcast  problem  .  .  .  bring  you 
the  finest  in  modem  high  fidelity  and  engineering  excellence. 
Write  or  wire  for  illustrated  specification  bulletins,  including 
complete  technical  data. 


RAYTHEON 


tAYTNtOW  MANUVA€T«IIM«  COMYANT 

BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
7475  N.  ROOERS  AVC.,  CHICAGO  26  . 


Blue  Pencil 
Rebel  Founds 
N.  Y.  Weekly 

By  John  H.  Janssen 

Chatham,  N.  J. — It  was  the 
early  fall  of  1892  and  J.  Thomas 
Scott,  then  a  reporter  on  the 
London  Chronicle,  was  assigned 
to  cover  a  political  meeting  at 
which  Robert  Whyte  was  the 
principal  speaker  and  candidate 
for  the  Liberal  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  arrival,  “Tom” 
Scott  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Whyte's  oratorical  eloquence  and 
his  notebook  and  pencil  lay  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  pocket. 

At  home,  Tom  Scott  sat  at  his 
desk,  and  in  a  feverish  long 
hand  wrote  page  after  page  of 
the  roseate  picture  of  civic  and 
economic  justice  that  the  spell¬ 
binder  had  impressed  upon  him. 
Taking  his  manuscript  to  the 
Chronicle  he  proudly  handed  it 
to  Editor  Ernest  G.  Burns.  The 
editor  read  three  pages  of  the 
bulky  manuscript  and,  picking 
up  hi.s  blue  pencil,  methodically 
traced  a  diagonal  “kill  X”  from 
corner  to  corner. 

No  Place  for  Comment 

Turning  in  his  swivel  chair 
the  editor  looked  dourly  at  the 
reporter  and  said:  “Young  man. 
when  you  are  sent  to  report  on 
anything,  see  that  you  do  just 
that.  Comment  will  be  attended 
to  by  the  editorial  department.” 

It  was  that  incident  in  the  life 
of  Tom  Scott  that  fanned  the 
spark  of  journalistic  talent  into 
a  determination  to  edit  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  of  his  own. 

Born  in  London  in  1872. 

J.  Thomas  Scott  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  12  and 
lived  with  an  uncle  in  New 
York  City  who  was  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  printery.  After  school 
young  Tom,  perched  on  a  high 
stool  at  the  Ben  Franklin  type 
frames,  learned  the  case  and 
how  to  set  type  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  stick. 

The  spring  of  1888  found 
Scott  back  in  England  where  he 
was  hired  as  a  journeyman 
compositor  on  the  Swindon 
Advertiser,  Wiltshire.  Then, 
ever  seeking  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence,  he  worked  on  the  North 
Wilts  Herald,  Swindon,  Wil- 
shire;  Tetbury  Advertiser,  Tet- 
bury,  Gloucestershire;  the  Litch¬ 
field  Mercury,  Staffordshire,  and 
finally,  the  London  Chronicle. 

'Round  the  Treacle  Barrel 

Back  in  those  early  days  of 
his  newspaper  career,  Mr.  Scott 
recalls  that  the  publishers  of 
England  cast  their  own  rollers. 
The  basic  ingredient  was 
“treacle,”  or,  as  it  is  more  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  here,  molasses. 
To  the  treacle,  each  added  his 
personal  secret  and  pet  concoc¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  hard¬ 
ening. 

The  treacle  barrel  was  the 
popular  locale  for  the  bull  ses¬ 
sions  of  that  era  as  journeyman 
printers  gathered  about  and 
scooped  up  dips  to  spread  over 
sandwiches. 

In  1894  Tom  Scott  came  back 
to  the  States  and  met  William 

K.  Devereaux,  New  Jersey  State 


Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Devereaux,  the  power 
behind  the  Asbury  Park  Spray, 
put  Scott  on  the  payroll  as  a 
reporter-compositor. 

Still  not  finding  his  mark  on 
life's  target  as  an  editor  and 


publisher,  Tom  Scott  in  1895 
pocketed  his  notebook,  pencil 
and  composing  stick  and  donned 
the  mantle  of  composing  room 
foreman  at  the  Summit  (N.  J.) 
Herald. 

The  opportunity  to  own  his 
own  newspaper  finally  material¬ 
ized  for  Scott  in  1898  with  the 
purchase  of  the  weekly  Chatham 
(N.  J.)  Press  from  its  founder, 
J.  D.  DeWitt.  And,  Tom  Scott 
proudly  states,  since  that  day 
the  Press  has  never  missed  an 
issue  even  though  the  building 
was  twice  razed  by  fire. 

When  asked  if  he  had  to  do 
it  all  over  again  would  he 
choose  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  as  his  vocation  Mr.  Scott 
gave  an  emphatic  “yes!”  He 
said  that  the  business  h.ad  its 
good  points  and  those  not  so 
good,  but  taken  on  the  whole, 
the  fates  had  smiled  upon  him. 

Coincident  with  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Chatham 
Press  in  March  was  Tom  Scott's 
75th  birthday.  The  people  of 
Chatham  gathered  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  home  in  honor  of 


the  venerable  editor,  and  amid 
the  platitudes  Tom.  eyes  S 
with  happiness,  said:  “I  caJit 
understand  all  this  fuss  over 
someone  who  never  did  any 
thing  but  report  things  as  tbo 
happened  and  maybe  comment  i 
little.”  •  ' 

■ 

Circulation  Parley 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  The  sixth 
state  circulation  conference  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association 
will  convene  here  Wednesday 
May  21,  under  the  leadership  of 
Earl  M.  Treadwell,  circulation 
manager,  Pontiac  Daily  Preu 
Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Timej 
will  speak  on  “Yesterday’s  Car 
riers — Today's  Problems.” 

■ 

Ruth  Meyer  Buys  Paper 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Mrs.  Ruth 
Meyer  of  El  Dorado  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Whitewater  Inde¬ 
pendent  from  J,  B.  Carter  and 
assumed  operation  May  1.  Hn. 
Meyer  has  been  associated  with 
the  El  Dorado  Times  and  other 
publications. 


m  Aposrus. . .  . 

tmif  own  reward!  ' ' 


The  life  insurance  business  has  many 
outstanding  “apostles.”  They  are 
the  salesmen  whose  efforts  are  de¬ 
voted  to  encouraging  financial  se¬ 
curity  for  millions  of  American 
families.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  these 
apostles  had  the  same  security 
themselves. 


Now  we’ve  added  an  Insurance 
Benefit  Plan  for  our  salesmen.  The 
Plan  includes  life  insurance  ...  ac¬ 
cident  and  sickness  benefits  . . . 
hospitalization  allowance  and  sur¬ 
gical  fees.  The  cost  of  the  new  Plan 
is  shared  by  the  Company  and  the 
salesmen. 


So  we  developed  the  Mutual  Life¬ 
time  Comjjensation  Plan,  which 
assures  our  salesmen  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  income  for  a  level  volume 
of  production,  with  no  additional 
cost  to  policyholders.  The  Lifetime 
Plan  also  provides  a  liberal  retire¬ 


ment  income. 


We  believe  that  this  program  of 
security  for  our  salesmen  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  provide  increasingly 
better  service  for  our  policyholders. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street  ^  ;  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


, — iuiiT  iv  izmr . — 

PULLMAN-STANDARD 

CAi  MANUFAOTUKINfi  COMPANY 


, .  •  THo  Pullman^Standard  nom«plol«  It  th« 
Morii  of  dltHnguithod  quolify  In  corbuilding. 
1^^  for  it  on  tho  door  to  your  cor  votHbulo. 


The  Roomette  appeals  to  travelers  who  like  a  room  of  their 
own  on  a  train  at  a  popular  price.  The  Roomette — and  all 
adaptations  of  it — was  first  made  possible  when  Pullman-Standard 
designed  the  bed  that  fits  into  the  wall.  This  was  the  secret 
of  doubling  the  usefulness  of  space,  so  that  room  size 


could  be  reduced  without  sacrificing  comfort  or  convenience. 
Roomettes,  as  designed  by  Pullman-Standard,  have 
every  facility  for  restful  travel;  yet  they  are  economical. 


Full-I«nglh  b«cl,  r«ady  for  intfonf  u«o. 
It  concoolod  In  wall  ponol.  Whan  you 
turn  lha  rtlaota  catch,  II  lawort  oatlly 
and  lacks  Into  potIHan.  Tha  Raomalta 


Today,  because  of  the  demand,  more  Roomettes  are 
provided  in  the  sleeping  cars  Pullman-Standard  is 


It  patanlad— a  pradwcl  of  Pullman- 
Standard,  SfaapMg  Car  ffoadquortart. 


building  than  any  other  type  of  accommodation. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chiemgt,  lUinoU.  Qfica  in  tix  dlitt  from  eoatt  to  coau.  Manu/aeUirinuptanuat  tix  trtuogicpoinu 


S  VAIVllAlU*. 

10 »  A  PUILISHU  for  May  10.  H47 


World’a  largest  builders  of  streamlined  railroad  esuo 


Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  reports... 

Some  highlights  from  the  Annual  Report 
for  1946,  which  has  just  been  issued 


The  conduct  of  business  and  the  welfare  of  people  in  general  are  closely  related  here  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  we  publish  the  following  summary  of  this  company’s 
annual  report  to  its  164,000  stockholders.  Put  as  briefly  as  possible,  here  are  the  year’s 
developments  in  our  work  which  are  of  the  broadest  public  interest. 


EUGENE  HOLMAN  PRANK  W.  ABRAMS 

PIU>}K1DENT  CHAIRMAN  OPTHBBSAn 


THE  WORLD'S  NEED  FOR  OIL  in  the  postwar  period  is 
developing  even  more  rapidly  than  was  expected. 
Not  only  in  the  U.  S.  but  w'orld-wide,  demand  for 
oil  products  in  1946  was  the  largest  in  history,  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  the  war  years’  period.  The  pressure  of 
demand  is  being  felt  in  all  lines  of  the  business. 


AFFILIATES  OF  THE  COMPANY  are  now  Operating  prac¬ 
tically  at  maximum  capacity-a  situation  prevailing 
throughout  the  industry.  Needed  increases  in  output 
can  be  achieved  only  by  enlarging  every  operation 
from  well  to  market.  In  financing  these  activities, 
capital  expenditure  in  1946  reached  the  record  fig¬ 
ure  of  $279,000,000.  The  budget  for  1947  provides 
for  further  increases.  Construction  of  needed  new 
facilities  is  one  of  the  industry’s  major  tasks  for  the 
immediate  future. 


NET  EARNINGS  accruing  to  the  interest  of  Jersey 
shareholders  represent  a  return  of  11.12%  on 
average  net  worth,  or  10.80%  on  total  income  of 
the  Company  and  its  affiliates.  Such  consolidated 
earnings  for  1946  came  to  $6.50  per  share  of  out¬ 
standing  stock,  a  total  of  $177,610,000.  Net  income 
for  the  parent  Company  was  $3.83  per  share,  a  total 
of  $104,770,000.  Dividends  of  $3.00  per  share  were 
paid  by  the  Company  during  1946. 

OF  TOTAL  MONEY  TAKEN  IN  from  all  sources  by  the 
Company  and  its  affiliates,  64%  was  paid  out  for 
crude  oil,  other  materials  and  supplies,  mainte¬ 
nance,  direct  taxes,  and  similar  necessary  expenses. 

36%  REMAINED  after  these  expenses.  Of  this  re¬ 
mainder,  65%  was  paid  to  115,000  employees,  13% 
went  as  dividends  to  the  Company  stockholders, 
16%  was  held  for  use  in  the  business,  and  6%  was 
the  amount  applicable  to  minority  ownership  of 
subsidiary  companies. 
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RESEARCH  WORK  during  the  year  moved  ahead,  de¬ 
veloping  better  and  more  versatile  processes  and 
products.  Special  attention  was  given  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  octane  gasolines  to  anticipate  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  coming  higher  compression  automo¬ 
bile  engines— giving  greater  power  and  increased 
miles  per  gallon.  Semi-commercial  conversion  of 
both  natural  gas  and  coal  into  oil  products  has 
shown  encouraging  progress. 


Amtud  Rejfor/  jor  1946 • 
i<Ml.  COMPaKiY  KHEWi;  jCRSE’^ 


GOOD  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  during  the 
year  continued  the  Company’s  long  record  of  indus¬ 
trial  peace.  There  was  no  domestic  strike  or  work 
stoppage  during  the  year.  88%  of  former  employees 
discharged  from  the  armed  services  have  returned 
to  work  for  the  Company.  In  addition,  11,577  vet¬ 
erans  were  newly  employed  by  the  Company.  More 
than  78%  of  eligible  domestic  employees  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Group  Insurance  Program.  Employees 
saved  $17,615,000  in  the  Thrift  Plan  last  year,  to 
which  their  employers  added  $30,329,000. 


Copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  on  request. 

Address  Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND  SALES  reflected  the 
world’s  growing  need  for  oil  and  its  products. 
World-wide  production  of  crude  oil  by  Jersey  affili¬ 
ates  increased  9.6%  over  1945.  Working  at  or  near 
capacity,  refineries  of  Jersey  affiliates  processed 
77c  more  oil  than  in  1945— producing  9%  of  total 
U.  S.  petroleum  products.  Sales  by  affiliates  also 
reflected  rising  need  for  oil.  With  relaxation  of  ra¬ 
tioning,  there  has  been  increased  use  of  oil  products 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  most  Of  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  served  by  Jersey  affiliates. 

19  OCEAN  TANKERS  were  purchased  in  1946,  in  re¬ 
placing  tankers  lost  during  the  war.  To  promote 
greater  safety  at  sea,  three  of  our  ships  have  now 
been  equipped  with  radar  and  tw'O  more  are  being 
so  equipped. 


LOOKING  AHEAD,  it  is  dear  that  if  men,  through  sci¬ 
ence  and  machines,  are  to  drive  persistently  toward 
better  living  standards  for  all  people,  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  must  be  found,  brought  to  the  surface, 
refined,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  is  increasing 
substantially  its  activities  and  investments  abroad 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  These  are  practical  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  our  confidence  that  American  enter¬ 
prise  can  help  meet  the  needs  of  people  everywhere 
and  thereby  serve  the  cause  of  lasting  peace 


AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Soviet  Photo  Bans 
Eased  Late  in  Parley 


By  William  Reed 

A  FEW  DAYS  after  the  Amer¬ 
ican  still-picture  pool,  tired 
of  restrictions  on  pictorial  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  Moscow  Conference, 
withdrew  Photographer  Regi¬ 
nald  Kenny  from  Russia,  the 
Soviet  Press  Bureau  gave  other 
lensmen  almost  carte  blanche. 

The  whole  story  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  American  lensmen  at 
Moscow  was  revealed  this  week 
when  Acme  Newspictures,  em¬ 
ployers  of  Kenny,  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
correspondence  between  Kenny 
and  Acme's  foreign  editor,  Rob¬ 
ert  Dorman. 

'Everything's  Snafu' 

Shortly  after  the  conference 
began,  Dorman  got  a  terse  wire 
from  Kenny  which  keynoted 
the  photographer's  entire  visit 
to  the  Russian  capital.  “Every¬ 
thing's  Snafu,”  the  message 
read. 

Subsequent  communications 
revealed  that  obtaining  anything 
but  routine  pictures  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  of  Russian  life  in 
general  was  next  to  impossible. 
As  a  result.  Acme,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  other  syndicate 
members  of  the  pool,  directed 
Kenny  to  return  to  Berlin  on 
April  21. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  several  days  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  the  Soviets  suddenly 
lifted  restrictions  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  lensmen,  told  them  they 
could  make  any  of  the  pictures 
they  had  requested  except  those 
of  Generalissimo  Stalin  and  in¬ 
terior  views  of  the  Kremlin. 

Photographers'  Field  Day 

As  the  result,  it  was  a  photog¬ 
raphers’  field  day.  When  the 
Foreign  Ministers  attended  a 
ballet,  the  lensmen  were  given 
free  run  of  the  theater.  TTiey 
were  taken  on  a  visit  to  Stalin¬ 
grad.  "^ey  obtained  pictures 
of  Russian  circuses,  carnivals, 
markets,  choral  groups, 
churches,  Lenin’s  tomb,  German 
prisoners- of -war  at  work.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  &  P.’s  informant, 
the  photographers  were  prom¬ 
ised  full  coverage  of  the  famous 
May  Day  parade  in  Moscow. 

The  only  American  still-pic¬ 
ture  man  who  was  in  Moscow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  free¬ 
dom  was  Thomas  D.  McAvoy  of 
Life  magazine,  also  a  member  of 
the  pool.  But  William  Church¬ 
ill,  chief  of  Life's  overseas  pho¬ 
tographers,  asserted  that  only 
McAvoy's  pictures  of  the  con¬ 
ference  belong  to  the  pool;  all 
others  are  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  Life.  Dorman,  however, 
said  that  Life  had  released  some 
of  the  feature  pictures  for  pool 
distributions. 

A  graphic  account  of  Kenny’s 
clashes  with  the  Russians  was 
reported  shortly  after  his  return 
to  Berlin  in  a  letter  to  Dorman. 

Excerpts  follow: 

“There  were  six  ‘foreign’  pho¬ 


tographers  altogether,  includ¬ 
ing  French,  British  and  the 
Americans.  There  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  well  over  a  dozen 
Russian  cameramen.  Upon  en¬ 
tering  the  conference  room  (on 
the  first  day)  we  were  told  by 
the  head  Russian  photog  that 
we  would  have  five  minutes  in 
which  to  work.  He  showed  us 
a  line  on  the  carpet  and  said 
that  everyone  was  to  keep  be¬ 
hind  it  until  a  signal  from  him 
and  only  then  were  we  to  move 
in  for  closeups.  After  we  all 
had  our  cameras  set  up  on  tri¬ 
pods  and  the  like,  we  were 
asked  to  leave  the  room  until 
the  Foreign  Ministers  arrived. 

“Then  we  were  given  the 
signal.  About  five  feet  in  front 
of  the  line  we  were  not  supposed 
to  cross,  and  directly  in  front  of 
my  camera,  was  a  solid  wall  of 
Russian  photographers.  Since 
politeness  did  not  work,  the 
only  way  I  was  able  to  get  any 
pictures  at  all  was  to  reach  out 
and  pull  a  couple  of  them  bodily 
out  of  the  way.  Then,  instead 
of  the  allotted  five  minutes,  it 
turned  out  to  be  two.  .  .  . 

“The  next  day  after  a  lot  of 
pressure  we  were  allowed  again 
into  the  Conference  building, 
but  we  were  not  allowed  in  the 
Conference  room  itself.  After  a 
four-hour  wait  in  the  lobby  (an¬ 
other  two  or  three  minutes)  we 
got  a  shot  of  the  Big  Four.  .  .  . 

Protest  Filed 

“Since  we  were  told  that  all 
pictures  outside  the  Conference 
itself  were  forbidden,  the  pho¬ 
tographers  filed  a  strong  protest 
to  the  Russian  press  chief,  stat¬ 
ing  that  we  should  be  accorded 
the  same  freedom  that  Russian 
photographers  were  allowed  in 
covering  the  conferences  in 
America.  England  and  France. 
With  this  protest,  we  gave  a  list 
of  the  things  we  wanted  to  pho- 
togranh.  A  few  days  later,  we 
were  informed  that  ‘at  this  time 
the  request  is  impossible.’  We 
wrote  another  letter  on  the 
.same  idea  directly  to  Molotov. 
Naturally,  it  was  not  answered. 

“In  writing  a  report  like  this, 
it  is  hard  to  remember  all  the 
small  incidents.  Like  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  haooened  to  Dave 
Johnson,  the  British  pool  pho¬ 
tographer.  When  he  finally  got 
back  into  the  Conference  room 
on  the  opening  dav,  he  found 
his  camera,  which  happened  to 
be  in  one  of  the  choice  sports, 
very  neatly  folded  up  in  the 
corner  ...  off  the  tripod  he  had 
lined  up  so  carefully  on  the 
table.  A  Russian  was  in  his 
place. 

“Then  there  was  the  little  job 
of  their  holding  up  transmission 
of  my  radios  for  12  solid  hours. 
I  made  noise  about  it,  but  it  did 
no  good  whatsoever. 

“I  tried  legally  to  photograph 
thing.s  the  Russians  should  be 


proud  of  .  .  .  like  the  ballet  and 
opera.  Each  time  I  was  turned 
down  ‘until  permission  could  be 
granted.’  It  was  possible  to  buy 
post  cards  of  the  same  things  I 
was  forbidden  to  photograph. 

“Then  came  the  business  of 
my  arrest.  Cecil  Dixon  of  Gan¬ 
nett  and  I  went  down  to  one  of 
the  many  open  air  markets  in 
Moscow.  I  made  two  fast  pic¬ 
tures  and  landed  in  jail.  There 
followed  a  couple  of  hours  of 
shouting  in  Russian  and  then 
we  were  released  after  I  was 
forced  to  yank  the  film  out  of 
my  camera  and  give  it  to  the 
police.  Fortunately,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  knew  nothing  about  cam¬ 
eras,  so  by  leaving  part  of  the 
paper  leader  on  the  film  un¬ 
wound,  they  thought  the  roll 
was  completely  ruined.  I  picked 
it  up  on  my  way  out  of  the  po¬ 
lice  station.” 

■ 

Miss  Jones,  Reporter, 
Emulates  Her  Father 

San  Francisco  —  Like  father, 
like  daughter  is  exemplified  at 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  by 
Dilys  Jones, 
daughter  of  Id-  ■  j 

Miss  Jones, 
with  the  Exam- 
Iner  a  year,  re-  ^ 

cently  linked  a  m 

six  -  week  -  old 
gangland  slay- 
i  n  g  at  Lodi, 

Calif.,  with  the 
Luciano  group. 

The  connection  EMHI  HHi 
was  admitted  by 
Federal  Bureau 
of  N  a  r  c  0 1  ICS 
agents  after  the  young  reporter 
had  unravelled  circumstances 
about  the  death  of  Tom  Buffa 
and  found  he  had  been  a  1942 
member  of  the  gang  headed  by 
Charles  Luciano. 

Idwal  Jones,  former  Examiner 
dramatic  critic  and  reporter,  has 
been  with  Paramount  since  1938. 
A  prolific  writer,  his  seventh 
book,  “Vermillion,”  has  just  ap¬ 
pear^  (May).  He  Is  now  writ¬ 
ing  another,  “Vines  in  the  Sun,” 
scheduled  to  appear  late  this 
year. 

The  author-parent  came  to 
California  in  search  of  gold, 
turned  to  writing  and  became 
reporter,  dramatic  critic,  book 
editor  and  editorial  writer  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York 
City. 

■ 

Robinson  Starts  Paper 
At  Pocatello,  Idaho 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — David 
A.  Robinson  has  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  to  begin  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pocatello  ( Ida. )  Post. 

The  Post,  now  a  weekly,  made 
its  first  appearance  on  April  24 
and  Robinson,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  promised  Pocatello  that 
the  new  paper  would  become  a 
daily  as  soon  as  conditions — in¬ 
cluding  newsprint  supplies — ^per¬ 
mitted. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Post  was 
printed  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
trucked  to  Pocatello  and  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  Robin¬ 
son  is  now  negotiating  for  a 
printing  plant  to  be  established 
in  Pocatello. 

IDITOR  &  P 


Foust  Reports 
How  Reds  Gog 
Romania  Press 

Chicago — In  a  dispatch 
mailed  from  Romania,  fo 
ing  his  unauthorized  visit 
Hal  Foust,  Chicago  T 
correspondent  reported 
Bucharest’s  16  daily  new 
are  controlled  by  a  ce 
bureau  operated  by  Cou 
Romanians  and  Russia 
officers. 

Foust  interviewed 
Taslaonu,  a  Romanian  re 
and  editor  in  Bucharest  for 
last  20  years,  who  told  the 
une  of  the  restrictions  on 
dom  of  the  press  in  that 
try. 

Wants  World  to  Know 

“I  have  long  wanted  to 
Romanians  that  they  art 
getting  factual  reports  on 
and  foreign  events,”  f” 
quoted  Taslaonu  as  saying, 

I  could  not  get  such  a  stab 
printed  in  Romania.  Now  I 
the  outside  world  to  know 
difficulties  in  forming  an 
lightened  public  opinion.' 

Foust’s  dispatch  then 
the  editor  as  follows: 

“All  newspapers  receive 
eral  directives  from  the  ca 
There  is  to  be  no  critidsm  d 
the  Soviet  nor  of  the  ComBMe 
ist  party  and  its  affiliaM  par 
ties.  There  is  to  be  no  criUcim 
of  the  Romanian  govemmeit 
nor  of  any  office  holder  unl« 
the  ministry  of  information,  n 
occasionally  happens,  gives  ipe 
cific  instructions  to  attack  some 
politician  who  is  about  to  be 
purged. 

Give  Only  Moscow  Views 

“In  all  international  negotla 
tions,  we  publish  the  Moscow 
viewpoint  only. 

“The  newspapers  receive  il- 
most  all  of  their  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  from  official  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  the  ministry  of 
information. 

“Trials  are  open  to  the  press 
but  even  sworn  statements  in 
open  court  are  not  exempt  from 
the  censors’  blue  pencils.  The 
blue  pencils  are  used  rigorously 
in  judicial  proceedings  with  a 
political  background. 

“Parliamentary  prooceedlnfs 
are  covered  in  the  same  way 
We  cannot  print  anything  In  the 
debates  that  the  communirt  cen¬ 
sors  consider  to  be  offensive  to 
them. 

“I  work  for  the  Unioerirt  • 
communist  paper,  rewritini 
economic,  handouts  from  the 
government.  I  need  the  sa^. 

I  don’t  know  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  me  for  giving  this  inW- 
view.  I  can’t  help  it,  no  matter 
what  it  is.  I  have  been  a  newf 
paperman  too  long  to  hide  an 
interesting  truth.” 

■ 

Parole  Data  Opened 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^The 
vania  Board  of  P®™'® 
tied  newspapers  in  the 
monwealth  that  its  re®?,™*! 
open  for  public  inspection  am  i 
district  officials  have  been  m 
dered  to  permit  news  repo^ 
to  check  the  parole  status  of  »• 
dividuals. 

■  ■Ml  IWUWB  iJMM  1ft.  Ifd  J 


Make  the  most  of  every  exposure 


use  Kodak  Chemical  Preparations 


all  the  way 


Experienced 


news  photographers  know  it’s 


true:  no  matter  what  film  you  choose,  how  careful 


you  are  about  exposure  and  other  details,  the 
quality  of  the  finished  negative  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  chemicals  you  use. 


That  makes  it  important  to  process  with  Kodak 


developers,  fixers,  replenishers. 


Each  Kodak  Chemical  Preparation  is  precise 


m  formula  and  action,  and  compounded  with 
care.  Each  is  produced  with  one  intent — to  en^ 
able  you  to  make  the  best  possible  negatives  with 


the  greatest  ease.  And  no  Kodak  Chemical  Prepa- 


odak 


* 


More  Precise 
Than  a 

Surgeon's  Scalpel 


For  solutions  to  today's  problems. 


lor  the  developments  oi  tomorrow, 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


A  scalpel  is  only  as  accurate  as  the 
hand  that  guides  it.  But  the  Intertype 
Knife  Block  is  not  subject  to  human 
error— it  operates  with  built-in  accu¬ 
racy.  The  large,  easy-to-read. 


selection  of  slug 
thickness.  Oversize 
and  undersize  trim  to 
the  thousandth  of  an 
inch  can  be  set  with 
a  haridy  micrometer 
attachment.  Adjust¬ 
able  stops  allow  for  rapid  shifting 
between  commonly  used  sizes,  with 
out  even  a  glance  at  the  dial.  Secure 
banking  of  the  knives  assures  par 
allelism.  This  precise  adjustable 
knife  block  typifies  Intertype's 
leadership  in  solving  compo¬ 
sition  problems. 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN  2.  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 
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M)t.  Column  Rule 
Gaining  on  Dallies 

Use  of  3-polnt  column  rules  is 


increasing. 

The  latest  survey  of  page  sizes 
and  paper  roll  widths  by  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  of  ANPA 
discloses  that  the  2-point  rule  is 
being  used  by  eight  newspapers, 
while  seven  use  1-point  rules. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  report- 
ine  papers  use  3-point  rules.  They 
^1  121,  while  4-point  remains 
the  favorite,  with  271  papers. 
Next  in  the  list  is  6-point  with 


252  papers.  u  # 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
papers,  637,  hold  to  the  12-pica 
column,  only  10  reporting  12Vfe. 
In  this  group,  265  use  4-point 
rules,  231  use  6-point,  and  112 
use  3-point. 

The  survey,  according  to  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Depiartment,  does  not 


indicate  any  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  “standard”  newspaper 
page  makeup. 

"However,”  he  states,  “it  may 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  page  makeups  that 
will  effect  a  saving  of  newsprint 
without  appreciably  changing 
the  general  appearance  of  the 
paper.” 

The  report,  he  notes,  contains 
the  largest  number  of  papers — 
660— ever  included.  Complete 
page  data  Is  given. 


Hediankal  Forum 
II  Inland  Meeting 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members  will  devote  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  to  new  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  in  the  newspaper  field 
at  their  spring  meeting  in  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  26- 
27. 


The  mechanical  forum  will  be 
conducted  by  Phil  Rich,  Midland 
<Mich.)  Nctos.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Rigby  Owen,  publisher  ol 
the  Opelousas  (La.)  Dailp 
World,  which  is  printed  by  the 
offset  process. 

H.  E.  Swayze,  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  will  discuss  use  of  magnes¬ 
ium  in  newspaper  printing.  An 
executive  of  Morrill  Ink  Co.  will 
explain  about  a  new  quick-dry¬ 
ing  news  ink  now  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Color  printing  will 
also  be  discussed. 

Other  speakers  during  the 
mechanical  session  Monday  af- 
ternwn  wiU  be  D.  B.  Hollister 
®f  the  Fairchild  Camera  &  In- 
^ment  Corporation,  Jamaica, 
«ew  York  and  Julian  Eberle, 
assistant  to  the  production  man- 
Milwaukee  Journal, 
w,  Hollister  is  in  charge  of  the 
aairchild  development  of  the 
oirret  engraving  machine  which 
J?  developed  in  coopera- 
Associated  Press  and 
Acme  New^ictures.  Mr.  Eb- 
er  e  wilj  discuss  the  future  of 
color  printing. 


FIRST  OF  A  SERIES 

Low  Cost  Color  Methods 


Christian  Jensen  retouches  a  photo¬ 
graph  for  the  Identical  photo  method 
of  obtaining  color. 

"NEWSPAPER  COLOR  IS  THE 

TRUE  ART  AND  WE  ARE 
ITS  ONLY  PROPHETS.” 

Throughout  the  country, 
groups  of  men  have  been 
springing  up  chanting  that 
paraphrase.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  hocus-pocus  has 
crept  into  newspaper  color.  It 
has  been  classed  as  some  sort 
of  black  art. 

Whisperings  have  been  going 
on  behind  closed  doors  about 
“new  secret  methods,”  “one 
and  only  method,”  and  so  on. 

You  would  almost  expect  these 
“magicians”  to  jump  up  and 
bring  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hell- 
box  or  call  back  from  the  be¬ 
yond  a  subscriber  who  died 
owing  a  six-months  subscription 
bill.  All  this  hush-hush  would 
make  a  fine  scenario  for  a  cloak- 
and-dagger  drama  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  out  of  place  in  a  modern 
newspaper  plant. 

Term  Is  Puiiling 

Even  the  term  “newspaper 
color”  is  puzzling.  Color  is 
nothing  new.  For  years  people 
have  been  seeing  it  in  the  comic 
section.  Publications  like  Am¬ 
erican  Weekly  have  been  using 
four  color  illustrations  a  long 
time.  Before  the  war  I  saw 
some  samples  of  four-color 
printing  in  All-Tone  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  It  is  now 
about  20  years  since  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  printed  their  first 
run-of-the-press  color.  In  fact, 
some  sort  of  color  has  been 
used  in  newspapers  as  long  ago 
as  the  invention  of  the  half¬ 
tone. 

Why,  then,  all  this  hullaba¬ 
loo  about  newspaper  color? 

This  is  why — for  some  years 
newspapers  have  felt  that  they 
must  use  more  color.  But  four- 
color  process  is  expensive  and 
slow.  Color  engravers  are  worth 


By  Christian  Jensen 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  Art  Staff 


a  lot  of  money.  There  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  go  around. 
Many  newspapers  cannot 
handle  four  colors  on  their 
presses. 

Advertising  budgets  will  not 
always  stand  four-color  process 
color,  even  if  it  could  be 
printed. 

Therefore,  for  some  time 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  to  find  a  method 
of  producing  low-cost  color. 
Artists  and  engravers  working 
independently  throughout  the 
country  have  sometimes  hit 
upon  ideas  that  seem  startling 
and  original  to  them.  It  is  these 
methods  that  have  created  so 
much  mystery.  The  atom-bomb 
scientists  were  blabber  mouths 
in  comparison  to  these  color 
workers. 

Patented  Methods 

There  are  a  number  of  pat¬ 
ented  methods  for  obtaining 
color,  some  of  them  very  effec¬ 
tive,  too.  However,  there  are 
many  methods  of  low-cost 
color,  that  are  beautiful  and 
interesting,  available  to  every¬ 
one.  These  methods  are  not. 
mysteries.  They  are  known  to' 
many  artists  and  engravers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Telegram  has  had  very  good 
success  in  their  low-cost  color 
work  for  several  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  their  engraving  shop, 
under  the  direction  of  Dave 
Bassler,  did  fine-screen  color 
engraving  for  many  years.  This 
color  experience  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  newspaper  work  giving 
us  a  head  start  on  shops  that 
had  to  begin  from  scratch. 

Harry  Eybers.  mechanical 
superintendent,  took  a  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  color  and 
scoured  the  country  for  me¬ 
thods  used  on  other  news¬ 
papers.  When  possible,  he 


Torch  Song 

A  shorfsge  of  natural  gas  dur¬ 
ing  a  cold  snap  stymied  the  com¬ 
posing  room  crew  of  the  Hazard 
(Ky.)  Herald. 

The  composing  room  crew 
couldn't  get  enough  heat  to  melt 
metal  at  the  proper  temperature 
for  casting  matrices.  The  workers 
scurried  around  town  and  came 
up  with  three  borrowed  blow 
torches.  Pretty  soon  they  had 
the  matrices  cast  and  the  presses 
rolling. 


brought  us  samples  of  color 
work  and  the  working  units 
necessary  to  obtain  the  results. 
The  management  of  the  two 
papers  set  aside  a  special  “color 
fund.”  This  permits  us  to  try 
out  the  various  methods  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  experiment 
on  ways  and  means  of  our  own. 
It  takes  care  of  any  errors  we 
might  make  in  judgment.  We 
are  also  given  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooperation  from  the 
editorial  departments. 

Effective  Low-Cost  Plans 

As  a  result  of  all  this  help 
and  cooperation  we  have 
worked  out  a  number  of  me¬ 
thods  of  low-cost  color  that 
have  been  very  effective.  So 
effective  that  we  have  received 
letters  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  for  information. 

Among  the  methods  we  have 
found  effective  are  these: 

1—  Special  Ink  Method. 

2 —  Camera  Freezing. 

3 —  Outlining  on  acetate  or 
tracing  paper. 

4 —  Grays  on  acetate  over¬ 
lays. 

5 —  Identical  photo  method. 

6 —  Proofs  on  Gray  paper. 

7 —  Proofs  on  Coquil  Board. 

Methods  1  to  5  can  be  used 

with  either  photographs  or 
drawings  as  a  base.  Methods 
6  and  7  are  for  use  with  line 
drawings.  All  these  methods 
have  one  thing  in  common. 
That  is,  they  depend  on  draw¬ 
ings  by  an  artist  to  obtain  the 
additional  colors.  They  are  not 
the  only  ways  to  low-cost  color 
but  they  are  systems  that  have 
been  used  successfully  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  as  well  as  many 
other  newspapers. 

Artist  Is  Keystone 

In  using  these  methods  the 
artist  becomes  the  keystone  be¬ 
tween  the  original  copy  and  the 
finished  work.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  the  prima- 
donna  or  the  star  of  the  show. 
Without  the  utmost  cooperation 
between  all  the  departments 
good  color  cannot  be  obtained. 
Extreme  care  must  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  copy.  The  artist 
himself  must  be  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  work. 

After  the  artist’s  work  is 
finished  the  engraving,  the 
stereotyping  and  the  printing 
must  be  done  in  the  best  work- 
malike  manner. 

Two  simple  ways  of  securing 
color  work  will  be  discussed  in 
my  next  article.  They  are,  the 
use  of  a  special  ink  for  one  ad¬ 
ditional  color  and  the  camera 
freezing  method. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Chicago  Tribune's  Reeiroom  Crew 
Saivages  4 1-2  Tons  oi  Paper  Daiiy 


THE  story  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  reeiroom,  where  14 
men  salvage  four  and  a  half 
tons  of  newsprint  a  day  for  use 
in  the  presses  was  told  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Trib,  the 
daily’s  employe  magazine. 

As  a  result  of  the  ingenuity  of 
these  14  men  in  the  reeiroom, 
enough  newsprint  is  saved  each 
day  to  print  some  14,000  aver¬ 
age-size  daily  papers.  They  do 
this  by  salvaging  the  final 
lengths  of  paper  remaining  on 
the  cores  of  the  exhausted  news¬ 
print  rolls,  and  rewinding  them 
for  use  in  the  presses.  In  this 
rewinding  process,  the  unused 
paper  on  a  number  of  rolls  is 
trimmed,  spliced,  and  sealed 
together  with  a  rubberized  tape 
to  make  a  usable  roll  of  continu¬ 
ous  newsprint 

Oafy  Oae  Chapter 

But  this  paper  saving  is  only 
one  interesting  chapter  in  the 
behind-the-scenes  story  of  the 
reelroom’s  smooth-running,  24- 
hour  paper  handling  operation. 
In  high  speed  printing  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  have  continuous 
feeding  of  newsprint  from  the 
reels  into  the  press  units  on  the 
floor  above.  How  this  process  is 
maintained  uninterruptedly 
from  the  arrival  of  the  rolls  at 
the  Tower  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
the  story  of  the  43  paper  han¬ 
dlers  responsible  for  the  skilful 
routing  of  the  rolls,  their  three 
foremen,  the  14-man  rewinding 
crew,  and  the  five-man  day  crew 
and  their  foreman. 

For  eight  hours  during  the 
night  the  giant  rolls  rtream 
through  the  warehouse  tunnel 
into  the  boiler  room  at  the  rate 
of  two  a  minute.  Arrived  at  the 
boiler  room,  the  rolls  are  tripped 
automatically  from  their  dollies 
onto  a  ramp,  and  roil  down  to 
the  special  paper  roll  elevator, 
called  a  traylift,  to  wait  their 
turn  to  be  carried  on  up  to  the 
reeiroom  platform  two  floors 
above. 

2.35S  hells  Stared 

There  the  rolls  are  either 
stripped,  dollied,  and  delivered 
by  the  paper  handlers  to  the 
proper  paper  roll  reel  for  use  in 
the  night’s  run,  or  they  are  rolled 
away  to  be  stored  temporarily  in 
the  reeiroom.  At  times,  storage 
rolls  are  moved  to  two  sub-base¬ 
ments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  or  in  the  four  storage 
basements  in  the  Tower. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
stored  in  these  basements  alone 
2,3M  full  rolls  ( 66V&  inches  long 
and  some  38  inches  in  diameter ) , 
each  of  which  weighs  1,600-1,800 
pounds;  120  three-quarter  size 
rolls,  weighing  approximately 
1,200  i>ounds,  and  80  half -size 
rolls,  averaging  800  pounds  each. 
In  other  wor^,  the  building’s 
paper  storage  capacity  is  approx¬ 
imately  2,165  tons  of  newsprint, 
or  enough  for  about  seven  daily 
teOM. 

Hoils  used  on  each  night’s 
press  runs  are  directed  by  the 
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paper  handlers  to  their  proper 
reels.  There  are  101  such  reels 
available  for  feeding  the  presses. 
On  a  38-page  paper  daily  run, 
375  rolls  on  the  average  will  be 
used.  Sunday  editions  require 
some  1,900  rolls. 

Around  3:15  p.m.,  require¬ 
ments  for  the  night’s  run  are 
checked  with  the  composing 
room  foreman  by  Carl  Diers, 
first  night  shift  foreman  for  the 
reeiroom.  The  composing  room 
determines  the  number  of  pages 
to  be  printed,  based  on  the  news 
and  scheduled  advertising, 
which  in  turn  determines  the 
number  of  reels  and  press  units 
that  will  have  to  be  serviced. 
John  Casaletto  replaces  Carl  on 
the  second  night  shift,  and 
Frank  Beck  is  the  relief  fore¬ 
man.  Frank  also  works  the  Fri¬ 
day  run  when  the  society  and 
metropolitan  sections  for  the 
Sunday  paper  are  printed. 

ISO  Ceres  for  Oee  hell 

When  the  roll  for  use  in  the 
reel  reaches  the  machine,  press¬ 
men  take  over  to  insert  the  new 
rolls  into  the  three-armed  spi¬ 
ders.  Paper  handlers  then  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  moving  away  the 
cores  of  the  used  rolls  to  the  two 
rewinding  machines  where  the 
remaining  usable  paper  is  re¬ 
wound.  It  takes  the  salvage 
from  some  150  of  these  cores  to 
produce  a  new  roll  of  paper. 

Wrinkled  paper  near  the 
hearts  of  the  us^  cores,  unsuit¬ 
able  for  press  use,  is  stripped 
and  baled  by  a  five-man  day 
crew,  supervised  by  Charles 
Mecklenburg.  The  men  also  col¬ 
lect  other  paper  waste,  and  use 
a  hydraulic  baler  which  com¬ 
presses  the  mixed  waste  into 
1,500  popnd  bales.  At  night, 
three  paper  handlers  on  each 
^ift  bale  the  spoiled  press 
copies,  called  folded  waste,  and 
the  wrappers  which  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  rolls  on  their  trip 
from  the  Canadian  mills. 

The  paper  handling  operation 
is  a  part  of  the  receiving  and 
warehouse  department,  directed 
by  Fred  von  ^r  Horst.  A1  Tap- 
penbeck  is  his  assistant. 


Thin  Man*s  Story 

Ckarlia  Kally,  80,  hai  just 
roundad  out  h!s  65th  yo«r  in  tho 
composing  room  of  tho  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Timas-Star  and  has  no  sar- 
ious  thought  of  ratiring  in  tha 
naar  futura.  Kally  racalls  that 
whan  ha  appliad  for  tha  job  at 
tha  Timas-Star  in  1112.  ho  was 
told  ha  was  too  thin,  but  ha  was 
insistont  and  has  baan  at  tha 
sama  job  avar  sinca. 

’’Sura,  I  was  thin,"  ha  rocallad. 
"I  didn’t  woigh  100  pounds  and 
I  was  tall.  But  I  still  don’t  waigh 
much  and  I'm  over  six  faat." 


ANPA  and  AAAA  Reactivate  '[ 
Joint  Printing  Committee 

AS  THE  initial  stop  in  planning  a  long-ranga  program  for  furfj^,  | 
improving  tho  printing  of  national  advartising  in  nawtpapart,  | 
through  tha  cooparation  of  agoncios  and  nowspapars,  tha  Amari. 
can  Nowspapor  Publishers  Association  and  American  Association  of 
Advartising  Agencies  have  reactivated  the  Joint  Committaa  on 
Newspaper  Printing. 

Over  many  years,  tha  Joint  Committaa  made  notable  eontribo 
tions  to  improving  tha  quality  of  newspaper  advartising  rsprodu«. 
tion,  with  its  report  on  "Electros  vs.  Mats,"  "Etching  Depth  of 
Halftones,"  "Standard  Thickness  for  Newspaper  Electros,"  end  1 
"Standard  Colors  for  4-Color  Nowspapor  Printing."  I 

Tho  ANPA  will  be  raprosantad  on  tha  Joint  Committaa  by:  Charles  n 
M.  Kirk,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  R.  W.  Tranter,  Boston  (Mess.) 
Herald  Traveler;  Stanley  Myers,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  len  | 
Dalgin,  New  York  Timas;  and  George  P.  Mayor,  Nassau  Raview-Stir, 
Hampstead  Town  (L.  I.). 

Tho  AAAA  members  are:  G.  B.  Doarnlay,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc, 

Now  York;  Ernest  Donohue,  Batten.  Barton,  Durstino  &  Osborn,  Inc, 

New  York;  Eli  Gordon,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York; 

Erwin  Miasslar,  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Henry 
Kriager,  Honig-Coopar  Company,  San  Francisco. 


Tripp  Gives  Sendoff 
To  Veteran  Pressman 

Frank  E.  Tripp  of  Elmira,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers  and  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  staff  members  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  a  dinner  given 
74-year-old  John  P.  O’Hare,  also 
an  original  staff  member,  on  his 
retirement  recently  as  foreman 
of  the  paper’s  pressroom. 

Tripp  helped  circulate  the  first 
issue  of  the  Press  in  communi¬ 
ties  west  of  Binghamton  43  years 
ago  when  the  Press  was  founded 
by  the  late  Willis  Sharpe  Kil¬ 
mer.  'The  newspaper  now  is  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  group. 

O’Hare  went  to  work  at  13  on 
the  old  Binghamton  Leader  in 
1885.  He  switched  to  the  Press 
two  weeks  before  the  newspaper 
started  publication  April  11, 
1904.. 

■ 

Tom  O'Dea  Transfers 
To  Job  In  New  York 

Tom  O’Dea,  formerly  foreman 
of  the  nightside  composing  room 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  became  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  May  1. 

He  was  a  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  staffer  19V&  years,  and  was 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman  of 
the  nightside  composing  room 
force  of  those  newspapers  the 
last  nine  years. 

a 

Cunningham  Dies 

John  "Scotty"  Cunningham, 
46,  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  England  branch.  Geo.  H. 
Morrill  Division,  Sun  Chemical 
Corp.,  died  April  16  at  his  home 
at  Newton,  Mass. 


Garage  to  Provide 
Newsprinf  Storage 

Anouncement  of  constnictue 
of  a  concrete  660-car  garafe  of 
four  stories  and  basement  b 
cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  ka 
been  announced  by  the  Jeai 
H.  Jones  interests  in  Houston. 

The  garage  will  serve  the  Bieo 
Hotel  and  the  basement  will  bt 
used  partly  to  store  newipriil 
for  the  Houston  Chroniek  of 
which  Mr.  Jones  is  pitoMa. 
One  feature  of  the  buildiof  viB 
be  a  cooling  tower  67  feet  atwfi 
the  ground  level  to  provide  nf 
ficient  air  conditioning  fKilitie 
for  the  hotel,  the  Chroniek 
building,  and  an  adjacent  plant 
■ 

Berk  Engraving  Co. 
Buys  ledger  PlanI 

What  was  formerly  the  print 
ing  plant  of  the  old  MiltdelpMi 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Svtdn 
Ledger,  adjoining  the  plant  tl 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  hn 
been  acquired  by  Beck  Engriv 
ing  Co. 

Originally  constructed  at  j 
cost  in  excess  of  $l,000j)00  W 
the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  tb 
four  story  brick  structure  ^ 
sented  one  of  the  most  mow 
newspaper  printing  establi* 
ments. 

Graves  Promoled 

Frank  J.  Graves  has  Iff 
iiamed  mechanical  a“P*™T 
dent  of  the  Glens  Falls 
Post-Star  and  Times,  suceffm 
the  late  Aime  I.  Hamel 
Jackson  has  moved  into  Gi*w 
place  as  foremaui  of  w  ^ 
composing  room,  and  EdwOT 
Lance  remains  as  forenun 
Post-Star  composing  room,  ^ 
James  O’Neill  as  assistant 


I  T  O  R  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  fer  May 
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Publisher  Booth  Christens  Unit 

A  new  unit  for  the  SCOTT  presses  which  print  the  editions  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette  was  ofHcally  christened  today  when  George  F.  Booth,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  donned  a  pressman’s  paper  cap  and  pushed  the  button  that  started  the  unit  for 
the  first  time.  Here  Publisher  Booth  leans  against  the  new  section  of  the  great  SCOTT 
press  and  contemplates  the  general  scene  with  apparent  satisfaction. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO,  INC. 

Plcnniield,  N.  J. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Markup  Man  in  Morristown  Wins 
Prizes  for  Paper,  Readers  for  Ads 


By  John  H.  Janssen 


AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the 

New  Jersey  Press  Association 
at  Trenton  last  month,  the 
Morristown  Daily  Record  cap¬ 
tured  two  awards  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  exhibits.  The  first  award 
was  for  an  especially  prepared 
department  store  ad  on  Easter 
clothing  and  was  prepared  by 
the  advertising  manager,  Louis 
P.  Thebault.  The  second  was 
for  the  best  individual  ad  and 
was  designed  by  James  B. 
Dyche,  advertising  manager  for 
the  Epstein  department  store  of 
Morristown. 

The  Record  office  has  many 
awards  on  display  that  have 
been  won  at  past  exhibits  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association. 
They  run  the  gamut  of  the  prize 
winning  scale  from  best  front 
page,  best  editorial  page,  sport, 
layout,  etc.,  with  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  being  for  best  last  page. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee  sets  up  a  trophy  for  this 
vacancy  the  Record  is  confident 
of  snaring  it  and  having  it  on 
display  in  the  trophy  cabinet. 

It’s  Done  In  Composing  Room 

Although  the  “front  office” 
takes  the  bows  (and  awards) 
at  hand  shaking  time  of  press 
exhibits,  it's  the  “know-how” 
and  ability  of  the  composing 
room  staff  that  really  makes  the 
balls  for  the  front  office  to 
pitch.  As  we’re  more  interested 
in  how  one  crashes  the  winner’s 
circle  anyhow,  suppose  we  leave 
the  big  boys  in  the  office  to  ad¬ 
mire  their  ribbons,  awards  and 
engraved  silver  mugs  while 
We  go  back  to  the  comjwsing 
room  where  we’re  sure  to  find 
out  how  it’s  done. 

Most  small  daily  publishers 
are  usually  too  busy  with  a 
myriad  details  of  office  routine 
and  have  little  or  no  time  at 
all  to  devote  to  the  mechanics 
essential  to  producing  a  news¬ 
paper.  For  this  phase  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  business  they  rely 
on  the  competency  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

A  composing  room  foreman 
who  is  alert  and  on  the  ball  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  the 
publisher  though  the  newspaper 
be  a  large  metropolitan  daily, 
small  city  daily  or  the  weekly 
Gesundheit  at  Prairie  Junction. 
He.  the  foreman,  is  the  sun 
about  whom  revolves  a  galaxy 
of  mechanical  imtricacies  and 
operations  culminating  ib  the 
modern  newspaper. 

The  foreman,  too,  has  his 
satellites  which  can  be  likened 
to  the  military.  As  his  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  (on  the  larger  dailies)  is 
the  “assistant”,  then  next  in 
rank  follows  the  mark-up  man. 
Generally  on  the  weeklies  the 
foreman  performs  the  duties  of 
all  three  but  on  the  dailies,  with 
time  at  a  premium,  the  execu¬ 
tive  pattern  is  split  three  ways 
with  the  foreman  as  kingpin. 

The  mark-up  man’s  import¬ 


ance  in  the  executive  scheme 
of  the  composing  room  is  all 
too  often  minimized.  It  is  he 
who  molds  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  copy  to  the  award  garner¬ 
ing  category,  wins  for  it  medi¬ 
ocre  attention,  or  brands  it  as 
just  plain  lousy. 

Nothing  to  Guesswork 
The  competent  and  efficient 
mark-up  man  always  makes  a 
layout  for  each  ad  leaving  noth¬ 
ing  to  guesswork  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  and  hand  men. 
He  is  aware  that  operators,  puz¬ 
zling  over  poorly  prepared  ad 


Markup  Man  Bill  Prior 

copy  are  an  unnecessary  and  in¬ 
excusable  waste  of  precious 
time.  A  deadline  has  to  be  made 
but  it  can’t  be  met  with  printers 
helplessly  befuddled. 

In  an  available  corner  of  the 
layout  sheet  the  mark-up  man 
indicates  the  machines  to  be 
used  on  which  type  faces  are 
designated  on  the  copy.  To 
clarify  this  let’s  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  an  example:  An  ad  is 
marked  for  24  pt.  which  is  on 
No.  1  machine;  18  pt.,  on  No.  2; 
12  and  8  pt.  on  No.  5.  On  the 
dummy  the  mark-up  man  will 
indicate — 

Machine  No.  1 
Machine  No.  2 
Machine  No.  5 
Thus  the  operator  can  see  at 
a  glance  what  part  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  ad  is  to  be  set  on  the 
machine  he  is  running.  The 
operator  sets  his  part  of  the 
ad,  crosses  off  his  machine 
number  on  the  layout  and  pas¬ 
ses  the  type  and  copy  to  the 
next  numbered  machine.  This 
time-saver  is  even  more  appreci¬ 
ated  by  operators  when  the 
copy  is  unwieldy  and  with  many 
type  faces  specified. 

Considerate  of  Costs 
No  matter  how  rushed,  the 
mark-up  man  is  considerate  of 
his  co-workers  and  his  bosses’ 
pocketbook  in  that  he  writes 
clearly  and  legibly  specifica¬ 
tions  as  to  type  faces  and  size. 
When  he  wants  a  line  set  bold 
face  he  marks  it  so  that  it  can¬ 


not  be  misinterpreted  to  mean 
light  face.  It  is  quite  common 
among  mark-up  men  to  mark 
lines  to  set  bold  face  “bf.”  This 
is  easily  confused  with  “If” 
( light  face )  when  done  hur¬ 
riedly  in  pencil  and  visa-versa. 
Top-notch  mark-up  men  avoid 
this  confusion  by  indicating 
bold  face  as  “bold”  or  “black.” 
Light  face  is  designated  as 
light.” 

By  legibly  marking  copy  the 
mark-up  man  will  never  get  a 
raking  over  the  coals  by  his 
foreman  who  took  it  on  the  chin 
because  the  publisher  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  irate  advertiser 
who  wanted  something  light 
and  delicate  to  conform  to  his 
product;  the  mark-up  man  des¬ 
ignated  “If”  on  the  copy  but  it 
looked  like  “bf”  to  the  operator 
and  proofreader. 

Also  esential  for  top  rating 
in  his  vocation,  the  mark-up 
man  should  have  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  all  type  faces 
and  sizes  available  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  should  con¬ 
stantly  check  and  apprize  the 
foreman  when  type  faces  have 
become  worn  and  advise  re¬ 
placement.  There’s  nothing  so 
disheartening  to  the  advertiser 
as  his  ad  well  written  and 
cleverly  arranged  but  set  in 
type  faces  showing  hairlines  or 
“whiskers”  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  parlance  of  the  composing 
room.  Worn  lugs  on  mats  give 
that  jumpy,  up-and-down  effect 
that  is  so  disconcerting  to  a 
reader. 

Must  Know  Typefaces 

Also  a  “must”  for  the  mark¬ 
up  man  is  familiarity  with  type 
faces  currently  popular  but  not 
in  the  composing  room.  This 
knowledge  is  an  asset  in  that 
he  can  best  judge  what  would 
be  a  most  likely  substitute 
should  a  face  not  available  be 
specified. 

By  first  visualizing  an  ad  as 
the  finished  product  presented  to 
the  newspaper  reader  the 
mark-up  man  begins  to  lay 
out  the  ad.  He  takes  into 
consideration  what  would  be 
the  most  appealing  display  of 
advertiser’s  words  and  is  care¬ 
ful  to  conform  this  appeal  to 
the  basic  elements  of  good  typo¬ 
graphy.  If  the  advertiser  is  pro¬ 
moting  perfumes,  flowers  or 
products  of  an  artistic  nature 
the  mark-up  man  senses  the  na¬ 
tural  tie-in  with  the  light,  fine 
and  script  type  faces.  If  the 
product  is  of  the  heavy  variety 
such  as  structural  equipment, 
building  materials  and  supplies, 
he  uses  complementing  medium, 
black  or  extra  heavy  faces. 

With  a  chart  of  the  character 
count  of  all  the  composing 
room’s  type  faces  convenient 
and  readily  accessible,  the 
mark-up  man  will  rarely  specify 
a  line  or  group  to  be  set  that 
won’t  fit.  By  the  oft-used  hit- 
or-miss  method  of  mark-up  a 
line  could  be  marked  for  12 
caps  and  the  operator  find  the 
size  too  large  for  the  measure. 
This  i.s  an  instance  of  needless 
waste  of  time  and  when  happen¬ 
ing  frequently  is  trying  on  an 
operator’s  patience.  ’The  axiom 
“If  it’s  worth  doing  at  all  it’s 
worth  doing  right”  is  just  as 
apropos  in  the  composing  room 
as  it  i.s  in  any  line  of  endeavor. 


The  “know-how”  mm* 
man  always  specifies  ^  2 
dummy  or  layout  size  and  i2 
of  border,  column  width  2 
depth  of  ad  to  facilitate  mm 
up  when  the  type  reach^ 
ad  alley.  Cuts  should  mZ 
accompany  the  copy  and 
with  positions  clearly  inrii^ 
On  reaching  the  ad  alleyS 
properly  handled  ad  is  mm 
up  smoothly  and  efficienthhl 
cause  the  mark-up  man  km 
his  stuff  and  was  not 
the  buck. 

The  newspaper  publisher  «i« 
a  composing  room  staff  in  wiyi 
is  included  a  mark-up  man  ilS 
the  foregoing  capabilities  »il 
need  no  aspirin  tablets  whiV 
studying  his  production  » 
figures.  He  will  find  that  kei 
making  money  and  a  consista 
winner  when  the  bouquets  ui "  i 
awards  are  passed  arount 
Markup  Is  the  Secret! 

■ 

Baltimore  Ad  Agenq 
Runs  Mechanical  (liw  f 

More  than  250  Baltunoni 
agency  and  retail  advertisisj  ^ 
staff  members,  manufacturen 
printers,  suppliers,  and  busiiia 
men  weekly  attended  the  serie 
of  eight  corrective  discussiou 
on  advertising  printing  proai  ! 
ure  under  the  sponsorship  d  ik 
Maran  Printing  Co. 

Designed  as  a  remedy  for  fit  ! 
personnel  training  problem,  fit  j 
mechanical  clinic  offer^  de  | 
mentary  production  educatm  ; 
for  beginners  plus  re  educitiM  ^ 
for  higher-ups  in  the  advertiifij  | , 
business.  I ' 

Headlining  the  roster  of  speak  f 
ers  were:  Morton  Levinstm  ■  . 
Applestein  -  Wagner -Levinsteh  ' 
Advertising  Agency,  copy;  KeS  ;  , 
D.  Currie,  Pittsburgh  Plait  ‘ 
Glass  Co.,  typography;  Beniari  j 
Graf,  Sterling  Engraving  Co.  , 
photo  engraving;  Gus  Bowing 
A.  W.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Inc.,  elec  ^ 
trotyping;  Howard  N.  King  j 
typographic  counselor,  Intertypt 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  ^ 
layout;  Ellsworth  CJeist,  S.  H  ; 
Warren  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  print  j 
ing.  ;  ( 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  spe  t  j 
cihe  application  rather  than  geo  jj , 
eral  information.  Errors  that  IR  |  ] 
occurring  daily  in  the  busine*  ,  j 
were  traced  and  proper  produc  [ 
tion  methods  simplified.  j 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLAIffS 
PRODUCTION,  DESIGNS, 
SUPERVISION 

A  few  of  the  plants 
designed  by  our  organizatioa: 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 

MORTON  L.  PEREIIA 
and  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  -  ESCINEOS 
100  WEST  MONROE  ST. 
CHICAGO  3 


EDITOR  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Moy  It. 


equipment  review 

(enlralia  Chronicle 
going  Off  Flatbed 


Zoning  Change 
Speeds  New  Plant 


A  zoning  law  change  has 
cleared  the  way  for  construction 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal’s  new  $1,000,000  plant. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher, 
said  preliminary  work  would  be 
starts  this  year,  the  firm  of 
Morton  L.  Pereira  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  of  Chicago,  having  been 
retained  as  architects. 

The  new  building  will  contain 
80,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Among  the  features  will  be  a 
Joe  Jones,  editor  and  publish-  Appointment  of  Everett  A.  public  auditorium  with  250  seats, 
er  of  the  weekly  Covington  Damon  as  assistant  manager  of  l^be  lobby  will  be  designed  with 
News  at  Andalusia,  Ala.,  an-  domestic  sales  for  American  a  memorial  motif,  depicting  Lan- 
nounced  sale  of  45%  of  the  cap-  Type  Founders  Sales  Corp.  has  sing’s  history  and  the  Journal’s 
ital  stock  to  three  of  his  print-  been  announced.  Mr.  Damon  was  progress  from  the  time  it  was  a 
ers,  Arlin  Byrd,  James  Oscar  formerly  with  the  Damon  Type  weekly. 

Byrd  and  Arthur  Green  Jones.  Founders  Co.,  operated  by  his  Ceilings  throughout  the  plant 
Jones  will  continue  as  editor  and  family  for  many  years  until  it  will  be  14  to  18  feet  high  and  the 
general  manager,  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  sold  to  ATF  in  1933.  In  1941  entire  building  will  be  sound- 
will  be  in  charge  of  supplies.  he  joined  ATF  in  New  York,  proofed  and  airconditioned. 


tralia  and  cnenans,  w«u..  « 
nnidly  nearing  completion  of 
.^expansion  program,  which 
Mtures  the  conversion  froin 
flatbed  to  tubular  presses  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  build- 

%ie  Daily  Chronicle  has 
gained  fame  in  the  Northwest 
^use  of  the  fact  that  over  the 
past  several  years  it  has  been 
producing  more  than  8,500  copies 
j  day,  numbering  as  high  as  16 
pages,  on  an  eight-page  flatbed 
press. 

"This  condition  will  be  recti¬ 
fied  when  we  move  into  our  new 
plant  and  begin  publishing  on 
tubular  equipment,”  Ray  W.  Ed- 
inger.  editor  and  publisher,  de¬ 
clared.  “In  addition,  we  will 
have  much-needed  additional 
space.” 

The  new  building  will  have  all 
major  newspaper  operations  on 
a  single  floor,  including  general 
ofces.  new  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  composing  room, 
stereotype  department,  press¬ 
room,  roll  stock  storage,  mailing 
depa^ent,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  job  stock  storage. 

A  partial  second  story  is  being 
induded  to  provide  a  carriers’ 
clubroom,  miscellaneous  storage 
and  for  future  expansion. 

In  converting  its  press  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Chronicle  will  install 
a  Duplex  tubular  16-page  unit, 
with  space  provided  for  adding 
additional  units;  Kemp  Immer¬ 
sion  gas  stereotype  pot,  and  Sta- 
Hi  former.  Considerable  other 
equipment  is  being  added. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new 
structure  will  be  the  inclusion  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the 
Chronicle  Conference  Room.” 
This  room  will  be  open  to  the 
use  of  civic  organizations  of  all 
typa.  It  will  have  a  separate 
ouMe  entrance  and  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  18  persons 
around  a  large  conference  table. 
It  is  being  built  especially  for 
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Architects'  perspective  for  Centralis  Chronicle  plant. 
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such  us^  as  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  directors’  meetings.  Boy 
ind  Girl  Scout  executive  com¬ 
mittee  sessions. 


Users  of  Ludlow  know  from  experience  that  with  reasonable  care  their 
equipment  should  keep  on  producing  slug-cast  head  and  display  compo¬ 
sition  almost  indefinitely  .  .  .  Ludlow  dependability  is  not  accidental— it 
is  “built  in/’ Simplicity  of  design  and  durability  of  mechanism  make  for 
trouble-free  operation  that  results  in  profitable  production  .  .  .  Ludlow 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


PNPA  Parley  Points  Up  Constant 
Effort  to  Improve  Production 


SHAPE  of  things  to  come 

loomed  large  in  the  recent 
two-day  mechanical  conference 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

•  A  constant  striving  for  im¬ 
provement  in  every  mechanical 
field  of  newspaper  production 
was  evidenced  in  papers  and 
discussions,  with  many  signs 
and  portents  of  improved  ma- 
chinerj'  and  mechanized  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  program  ranged  through 
the  four  essential  phases  of 
newspaper  production.  Stanley 
Myers,  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  presided 
over  a  panel  of  photography, 
photo  engraving  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Myers  insisted  it  was 
the  newspaper’s  responsibility, 
in  the  final  analysis,  to  see  that 
advertising  mats  and  plates  are 
reproduced  in  good  shape,  even 
if  type  has  to  be  reset  and  cuts 
doctored. 

Treabfa  With  Color 

Alan  G.  Kistler,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader-Evening  News, 
presided  over  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  composing  room  session. 
The  afternoon  session  was  di¬ 
vided  between  a  stereotype  ses¬ 
sion  headed  by  John  A.  Feld- 
camp,  Scranton  Times,  and  a 
pressroom  panel  headed  by 
Herbert  G.  Taylor,  assistant  to 
general  manager  in  charge  of 
production,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times. 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the 
Chester  Times  and  chairman  of 
PNPA’s  mechanical  committee, 
presided  at  all  sessions. 

C.  W.  Miller,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent,  Pittsburgh  Press,  in¬ 
sisted  good  color  work  on  news¬ 
papers  is  still  a  long  way  off. 
Displaying  sample  pages  from 
his  own  plant,  he  said  his  staff 
had  to  play  around  with  cuts 
and  plates,  shave  them,  re-etch 
many,  before  anywhere  decent 
results  could  be  maintained. 
Pittsburgh  Press  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  color  as  far  back 
as  40  years  and  more;  but,  from 
a  mechanical  standpoint,  good 
color  plates  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  major  factors 
in  the  situation,  he  maintained, 
is  the  differences  in  quality  of 
paper. 

Eloetrooles  Circuits 

The  new  science  of  electronics 
is  bound  to  be  applied  eventu¬ 
ally  in  the  world  of  printing 
machinery,  said  Archer  O.  Al- 
bin,  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  who  addressed 
the  conferences  on  the  general 
theme  of  “The  Newspaper  of 
the  Future”  and  told  of  new 
and  impending  changes  from 
the  standpoint  of  mechanical 
equipment. 

"I  believe  that  as  time  goes 
on  we  are  going  to  see  fur&er 
application  of  the  electronic 


principle  to  printing  machin¬ 
ery”,  declared  Mr.  Albin.  “Sev¬ 
eral  new  and  simplified  elec¬ 
tronic  circuits  show  enough 
promise  to  warrant  research 
work  in  an  effort  to  develop 
and  use  this  electronic  principle 
to  do  certain  things  easier  and 
better.  We  can  look  forward 
to  continuing  progress  in  this 
field." 

Some  new  alloys  that  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  during  the  war 
period  are  going  to  be  used  in 
future  printing  machinery,  said 
Mr.  Albin.  It  is  not  likely  that 
linotype  machines  will  be  made 
either  of  aluminum  or  magnes¬ 
ium,  but  the  development  of 
certain  light  -  weight  high- 
strength  alloys  eventually  will 
play  some  part  in  composing 
machinery  design. 

Functions  of  design  and  re¬ 
search  for  type  faces  were  not 
stopped  by  wartime  restrictions, 
related  Mr.  Albin.  Many  new 
type  faces  have  reach^  the 
final  stages  of  design  and  punch 
manufacture.  Matrix  manufact¬ 
ure  of  new  faces,  however,  must 
await  the  reduction  of  present 
deficits  in  matrix  stocks. 

The  speaker  had  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  say  about  plas¬ 
tics,  there  having  been  much 
discussion  within  recent  months 
about  the  advent  in  wholesale 
quantities  of  plastic  in  place 
of  time-honored  metals. 

“We  have  been  frequently 
asked  whether  plastics  hold  any 
promise  of  being  a  substitute 
for  type  metal,”  said  Mr.  Albin. 
“Thus  far  the  answer  is  ‘No’,” 
and  went  on  to  explain  it  in  this 
fashion : 

“Casting  mechanism  of  the 
composing  machine  is  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  type  metal  to  pass  from 
a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  almost 
instantaneously.  If  you  time 
the  action  of  the  Linotype  from 
the  time  the  pot  pump  lever 
descends  to  the  time  when  the 
slug  has  been  cast,  you  find  only 
two  seconds  have  elapsed.  In 
that  short  time  the  metal  has  sol¬ 
idified  enough  to  permit  moving 
the  slug  past  the  back  knife  for 
trimming  to  type  high. 

Plasties  and  Pressure 

“There  are  no  known  plastics 
which  have  anywhere  near  this 
very  advantageous  property 
of  type  metal”,  said  Mr.  Albin. 
“In  addition  to  the  cooling  prob¬ 
lem,  we  have  the  pressure  angle 
to  consider,  since  the  pressure 
of  molding  plastics  is  very  much 
higher  than  that  for  which  the 
composing  machine  is  de¬ 
signed.” 

Improvements  in  type-setting 
machinery  over  the  war  period 
now  available  on  new  Linotype 
equipment,  were  traced  by  the 
speaker.  These  include  a  sturdy 
new  3-piece  lock  on  the  toggle 
mechanism  of  the  self-quadder 
that  withstands  the  continuous 
locking  action  long  associated 
with  the  self-quadder;  also  the 


At  PNPA  conference:  Left  to  right,  Joseph  B.  Breslin,  Bethlehem  ft|o|n 
Times;  Paul  V.  Driscoll,  Connellsville  Courier;  Harry  Sherman,  Allesfen 
Call-Chronicle;  and  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate  manager  of  PNfA. 


development  of  a  new  micro¬ 
therm  relay  for  the  electric  pot 
temperature  control  which  re¬ 
duces  the  current  load  passing 
through  the  crucible  mu  switch 
to  approximately  1  per  cent  of 
its  former  value. 

Other  improvements  include 
an  automatic  device  that  per¬ 
mits  the  knife  wiper  to  move 
the  full  length  of  the  knives 
regardless  of  the  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  elevator  at  the 
time  of  casting;  a  new  simple 
mixer  mechanism  which  is  a 
trouble-free  unit  so  far  as  main¬ 
tenance  is  concerned;  for  mixer 
machines,  a  new  double  space- 
band  cam  for  use  in  the  mixer 
keyboard;  also  various  new 
safety  devices  and  developments 
for  preventing  machine  tie-ups. 

Light  on  Keyboard 

One  of  the  most  signal  im¬ 
provements,  Mr.  Albin  related, 
is  the  new  fluorescent  “Lino- 
lamp”  for  use  as  a  keyboard 
light.  TTiis  throws  sufficient 
light  on  the  assembling  ele¬ 
vator  and  on  the  operator’s 
copy  for  all  classes  of  work  and 
it  produces  a  much  softer  light 
for  th2  operator. 

The  trend  today  in  type-set¬ 
ting  for  modern  newspapers  is 
toward  larger  type  sizes  set 
from  keyboard  machines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  made  for 
PNPA  by  a  group  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  committee  members. 
Forty-one  representative  news¬ 
papers  responded  to  the  poll. 

Eighteen  composing  rooms  re¬ 
port  setting  up  to  36  point  on 
the*  machines;  11  go  as  high  as 
30  point,  one  54  point,  one  34 
point,  and  the  remainder  18 
and  24  point.  Efforts  are  being 
made,  it  was  reported,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  hand 
distribution  of  type  or  matrices. 

Modern  Light  Systoms 

Another  interesting  feature 
of  the  survey  pertains  to  the 
increased  installation  of  modern 
lighting  systems  in  mechanical 
plants.  Only  four  polled  news¬ 
papers  reported  relying  entirely 
on  incandescent  lighting. 
Twenty-three  have  install^ 
complete  fluorescent  systems; 
11  use  a  combination  of  fluores¬ 
cent  and  incandescent;  one  a 
combination  of  cold  cathode, 
fluorescent  and  incandescent. 
Two  plants  report  using  cold 
cathode  units  as  their  principal 
light  source. 

A  survey  covering  the  press¬ 
rooms  of  40  Pennsylvania 
dalles  revealed  that  some  press- 


room  supervisors  are  jettiM 
better  results  today  by  reduS  < 
the  blanket  thickness  on  ttS' 
presses,  thus  getting  a  smootlie 
running  press,  better  control  d' 
the  sheets  as  they  come  frm 
the  press,  with  fewer  mi 
breaks,  A  group  of  nine  nem 
papers  reported  setting  ii^ 
sion  on  new  blankets  at  bn 
.007"  to  .015"  and  that  the 
blankets  beat  down  from  .m 
to  .014"  before  being  replaed 

Of  some  35  stereotype  phn 
reporting  in  the  survey,  non 
than  two-thirds  report  n: 
shrinkage  of  one-half  1^  $ 
more.  Largest  amount  of  shriik 
age  was  obtained  by  a  taUoil 
format  newspaper,  the  least  b; 
a  50.000  daily  and  by  tn 
smaller  dailies. 

Cut  Haights  Robed 

Trying  to  overcome  pnl 
plate  problems,  the  IVorrii^T 
Times  Herald,  reported  Huo 
E.  Rosberg,  mechanical  npe 
intendent,  has  raised  its 
of  cuts  to  .921,  which  ii  .K 
over  type  height.  Everyttlg 
else  in  the  paper  is  .918,  vtt 
the  exception  of  heads,  the 
being  over  .003.  Underlay  s| 
avoided  to  eliminate  variisct^ 
Also  this  newspaper  has  no  ' 
to  55-line  screen,  instead  of  I 
getting  more  uniform  priotiit. 

Another  help  on  the  Notih, 
town  program  has  been  bsTCI 
photographers  and  artists  pr^ 
cess  their  pictures,  lighthg  a 
background  as  much  u  po 
sible.  Mr.  Rosberg  said  his » 
chanical  department  is  (Ire 
almost  complete  authority  h  t 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  m3 
or  cuts,  and  national  advertise 
are  cooperating  with  them  tod 
forts  to  get  out  a  better  loong 
paper.  By  pre-arranged  ^ 
dules,  they  are  taking  ar* 
tage  of  the  better  pram 
quality  of  second  Impras* 
pages. 

Dietrick  Lamade,  n, 
port  Grit,  told  about  interestW 
experiments  conducted  b}^ 
newspaper  with  thermopliiw 
cement.  Grit  has 
cement  should  be  applied  tom 
being  affixed  to  blo^  m  ^ 
as  paint  covering  and 
plenty  of  time  to  dry.  T" 
have  been  experiin«na|  a 
some  time— only  witt 
cuts — to  eliminate  wiipj 
and  are  convinced  tMt  ^ 
new  plastic  base  materW 
be  the  ideal  means  ^ 
hours  now  spent  on  em» 
coated  make-r^y.  . 

( Continued  on  next  per' 
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MUIFMENT  review 

Nelson  Is  Supl. 

At  Rockford  PlanI 

william  R.  Nelson,  35,  is  the 
new  building  superintendent  of 
Hockford  (Hi.)  Newspapers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  Burbank,  67,  re¬ 
tired.  Nelson  has  been  a  mail 
room  employe  on  the  Rockford 
papers. 

Nelson  began  newspaper  work 
as  a  carrier  boy  for  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Teelgram,  later  carrying 
papers  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 

Herald  and  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune.  When  his  family  moved  to 
Rockford,  young  Nelson  became 
a  carrier  on  the  old  Rockford 
Register -Gazette,  later  joining  jh, 
the  mail  room  department. 

When  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register  Gazette  were  r,. 
consolidated  in  1928,  Nelson  ^ 
joined  the  Star's  mail  room  staff 
as  foreman.  He  held  this  job 
later  when  the  Rockford  Daily 
Republic  was  included  in  the  PH 
consolidation  of  1931,  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  day  side  (Register- 
Republic)  in  1943.  ““ 

Under  construction  nearly  a  ^ 
year,  the  Rockford  dailies'  new  Cric 
addition  for  press  and  mail 
rooms  is  almost  finished.  It  is  the 
heaviest  reinforced  concrete  '"*** 
building  of  its  type  ever  erected 
in  the  Midwest,  according  to  en-  F 


Tho  24-y.ar  growth  of  the  Anah.lm  (Calif.)  Bullatin,  of  which  Lotus  H. 
Loudon  IS  publisher  continues  with  new  vigor  in  this  modern  building  which 
was  opened  recently.  It  has  1,200  square  feet  of  floor  space.  William 
Uierberger,  superintendent  and  machinist  operator,  joined  the  paper  as  an 
apprentice  three  months  after  it  was  started. 


PNPA  Session 

_ continued  from  page  66 


gineers. 

I  A  feature  of  the  structure  Is 
‘  the  roof,  which  has  a  four-inch 
Mncrete  base  with  two  inches  of 
insulation.  Over  that  is  placed  a 
tar  and  gravel  composition.  An 
automatic  valve  will  release  a 
Jood  of  two  inches  of  water  over 
the  roof  area  in  hot  weather.  In 
cold  weather,  snow  and  rain  will 
be  drained  off. 

Another  feature  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  eliminate  vibration  while 
the  presses  are  running.  A  three- 
indi  layer  of  cork  has  been  laid 
in  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  press  will  rest. 

^ign  and  construction  are 
^er  supervision  of  Lockwood- 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.  of  New 
York. 

Spacious  Copy  Desk 
For  5.  F.  (hronkle 

work.  His  size  of 
copy  desk  has  arrived  at  the  San 
^mncisco  Chronicle. 

The  desk  b  14  feet  long,  10  2-3 

S  ‘s  by  5 

»et,  providing  nearly  seven  feet 
Of  desk  expanse  at  the  curve. 

It  does  not  show 

“0  desk.  A  dozen  more  may  be 
a^mn^ated  without  discom- 
'■®*ders  covet  the 
dimers,  one  for 
Zfv  of  the  staff  and 

*^^|“dividually  locked. 

Knn.  K  Chronicle  specifica- 

dMk  Oblo, 

ter-nW,  ,!?  become  the  cen-  i 
deoarWnf  *  revised  editorial 

S5X.  no*'  ' 


1  Fred  W.  Lautsch,  chief  elec- 
/  trician,  Baltimore  News-Post 
1  and  Sunday  American,  related 
;  technical  operation  of  the  infra- 
a  matic  mat  shrinking  equipment 
I  employed  by  his  newspapers. 

-  From  Herbert  G.  Taylor, 
Bethlehetn  Glohe-Times,  the  con- 
s  vention  got  firsthand  informa- 
i  tion  concerning  the  advantages 
E  of  installed  humidifying  appar- 
I  atus  in  pressrooms  and  paper 
I  storerooms,  their  plant  having 
I  what  is  regarded  as  model  equip- 
■  ment.  Not  only  are  static  and 
web-breaks  eliminated,  but 
printing  is  blacker  and  better. 
He  told  of  a  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  that  pumps  live  steam 
from  its  heating  plant  directly 
into  the  press  and  paper  rooms. 

Newsprint  Conservation 

R.  Wayne  Schrott,  Johnstown 
Tribune  and  Democrat,  related  a 
newsprint  conservation  program 
that  included  cutting  wrapper 
waste,  more  careful  transit  han- 
dling.s,  threading  webs  more 
carefully,  using  electric  peelers 
to  save  web-breaks,  using  spoils 
for  advertising  tear  sheets,  va¬ 
rious  typesetting  changes  in¬ 
cluding  9-column  classified,  and 
“turkey  dinners  to  pressmen 
when  waste  gets  down  to  1V4 
per  cent.” 

Discussion  from  the  floor  at 
a  stereotype  session  got  so 
heated  on  points  of  cut  under¬ 
lays,  mat  shrinkage  and  other 
technical  points,  a  motion  pre¬ 
vailed  to  have  every  newspaper 
representative  bring  copies  of 
his  paper  to  next  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  to  display  in  “proof-of-the- 
pudding”  fashion  the  merits  of 
various  claimed  advantages. 

In  keeping  with  PNPA’s  cus¬ 
tom,  a  special  panel  was  put 
on  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
getting  better  coordination  be¬ 
tween  mechanical  departments 
in  their  relations  with  other 
newspai>er  departments. 

®*‘®  the  essen¬ 

tial  harmony  that  Is  so  necessary 
In  the  succesful  operation  of  an 


efficient  newspaper,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Hardy,  PNPA’s  general 
manager.  “And  we  plan  to  keep 
harping  on  this  point.  Already 
we  can  sense  fine  results.” 

’This  year’s  panel  brought  to¬ 
gether  E.  O.  Davies,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot-News;  Errol  H.  Derby, 
managing  editor,  Greensburg 
Daily  Tribune,  and  Richard  E. 
Beeler,  advertising  manager, 
Altoona  Mirror. 

“Today  we  hear  too  much 
about  rights  and  privileges  and 
not  enough  about  obligations  to 
our  owners  and  publishers,” 
pid  Mr.  Davies.  "Cooperation 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  All  de¬ 
partments  must  become  cost- 
conscious.  We  must  all  consider 
ourselves  members  of  one  team. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  large 
newspaper  go  down  in  our 
midst.  It  can  happen  to  us  if 
we  keep  thinking  in  terms  of 
‘getting  all  we  can’  We  must  all 
work  together.” 

Mr.  Derby  said  knowledge  of 
mechanical  details  should  be  a 
part  of  training  in  the  cub-re¬ 
porting  stages  and  urged  our 
schools  of  journalism  pay  more 
attention  to  mechanics. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.T.Sullebarger(o. 

110  Faltoa  St  •  538  S.  Gark  St 

Ngw  York  Chicago 


Mercury 

NEWSPAPER 

rollers 


Practical  newspaper 
premmen  have  played 
a  big,  direct  part  in 
the  development  of 
these  roDers.  Many  of 
the  leading  newspaper 
shops  have  cooperated 
in  testing  features  de¬ 
veloped  for  Mercury 
Rollers,  and  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  and 
specifications  have 
b^n  foUowed  closely 
in  creating  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  is  why 
Mercury  accessories 
can  perform  so  effi¬ 
ciently  and  smoothly 
at  the  extreme  high 
speeds  of  modern 
presses  . . .  with  mini¬ 
mum  make-ready,  and 
amazing  freedom  from 
vibration.  'Time  and 
again,  press  foremen 
who  have  made  studied 
comparisons  report, 
“Mercury  roltov  set 
new  standards  for  dur¬ 
ability,  quality  of  re¬ 
production  arid  oper¬ 
ating  economy!” 


A  step  of  comparable  promise  in  the  feeding  of  paper  in  continuous  rolls,  followed  in  1945,  with  the 
introduction  by  WOOD  of  Pneumatic  Running  Belt  Tensions. 


Gentle,  flexible,  but  instantly  responsive  as  air>pressure  itself,  this  tension 
controls  the  feeding  of  the  roll ...  automatically  adjusts  to  all  variatiops 
in  press  speed . . .  exerts  a  positive  braking  action  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  press.  In  conjunction  with 
WOOD  Autopasters,  it  provides  completely 

automatic  web  splices  at  top  production  speed.  j 

WOOD  Pneumatic  Running  Belt  Tensions  are  M 

finding  application  not  only  in  newspaper  ^ 

and  magazine  production,  but  in  paper 

making  and  converting  fields  as  well.  M 

Folder  on  request.  ^ 


)  ReumaUe  ' 

RUNNING  BELT  TENSION 
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Phoenix  Battle  Is  On; 
Times  Becomes  Daily 


phoenix,  Ariz.— Long  awaited 
publication  of  the  Arizona 
Times  as  a  "liberal”  daily 
started  May  1,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  most 
Phoenicians,  this  city  had  com¬ 
peting  afternoon  papers. 

Using  Associated  Press  wire 
service,  the  Times  is  published 
by  John  Boettiger,  who  has  the 
title  of  editor  and  publisher.  His 
wife,  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
daughter  of  the  late  president,  is 
associate  editor. 

The  Times  is  competing  with 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  published 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning  Arizona 
Republic  and  several  Indiana 
papers.  Including  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star. 

A  48-page  Times  greeted  the 
public  May  1,  with  considerable 
space  devoted  to  letters  of  con¬ 
gratulations,  stories  of  the  pap¬ 
er's  “birth,”  etc.  On  following 
days,  smaller  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Three  editions  are  seen 
daily. 

Home  delivery  carriers  are 
supplemented  by  street  sales¬ 
men  and  newsstands.  Circula¬ 
tion  was  reported  between  25,- 
000  and  30,000.  The  Times  was 
started  as  a  weekly  shopping 
news  last  June. 

An  indication  that  the  Times 
will  be  a  “crusader”  came  Sat¬ 
urday  when  it  featured  an  ex¬ 
pose  on  bookmaking  activities 
in  connection  with  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby. 

Because  AP  service  approval 
was  not  given  until  the  eve  of 
publication,  teletype  receivers 
were  not  placed  in  operation 
at  the  Times.  Copy  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  messenger  from  the  AP 
bureau  in  the  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette  Building. 

In  a  statement,  the  Boettigers 
declared:  "We  will  not  expect 
overnight  to  become  Arizona's 
greatest  newspaper,  if  greatness 
is  measured  in  money  profits  or 
total  circulation.  We  do  hope 
from  the  start  to  be  the  best 
newspaper.  The  other  virtues  of 
greatness  will  be  our  forward 
aim." 

The  Times  recently  completed 
the  equipment  of  its  new  plant 
at  214  E.  Roosevelt  St. 

The  Republic  and  Gazette, 
^cularly  the  latter,  have 
been  girding  for  several  months 
to  meet  competition.  Local 
ftaas  were  increased,  more  pic¬ 
tures  published  and  makeup  of 
papers  improved.  This  week 


Not  Even  a  Penny 
Eoi  His  Thoughts 

Henry  H.  Arnold,  war- 
«®e  chief  of  the  Army  Air 
rows  who  writes  a  column  oc- 
,  for  the  Sonoma 
<C^.)  Index-Tribune,  told 
wane  House  reporters  this  week 
‘the  country's  poorest 
Wid^newspaper  man.”  He  gets 


plans  for  a  new  $1,000,000  plant 
were  announced. 

Simultaneous  with  publication 
of  the  Times,  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  announced  opening  of  a 
Washington  Bureau. 

The  Gazette  publishes  two  ed¬ 
itions  daily. 


Phila.  Reporters 
Get  Parking  Cards 

PHU.ADELPHIA  —  Courtesy  car¬ 
parking  cards  for  every  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman  in  the  city 
have  ■  been  made  available 
through  efforts  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  editorial  employes  of  the 
city’s  three  dailies.  This  is  the 
first  time  reporters  here  ever 
had  cards  issued  by  city  oflB- 
cials  for  permanent  use. 


Chi.  Tribune  Gets 
5  Million  Response 

Chicago — Chicago  Tribune 
reader  response  during  1946 
totaled  5,795,048,  according  to  a 
study  completed  by  the  news¬ 
paper's  business  survey  depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  100,000  over  1945. 

Included  in  these  figures  are 
letters  received,  phone  calls  re¬ 
ceived,  order  for  Tribune 
pamphlets,  attendance  at  Trib¬ 
une-sponsored  events  and  tours. 
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"GREATER  MIAMI 


this 


The  Nation’s  Newest 

mflJOR  mRRKfT/ 


Miami's  leadership  in  nerida's  censumer  soles 
makes  it  Hie  dominant  market  in  the  state  . . . 

Miami's  leadership  in  air  traffic  mokes  it 
the  notion's  No.  I  cargo  center  ... 

Miami's  leadership  in  international  busi¬ 
ness  relations  between  the  Americas 
places  it  in  the  economic  spoHight  ... 

The  Miami  Herald  is  Norida's  ont- 
stonding  newspaper,  No.  1  in  circii- 
loHon  and  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  ...  the  sales  force  with  A 

the  state's  greatest 
selling  capacity 
for 


Dieratd 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PaMlibw 
STORY,  IROOKS  A  HNLEY 
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PROMOTION 


If  Editor’s  too  Busy, 
Let  Us  Answer  Critics 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IF  YOU  wonder  sometimes  why 

the  newspapers  seem  so  slow 
about  answering  their  critics, 
the  explanation  was  given  the 
other  day  by  Nat  Howard  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  new  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  The  papers, 
he  said,  are  just  too  damned 
busy  getting  the  news  and  pub¬ 
lishing  it  every  day. 

But  we  can’t  rest  happy  with 
this  explanation.  Criticism  of 
the  press  is  a  normal  reaction  in 
a  healthy  democracy.  Much  of 
it  is  to  be  welcomed.  But  we 
are  being  treated  these  days  to 
a  growing  and  persistent  criti¬ 
cism  which  amounts  often  al¬ 
most  to  abuse.  And  unless 
something  is  done  to  answer  it, 
we  fear,  it  will  cost  newspapers 
heavily  in  loss  of  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  explanation  that  the  editor 
is  too  busy  to  answer  the  car¬ 
pers  almost  writes  a  directive 
for  promotion  managers  to  as¬ 
sume  that  responsibility.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  correction  of  public 
misconceptions  about  the  press 
falis  within  that  area  of  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  which  is 
properly  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager’s  responsibility. 

Meritorious  Services 

This  brings  us  to  our  point, 
that  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  what  steps 
can  be  taken,  effectively,  to 
counter  unintelligent  and  unin¬ 
formed  criticism  of  the  press 
wherever  and  whenever  it 
arises.  If  this  committee  could 
have  representation  of  other 
industry  groups  and  associations 
to  help  it,  it  would  be  that  much 
stronger. 

One  of  the  most  effective  an¬ 
swers  to  a  large  body  of  criti¬ 
cism,  of  course,  is  in  deeds,  not 
words.  This  week  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  rewards  one  newspaper 
for  meritorious  public  service. 
But  throughout  the  year  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  daily  per¬ 
form  hundreds  of  meritorious 
public  services.  Publication  of 
a  list  of  these  would  alone  be 
a  resounding  answer  to  much 
criticism.  A  constant  stream  of 
publicity  about  them  would  be 
an  effective  and  continuing 
answer. 

3  Pertinent  Items 

In  last  week’s  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  there  were  three  items 
about  newspaper  public  service 
that  deserve,  it  seems  to  us, 
widespread  publicity.  One  was 
a  story  from  Texas  City  telling 
how  the  Texas  City  Sun  never 
missed  an  edition  throughout 
the  horror  of  that  community’s 
experience.  And  if  you  have 
ever  been  close  to  that  kind  of 
community  panic,  you  know 
how  important  a  service  the 


newspaper  renders  merely  by 
publishing. 

Another  was  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  American’s  ad  telling  how 
within  hours  of  the  Texas  City 
explosion  fiash,  the  paper’s 
Mercy  Ship  was  on  its  way — 
carrying  essential  items  of  re¬ 
lief  as  well  as  a  staff  of  news¬ 
men. 

And  another  was  the  Chicago 
Sun’s  ad  telling  how  the  paper 
had  exposed  and  caused  to  be 
corrected  a  WAA  practice  that 
was  taking  money  from  veterans 
for  surplus  cars  that  were  mere 
heaps  of  junk. 

Vigilant  public  service  is  just 
one  answer  to  the  critics.  There 
are  many,  many  others.  All  it 
requires  is  for  someone  to  do 
something  effective  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Brooklyn 

QUICK  thinking  on  Promotion 

Manager  Ken  Mason’s  part 
last  week  gave  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle  one  of  the  most 
effective  promotions  we  have 
seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Group,  made  up  of  11  big  stores, 
whipped  up  a  little  publicity  for 
themselves  by  having  Jinx  Fal- 
kenberg  stroll  along  Fulton 
Street  one  afternoon  and  pick 
out  the  woman  she  considered 
“typical"  of  "Mrs.  Downtown 
Brooklyn  Shopper.” 

Ken  had  a  hunch,  and  checked 
the  lady’s  reading  habits.  Na¬ 
turally,  she  turned  out  to  be  a 
loyal  Brooklyn  Eagle  reader. 
The  resultant  promotion  is  a  12- 
page  booklet  telling  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Janet  Montana  and  her 
family.  It’s  a  swell  story  in  the 
"How  America  Lives”  vein, 
nicely  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  Mrs.  Montana,  wife  of  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  her  three  children. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 

— the  12th  annual  analysis  of 
Ohio  liquor  sales,  reporting 
1946  dollar  sales  by  county,  dis¬ 
trict  and  state;  gallon  sales  by 
types,  district  and  state;  and  gal¬ 
lon  sales  of  brands  by  types, 
district  and  state.  Also,  a  large 
color  map  showing  Ohio’s  wet 
and  dry  areas. 

From  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post — a  folder  of  human  inter¬ 
est  pictures  and  stories  that 
"warm  the  hearts  of  Boston  Post 
readers”  and  thereby  explain 
that  paper’s  “home  and  family 
appeal.” 

From  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian — a  booklet  reprinting 
in  quarter-size  its  front  page, 
editorial  page,  amusement  page, 
home  page  and  sports  page,  a 
tab  attached  to  each  explaining 
what  makes  them  so  good  that 
they  add  up  to  make  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  “the  great  newspaper  of 
the  West.” 


L.  As  Daily  Puts 
Exciting  Epics 
In  Print  Again 

Los  Angeles — Reporting  epics 
of  the  past  are  appearing  in 
print  again.  They  comprise  a 
new  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  feature,  “My  Most  Excit¬ 
ing  Story,”  launched  by  John 
Campbell,  managing  editor. 

Opener  of  the  series  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Wallace  X.  Rawles,  re¬ 
write  man  who  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  a  boy  on  the  Glen- 
wood  Springs  (Colo.)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Echo.  Rawles  wrote  of 
the  dramatic  opening  of  a 
“haunted  house”  by  an  estate 
administrator,  the  discovery  of 
valuables  unused  for  decades, 
and  of  two  graves  in  the  cellar. 

A  veteran  of  the  Denver  Post 
and  of  INS,  Mr.  Rawles  de¬ 
scribed  Gene  Fowler’s  recent 
visit  to  the  Herald-Express. 

“Gene’s  eyes  loitered  tender¬ 
ly  over  the  copy  paper,  calen¬ 
dars,  paper  clips,  tear  sheets,  on 
my  happily  cluttered  desk.  His 
fingers  twitched.  His  mouth 
watered.  A  ’phone  jangled  and 
he  unconsciously  leaped  for  it, 
pencil  in  hand.  Then  he  sank 
back  sadly  on  the  pants  of  his 
$2U0  suit. 

“Mr.  Fowler  is  reputed  to 
make  $1,000  daily  now  as  a 
scenario  writer  in  the  Zanuck 
Zoo.  My  salary  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  lower  bracket. 

“  ‘How’ll  you  trade  jobs?’  he 
asked.  He  meant  it.  But  I’m 
here  to  stay.” 


Photo  Forum 
THE  New  York  Sun  has  itirM 
a  Photography  Forum  of  ^ 
weekly  meetings  at  which  ^ 
fessionals  and  manufacturw 
representatives  instruct  dS 
from  photo  supply  stores 
intricacies  of  equipment  thn 
offer  for  sale.  The  Sun  ren^ 
an  average  attendance  of  eoa 

Anniversary  Column 
THE  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Puyu 
Library  prepares  an  “On  the 
Record”  column  of  anniverarr 
dates  for  the  Montclair  Tima 
Besides  the  interesting  ficts 
presented,  references  are  gho 
to  books.  For  example  under 
a  notation  on  Thomas  Jeilerscm's 
birthday,  it  is  mentioned  thit 
Jefferson  is  one  of  the  chine- 
ters  in  Page’s  novel,  “The  Tree 
of  Liberty.” 

Obituary  Clippings 
SINCE  1935  three  clipping  of 
every  obituary  printed  in  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pren-ScMi- 
tar  have  been  sent  to  the  next- 
of-kin  in  an  appropriate  folder. 
Kenneth  D.  Moffett,  state  editor, 
started  the  custom  while  he  was 
assistant  city  editor  and  proiao- 
tion  chief.  Grateful  lettm  ii 
dicate  the  service  has  made  the 
paper  a  personal  friend  in  tiiae 
of  sadness  to  thousands  of  fim- 
ilites.  A  brief  message  in  which 
the  Press-Scimitar  extends  ijm- 
pathy  accompanies  the  folder. 


Jim  Ir 


READY...  AND  WAITING  YOUR  ORDERS 

One  thing  you  can  be  certain  of .  .  .  and  that’s  prompt 
shipment  of  Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  You’ll  find  a  stock 
like  this  ’most  any  time  you  look  into  our  warehouse 
.  .  .  packed  .  .  .  airtight .  .  .  and  ready  to  go.  And  how 
they  go  ...  to  every  state  in  the  Union  ...  to  metropolitan 
dailies  ...  to  small  city  dailies  ...  to  commercial  stereo* 
.  ....-.-."h  ^  typers  .  .  .  wherever  quality  reproducoon 
is  demanded. 

Chrome  I  So  .  .  .  when  you  need  Burgess  Chrome 
I  M  ATS  I  Mats  .  .  .  you  get  ’em  .  .  .  pronto. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manv^octur^rt  Dntriktrtort  of  Burgott  Chromo  ond  Jono-To*  Mat* 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Paci<i<  Ceoit  R.pr.wnlaliv.  RALPH  LfBIR  CO.,  426  PoUon  Bldg.,  StATTlI,  WASH. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  forMoyJOjl^ 


It  warmed  their  hearts  in  the  world's  ice-box 


What  would  you  take  along  to  feed 
four  thousand  men  on  a  mission  of 
several  weeks  to  Antarctica? 

Would  you  think  of  ice  cream? 

Someone  thought  of  it  for  the 
recent  Byrd  expedition  and  pro¬ 
vided  enough  ingredients  to  make 
ten  thousand  gallons.  That’s  a  lot 
of  ice  cream. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons 
why  ice  cream  went  along.  First  of 
all,  five  months  away  from  family 
and  friends  is  a  long  time  and  ice 
cream  is  a  welcome  tie  with  home. 
But  more  important,  health  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  a  pioneering  jour¬ 
ney  and  ice  cream  carries  a  wealth 
of  protective  food  elements. 

IDITO*  «  PUILISHER  for  May  10. 


But  the  really  hig  story  on  ice 
cream  is  not  its  trip  to  the  South 
Pole.  Rather,  it’s  the  story  of  how 
it  has  changed  from  a  warm-weather 
treat  to  a  substantial  food,  enjoyed 
by  everyone  any  day  in  the  year. 
Part  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  efforts 
of  people  who  work  at  National 
Dairy.  They’ve  worked  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  to  improve  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  ice  cream  an«l  make  it 
more  useful,  more  welcome  wher¬ 
ever  food  is  served. 

It  takes  imagination  to  create  new 
products  from  basic  foods  like  milk. 
Our  research  staff  helps  supply  that 
imagination  —  and  the  knowledge 
to  put  it  to  practical  use. 

1947 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . .  .as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America. 
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^31  Budget  Page 
Found  Just  as 
Popular  Today 


Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  24 


p..  T  mr  c-  •  •  aays  oui  aiau  iiic  lati  uwi, 

By  1.  ra.  ba^ington  ^jjg  movie  producers  are  get- 

Disploy  Ad  Department  ting  ready  to  revive  their  cam- 

Waco  (Tex.)  Record  paign  against  rate  differentials, 

Waco,  Tex.— In  1931  when  sal-  which  they  feel  are  cutting  deep- 
aries  had  been  cut  to  a  new  low  i*^to  Uie  newspaper  linage 
and  many  persons  were  unem-  they  run  nationally, 
ployed,  it  was  a  problem  for 
most  folks  to  get  by  on  their  More  Campaigns 
salaries,  while  some  seemed  to  THE  BAKING  industry,  through 
get  along  better  than  others.  the  American  Bakers  Associa- 
After  a  close  check  it  was  dis-  tion,  Chicago,  says  its  national 
covered  those  getting  along  bet-  ad  campaign,  to  total  $1,500,000, 
ter  operated  on  a  monthly  budg-  will  reach  consumer  channels 

some  time  this  fall.  The  agency 
Now  a  similar  condition  exists  will  soon  be  selected  by  the 
today  with  these  exceptions;  group’s  planning  committee, 
most  everyone  is  employ^  and  In  the  alcoholic  beverage  field, 
salaries  are  high,  but  due  to  two  new  campaigns  were  an- 
high  prices  the  buying  power  nounced  this  week.  Goebel 
of  the  dollar  has  been  greatly  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit,  starts  a 
curtailed.  500-line  roto  campaign  in  the 

Here  is  a  page  that  runs  12  Metropolitan  Group  May  11, 
times  that  is  made  to  order  for  using  the  same  copy  now  run- 
today’s  conditions;  the  Budget  ning  four-color  in  magazines. 
Page  which  ran  12  times  in  1931  Goebel  Beer  is  featured  in  spec- 
and  runs  12  times  now  in  the  tacular  settings.  The  firm  is 
Waco  Texas  Record.  now  re-expending  its  national 

Weekly  Cash  Prize  market,  curtailed  during  the 

I  made  a  page  layout  with  the  war.  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
heading;  FREE!  $120  IN  CASH  Dorrance. 

FOR  THE  BEST  MONTHLY  Two-color  ads  will  be  used  ;n 
BUDGET!  Twenty  spaces  were  selected  markets  by  Brown- 
left  for  advertisers  and  a  column  Forman  Distillers  on  Old  For- 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  ester,  featuring  Kentucky  Mint 
page  where  the  prize  budget  Juleps.  Also  four-color  mag- 
was  to  be  printed  each  week.  .  .  azine,  and  window  displays. 

$10  a  week  was  offered  for  the  Crosse  &  Blackwell  is  using 
best  budget.  600  and  1,000  lines  in  20  major 

For  the  first  Friday  in  each  cities  to  announce  price  reduc- 
month  the  budget  was  not  to  tions  on  its  line  of  soups.  Van 
exceed  $150  per  month,  second  Sant  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Friday  $200.,  third  Friday  $250.,  Md. 

fourth  Friday  $300.,  and  when  The  new  DDT  wallpaper  by 
there  were  five  Fridays  in  the  the  Trimz  division  of  United 
month  the  fifth  Friday  would  be  Wallpaper,  Inc.,  was  introduced 
for  a  budget  not  to  exceed  $350.  last  week  in  New  York,  Chi- 
The  size  of  the  family  would  be  cago  and  Indianapolis,  with 
considered  in  awarding  the  stores  running  full-page  ads. 
prizes.  A  national  small-space  cam- 

All  budgets  were  to  include  paign  on  Topflight  Tape  has 
one  or  more  items  from  each  of  been  expanded  from  50  to  100 
the  20  advertisers  on  the  page,  publications,  about  half  news- 
Each  budget  must  be  itemized  papers.  Yorktowne  Advertising 
giving  the  names  of  the  items  Agency^  York,  Pa. 
advertised  together  with  the  ''  ‘  "  ’  —  ■  ■  • 

names  of  the  products  or  the 
firm's  name  selling  it. 

Mat  Service  Illustrations 
I  went  through  my  advertis¬ 
ing  mat  service  and  picked  out 
illustrations  suitable  for  budget 
ads  and  wrote  a  piece  of  copy 
for  each  of  the  20  advertisers  be¬ 
fore  I  started  out.  Only  one  firm 
in  each  line  of  business  was 
called  on.  This  is  one  thing  that 
non-advertisers  always  like. 

When  I  called  on  a  firm  that  was 
on  this  page  in  1931  it  was  no 
trouble  to  sell  them. 

The  items  advertised  by  these 
20  firms  should  be  included  in 
the  average  family  budget. 

I  had  no  trouble  in  signing 
up  these  advertisers  for  the  12 
weeks.  The  page  brought  the 
open  rate  plus  the  $10  for  the 
weekly  prize.  It  was  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  sell  than  it  was  in  1931 
and  the  response  has  been  much 
greater. 

With  a  copy  of  this  page  I 
believe  any  paper  can  sell  this 
feature.  I  will  be  proud  to  send 
tear  sheets  to  any  paper  wish¬ 
ing  to  work  this  page. 


Newsreels  grow  old  quickly' 
Fast  delivery  is  essential  m 
the  motion  picture  indiBtn 
uses  Air  Express  regularly 
Speed  pays!  ’ 


With  deadlines  to 
meet,  layouts  and  art¬ 
work  must  travel  fast 
— so  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  use  Air  Express 
regularly.  Speed  pays! 


Raw  cotton  samples  go 
abroad  by  Intematiomd 
Air  Express,  and  busines 
transactions  take  daw, 
not  weeks.  Speed  pays! 


Speed  pays  in  your  basiness,  too! 


Air  Express  supplies  the  speed  of  delivery  that’s  so  essential 
in  your  business.  Today,  schedules  are  more  frequent,  planet 
are  bigger  and  faster,  and  Air  Express  is  more  useful  than 
ever.  Rates  are  low!  "To  send  a  13-lb.  shipment  coasl-to-cout 
costs  only  S9.58.  Heavier  weights — any  distance— similarly 
inexpensive.  Investigate! 

•Special  pick-up  and  delivery  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Direct  by  air  to  and  from  principal  U.  S.  towns  and  citiea. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


UP-AND-AT-IT  ACTION 


getting  your  buying,  selling, 
hiring  or  finding  message  to 
the  right  people  is  the  secret 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads’  success. 


Write  today  for  Schedule  of  Pyg 
and  International  Rat«.  Addre*^ 
Express  Division.  Kailway 
Agency,  230  Park  Ave..  New  w  > ; 
Or  aak  at  any  Airline  or  KAuWp, 
press  office.  Air  Express 
way  Express  Agency,  repi'ssennni 
Airlines  of  the  United  States. 
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r  eople  in  New  England  made  lots  of 
money  during  the  War.  So  did  about  every 
one  else. 


Penny-wise  people  in  New  England  saved 
theirs.  They  still  have  it  to  spend. 

Last  year  in  New  England  the  mutual  sav¬ 


ings  banks  alone  held  deposits  of  over 
$4,000,000,000.  Other  savings  totalled  over 
$1,000,000,000  more.  Quite  a  nest-egg  for 
careful  post-war  spending. 

You  can  tell  your  sales  story  to  these  "cash 
money”  people  through  New  England’s 
long-established  newspapers,  with  their 
3,607,391  coverage  of  New  England’s  2,201,- 
421  occupied  dwellings. 


Sett  it§e  new  M’ew  Engiano 


through  Newspapers 


MAINS— ItnQor  Oalty  N«wt  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE-Concord 
MMltoT'^atrlot  (E),  Kmr*  Santl- 
•M  (E),  Minchaitar  Union  iMdor 
(MIE). 

PEKMONT— Sarro  TImai  (E),  Bm- 
alnfltoa  lannar  (E),  Burlington 
frM  Pran  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS -Athol  Dally 
Nawj  (E).  Bavariy  TImai  (E).  Bolton 
®<«ba  (MIE),  Boston  6lobo  (S). 

NW  (M),  Boiteo  Post  (S). 

P'T0»  ft  PU  ILISHER  for 


Boston  Record  S  Amarican  (HSE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprtso  ft  Timas  (E), 
Capo  Cod  Standard-Ttmas,  Hyan- 
nls  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Rtchburg  Sontinal  (E),  Haver¬ 
hill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (MSE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  Now  Badford  Standard 
Times  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 
(E).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
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Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette  (MSE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Times 
(E),  West  Warwick  Pawtucket 
Valley  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Bridgeport  Post 


(S),  Bridgeport  Post  •  Tolagrani 
(MBE),  Danbury  Newt-Timot  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timet  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Marldaa 
Record  (M),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EES), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwalli 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MBE),  Watarbury  Rapsib- 
llcan  ft  American  (MIE),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (EftS). 


Book 


A  in 


.eview 


By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 
Associate  Dean,  Columbia  School  of  lournalism 


On  Reviewing  Books. 

And  On  Advertising 

MEN  AND  METHODS  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISING  by  D,m  U. 
Bridge.  Forword  by  James  Wright 
Brown.  New  York:  Arco  Publishing 
Company.  199  pp.  $3.50. 

TRUTH  comes  to  advertising, 
and  ethics  to  selling  .space.  It 
came  slowly,  sometimes  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  during  a  35-year  battle. 
But  it  came  steadily,  and  the 
fight  goes  on. 

This  is  the  gist  of  this  tight 
little  book  with  its  terse  story 
of  how  it  came  about  and  of 
who  carried  the  banners  and 
still  watch  from  the  foxholes. 

It  is  pleasing  to  come  upon  a 
factual,  pack^-full  saga  like 
this — the  epic  of  nearly  four 
-decades  of  campaigning  in  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings,  all  clear  and 
interesting,  documented  and  in¬ 
dexed,  all  in  less  than  200  pages. 

The  reviewers  life  is  not  a 
merry  one.  Day  after  day  you 
gulp  fistfuls  of  words  on  hat¬ 
fuls  of  pages.  You  hope  for  a 
flavor  that  will  send  a  little 
scherzo  up  your  spine,  or  a 
morsel  that  will  make  you 
think,  “So  that's  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,”  or  “Well,  what  do  you 
know  about  that!  ’ 

The  morsels  are  as  rare  as 
plums  in  a  sailor’s  plum  duff, 
the  flavor  as  infrequent  as  Herb 
Blend  C  in  army  soup. 

Don  Bridge  makes  no  effort 
to  knock  anybody’s  eyes  out 
with  the  first  and  last  of  “Men 
and  Methods  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  His  opening  sen¬ 
tence  and  his  last  chapter,  how¬ 
ever,  put  a  finger  on  the  key 
point  in  the  long  and  successful 
offensive  for  progress  and  dig¬ 
nity  in  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  first  sentence  you  read, 
“On  August  2,  1911,  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  JVeio 
York  Times,  urged  a  small  group 
of  newspapermen  to  comply 
with  high  standards  when  ac- 
•cepting  advertising.”  Mr.  Wiley’s 
remarks  as  chairman  of  the  first 
recorded  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Departmental  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America  typified  the  efforts 
from  then  on  to  raise  the  ethics 
of  advertising  copy  and  selling. 

In  the  last  chapter,  Mr. 
Bridge  reports  that  “through  the 
years  newspapers  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  eliminate  the 
•advertising  of  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  that  were  harmful  to 
the  public.  Available  revenue 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
was — and  is — willingly  sacrificed 
by  newspapers  to  support  this 
crusade.” 

Not  only  terseness  and  in¬ 
terest  are  good.  It  is  good  to 
read  the  author’s  main  point 
without  slogging  through  Africa 
for  50  pages. 

■The  last  thing  you  learn  in 
writing  a  book  is  what  to  put 
first.  Not  only  first  but  last, 
Lewis  Gannett,  literary  critic  of 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
amended  the  other  day.  He  re¬ 
called  that  Herbert  Swope  of  the 
New  York  World  told  him  as  a 
young  reporter:  “Whatever  you 
put  in  between,  your  first  and 
last  sentences  must  knock  ’em 
dead.” 

The  Swope  tactic  for  attention 
he  doubtless  meant  to  over¬ 
simplify.  All  general  statements 
are  lies,  including  this  one.  But 
the  strong- first  and  strong-last 
advice  is  unbeatable.  Only  read¬ 
ers  and  reviewers  know  how 
many  writers  ignore  it.  A  teach¬ 
er  told  me  once  that  Burton’s 
“Anatomy  of  Melancholy”  was 
hard  to  get  into.  It  was — and 
almost  impossible  to  get  out  of. 

First  and  last,  and  in  between, 
in  Mr.  Bridge’s  book  you  get  a 
succinct  and  fascinating  narra¬ 
tive — an  embattled  chronicle  of 
selling  and  copy  evolutions,  of 
better  business  bureaus,  of  press 
agentry  and  public  relations,  of 
advertising  problems  during  two 
wars,  of  the  pre-testing  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  of  plans  and 
fears  of  advertising  today. 

In  his  volume  you  find  also 
the  high  points  of  speeches  on 
newspaper  service  by  Cabinet 
members,  leaders  of  industry, 
commerce  and  finance,  and  by 
United  States  Senators  and 
newspaper  editors. 

The  “Departmental”  of  which 
Mr.  Bridge  writes  became  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association.  His  well- 
wTitten  book  is  a  remarkable 
digest  of  the  well-led  march  of 
truth  in  newspaper  advertising, 
and  of  the  history  of  space¬ 
selling  policy.  Its  base  is  the 
records  of  NAEA  meetings  for 
35  years. 

Mr.  Bridge  is  the  advertising 
director  of  the  21  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  He  has  been  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Indianapolis  News.  For 
three  years  he  was  president  of 
NAEA. 

In  the  foreword  by  James 
Wright  Brown,  the  growth  of 
newspapers  in  the  last  quarter- 
century  is  vividly  digested. 
“There  were  on  September  30, 
1920,”  Mr.  Brown  writes,  “437 
morning  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  with  a  net 
paid  ABC  daily  circulation  of 
9,827,775;  1,605  evening  news¬ 
papers  with  a  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  17,962,881;  522  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  with  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  17,083,604. 

“Whereas,  on  September  30, 
1945,  the  comparable  figures  are 
as  follows:  330  morning  news¬ 
papers,  19,239,913;  1,419  evening 
newspapers,  29,144.275;  485  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  39,860,036. 

“Such  is  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  and  public  acceptance  to¬ 
day  of  the  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.” 

While  this  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  going  on,  a  com¬ 
mensurate  evolution  in  editorial 
content  was  occurring.  At  one 
NAEA  convention  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  general  manager  of  the 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  is  quoted  as  declaring 
that  “no  publisher  has  a  right 
to  send  an  advertising  manager 
out  to  sell  advertising  in  a  rot¬ 
ten  product.”  Improvement  in 
news  and  opinion,  improvement 
in  newspapers’  service  to  their 
communities,  continues. 

A  Thorough  Book 
On  Rural  Stringmen 

MANAGEMENT  OP  NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENTS  by  C.  R.  F. 
Smith  .Tiul  K.tthryn  Rheiiark.  Baton 
RoiiKC,  Ea.:  Loiii-iana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  158  pp.  $2. 

THE  LATE  Henry  Justin  Smith 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
once  told  a  reporter:  “If  a 
metropolitan  paper  had  room  to 
print  personals  about  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  who 
live  in  its  area  as  smailer  papers 
do,  its  circulation  would  go  to 
10,000,000.” 

A  quarter  of  a  million  coun¬ 
try  correspondents  report  small 
town  and  rural  community  news 
for  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  And  in  the  United 
States  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  lives  in  unincor¬ 
porated  areas.  In  the  average 
small  town  trade  basin  in  agri- 
culturai  regions,  the  open  coun¬ 
try  residents  may  outnumber 
town  residents  two  to  one. 

How  should  “rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods”  for  country  correspond¬ 
ents  be  most  competently  map¬ 
ped?  How  should  correspond¬ 
ents  be  selected  and  trained? 
How  should  they  be  paid  and 
rewarded?  How  should  their 
copy  be  handled? 

“Management  of  Newspaper 
Correspondents”  is  a  singularly 
thorough,  specific  and  scholarly 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Monographs  published  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  on  Research  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Smith  is  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University.  Miss 
Rheuark  was  formerly  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Their  volume  answers  all 
the  questions  previously  posed, 
and  some  more. 

“In  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,” 
we  read,  “121  separate  neigh¬ 
borhoods  were  found.  Bonds 
holding  these  groups  together 
are  economic,  educational,  kin¬ 
ship,  local  government,  nation¬ 
ality,  religious,  and  social.  With¬ 
in  these  rural  groups  exists  a 
feeling  of  mutual  (Reciprocal 
would  be  a  better  word  as  the 
following  review  suggests)  re¬ 
lationship. 

“From  all  possible  units  which 
might  be  used  for  correspond¬ 
ent  coverage — the  rural  route, 
the  school  district,  church  par¬ 
ish,  ward  or  township,  and  the 
rural  neighborhood  —  the  rural 
neighborhood  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  news  coverage.” 

Then  you  read  definite  and 
efficient  ways  to  map  a  paper’s 
trade  basin  and  to  determine 
rural  neighborhoods  for  corre¬ 
spondents. 

This  book  is  chiefly  of  value 
to  weekly  papers  and  to  small 
dailies  that  use  a  considerable 
number  of  stringmen.  But  the 


tions  Of  sociological  res^ 
which  could  suggest  ide^ 
the  state  editor  of  larger  nanJ 
that  employ  district  reporter 

Be  Right  and  Like  It 
With  Fowler 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  gvf 

I. ISH  USAGE  by  H.  w  • 

New  York:  Oxfonl  University 

72  pp.  $-4.  so.  ^ 

IF  YOU  KNOW  that  the  tiUerf 

Charles  Dickens's  novel  “O^ 
Mutual  Friend.”  is  bad  EngU^ 
and  that  a  good  copyreafe 
should  have  changed  it,  tfe 
cinating  book  may  not  be  lorL 
you.  I 

But  if  you  would  sooner  er  I 
peas  with  your  knife  in  the  Sen  I 
Room  of  the  Waldorf  thanevtrl 
use  a  split  infinitive,  you  oup'  * 
to  put  Fowler  on  your  desk^j 
take  him  on  your  next  trai:l 
trip.  For  “A  Dictionary  of  Mod 
ern  English  Usage”  is  witty  aai 
philosophical  as  well  as  author 
tative. 

When  Clark  McAdams  w* 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  d 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  bi 
took  a  volume  of  the  Enq/clo 
pedia  Britannica  habitually  tc 
read  on  a  train.  He  read  tlx 
24  volumes  twice.  They  make 
better  reading  than  a  lotofpeo 
pie  think,  but  Fowler  is  bette 
yet. 

J.  Donald  Adams  of  the  Net 

York  Times  calls  it  the  her 
book  for  browsing  that  was  eve: 
written.  He-  quotes  Somers* 
Maugham  as  saying,  'T  do  soi 
think  anyone  writes  so  well  tha; 
he  cannot  learn  much  frotl 
Fowler.”  I 

•‘Modern  English  Usage  "  is  not  I 
new,  but  its  latest  edition  is  oa 
of  1947's  best  books.  Recently 
in  another  publication  I  wrob 
a  piece  calling  this  volume ‘o« 
of  the  best  handbooks  for  the 
writer  or  editor.”  Immediately 
came  a  letter  from  an  edite 
saying:  “Thank  God  for  Fo* 
ler.  And  there's  one  thiig 
wrong  with  what  you  say  aboc 
his  dictionary.  It  is  not  meret 
one  of  the  best:  it  is  incompa;! 
ably  the  best.” 

This,  therefore,  is  to  call  it 
and  re  call  it.  to  newspape 
writers’  attention. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  ni  G 
give  you  prompt  servte  ; : 
by  notifying  us  in  advuN.  ; 
and  by  giving  us  both  iM  > 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  Umlti  y 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to  , 
supply  our  current  subacrlp- 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  are  , 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your  ; 
copies  by  renewing  promptly-  1 
Watch  your  renewal  doe-  | 
date  on  the  address  sectlot  J 
of  your  wrapper.  I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEI  I 

New  York  18,  N.  Y.  f 

Subicriplion  ral«  •“  1 1 

#5.00;  Cmmdm,  $5J0t  I 

*6.00.  1 1 
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Roto  Section 
Wraps  Up  Mine 
Disaster  Story 

Louis,  Mo. — The  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  has  published  a 
24-page  rotogravure  supplement 
reviewing  its  news,  photograph- 
ic  and  editorial  coverage  of  the 
Centralia  mine  disaster  where 
perished.  Forty- 
thousand  copies  were  dis- 
tributed  in  the  coal-mining  areas 
of  Illinois. 

The  supplement  was  prepared  MOBILE  STORY 
under  the  direction  of  Raymond  Larsen  ol  UJ>.  uses  a  mob 

L.  Crowley  city  editor,  with  -phone  and  W.  R.  Brown  opera 
major  assistance  from  Harry  .r  j  u  •-  *i,« 

Wilensky  of  the  news  depart-  ^.®Y  “„‘^®  ^  ' 

ment  and  Edgar  Kulla  of  the  9®“*®"” 

art  department.  Wilensky  was  Commission  has  set  up  m  a  hu 
widely  commended  for  his  rep-  trailer  at  1“®  suggestion  of 
ortorial  work  in  covering  the  former  Salt  Lake  Tribune  c 
disaster.  editor. 

Distribution  of  the  copies - 

brought  the  following  letter  General  Petroleum 
from  K.  C.  Adams,  editor  of  the  -d* 

United  Mine  Workers’  Journal  FlanS  Dig  UompOign 


'Tony' O'Malley,  f 
Saonton  Times  g 
me.  Dies  at  66  I 

CfOAKTON,  Ps. — Anthony  J.  H 
(Tony)  O’MaUey,  66,  managing  ■ 

S  of  the  Scranton  Tirnes,  ■ 

^ed  suddenly  at  his  home  last  ■ 

"  He  formerly  worked  on  the  I 
nld  New  York  World  but  most  ■ 

This  career  in  the  publication  ■ 
field  was  spent  at  the  Times  as  ■ 
a  printer,  proof  reader,  assis-  " 
tant  city  editor,  city  editor  and 
Managing  editor.  He  was  strick¬ 
en  with  a  heart  attack  a  few 
days  after  his  return  from  New 
York  city  where  he  attended 
the  ANPA  convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

I.  Irby  Koon,  66 

Columbia,  S.  C. — J.  Irby 
Koon,  66,  city  editor,  Columbia 
State,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
here  May  4. 

A  native  of  the  remote  O  Neal 
section  of  Newberry  County, 

S.  C.,  Mr.  Koon  as  a  boy  be¬ 
came  inspired  by  the  semi- 
weekly  New  York  World,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and 
early  decided  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  field  his  career.  After 
erkuating  from  Newberry  Col¬ 
lege  in  1908,  he  entered  Colum-  and  3,  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
bia  University  and  was  in  the  World  published  its  largest  an- 
first  class  graduating  from  the  nual  special  edition  in  history, 
School  of  Journalism  there.  144  pages.  It  contained  14,000 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  inches  of  advertising. 

State  in  1913,  resigned  10  years  In  order  to  supply  the  news- 
later  to  do  post  graduate  work  print  for  this  two-pound  edi- 
at  Columbia  University,  and  tion,  the  World  contracted  with 
subsequently  joined  the  editor-  local  sawmills  and  logging  op- 
ial  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  erators  for  white  fir,  tamarack 
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NICKEL  A  COPY 

You  drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and 
pull  out  a  newspaper  from  this 
vending  machine  which  Arthur 
Sawitke,  above,  oi  Cleveland 
has  invented. 
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Form 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


n  1904.  At  one  •  journal  giving  tha 
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Newspaper  Mortality 
Follows  General  Trend 


WASHINGTON  —  Newspapers 

are  subject  to  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  and  vicissitudes  gov¬ 
erning  survival  as  any  and  all 
other  businesses,  George  C. 
Blohm,  Chicago,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  this  week  to  the  House 
judiciary  subcommittee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill  by  Rep.  Noah 
M.  Mason,  (R-Ill.)  urging  equal¬ 
ity  for  the  press  with  other 
businesses  under  the  anti-trus<t 
laws. 

Blohm,  representing  the  News 
Publishers  Association  to 
Amend  the  Anti-trust  Laws, 
made  his  statement  after  testi¬ 
mony  by  Thurman  Arnold,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  attorney  general, 
representing  American  Civil 
Liberties  luiion. 

Arnold,  who  had  deviated 
from  his  prepared  statement  in 
quoting  from  the  book,  “The 
First  Freedom,”  by  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  indicated  that  newspap¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  the  large 
cities,  had  been  declining. 
Blohm  took  exception. 

69  Starters  Since  1933 

Blohm  said  that  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  study  of  the  general 
business  mortality  rate  indicated 
that  30%  failed  to  survive  the 
first  year,  and  that  90%  did  not 
live  20  years. 

Studies  in  three  universities — 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Denver — 
showed  that  65%  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  started  in  any  one  year 
failed  to  reach  a  sixth  birthday, 
Blohm  said. 

Sixty-nine  newspapers  have 
been  started  in  Chicago  since 
1933,  he  explained  and  from  that 
number  six  remain. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of 
newspaper  mortalities  in  Chi¬ 
cago  which  he  used  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  Blohm  stated  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  general  circulation 
newspapers  there,  there  were  at 
least  90  other  publications,  most¬ 
ly  non-partisan  or  independent 
weekly  organs.  Twenty  of  these 
are  not  listed  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
Newspaper  Directory,  he  said. 

Outside  of  Chicago’s  city 
limits  but  within  a  trading  area 
of  40  miles,  Blohm  pointed  out, 
there  are  138  more  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspapers.  This 
radius  includes  the  papers  in 
Joliet.  Aurora,  Geneva  and  El¬ 
gin,  Ill.,  all  started  in  1847 — the 
year  Uie  Chicago  Tribune  was 
established — or  previously. 

Speaking  of  the  227  small 
newspapers,  those  other  than 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “When  you  analyze  the 
number  of  these  publications 
and  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  in  business,  you  do 
not  need  to  look  at  their  finan¬ 
cial  statements  to  know  that 
they  are  prosperous  in  spite  of 
the  competition  of  the  Chicago 
‘giant  of  the  press.’  ” 

1  for  Every  65,000 

“Incidentally,”  he  continued, 
“according  to  an  editorial  in  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  of  Feb.  22, 
1947,  in  27  states  there  were  28 
new  dailies  launched  in  1946  and 
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there  were  14  suspensions,  or  a 
net  gain  of  14  papers  over  1945. 
In  1945  there  were  five  more 
papers  than  in  1944.” 

Using  figures  in  Ernst’s  book, 
Blohm  declared  that  in  1790 
there  was  one  newspaper  in  the 
country  for  every  500,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  1940  there  was  one 
newspaper  for  every  65,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

Allowing  deductions  for  the 
1790  illiteracy  rate,  Blohm  ex¬ 
plained  it  would  mean  there 
was  one  paper  for  every  100,000 
readers  that  year  as  compared 
to  one  for  every  65,000  in  1940, 
illiterates  included. 

“We  should  also  bear  in 
mind,”  Blohm  emphasized,  “that 
at  the  time  of  the  Constitution, 
we  had  no  telephones,  tele¬ 
graphs,  radios;  we  had  no  post 
office  department.  .  .  . 

“The  individual  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  undoubtedly  better  in¬ 
formed  today  than  any  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  world  and,  of  course, 
is  better  informed  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of 
this  coun^.  .  . 

“Up  to  the  present  time  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  free¬ 
dom  to  express  as  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment  included 
the  freedom  to  remain  silent. 

“These  men  now  say,  “Free¬ 
dom  to  express  has  hitherto  in¬ 
cluded  freedom  to  refrain  from 
expressing;  for  the  press  this 
liberty  is  no  longer  perfect.’ 

“In  other  words,  they  now 
want  to  bring  about  a  new  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  itself!” 

“They  advocate,”  Blohm  said, 
“that  the  press  be  forced  to 
print  news  that  conforms  to  the 
government’s  idea  of  truth  and 
honesty  and  to  fulfill  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  idea  of  acting  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Criminal  Case  Ruled  Out 

Meanwhile,  Thurman  Arnold, 
earlier  had  closed  the  hearings 
on  the  Mason  bill  by  expressing 
distress  “in  the  lack  of  drive  and 
will  to  enforce  the  anti-trust 
laws.” 

He  declared  passage  of  H.  R. 
110  will  exempt  newsgathering 
agencies  and  newspapers  from 
anti-trust  law  provisions  and 
would  give  “a  close  association 
of  newspapers  the  power  vir¬ 
tually  to  exclude  competitors 
from  their  respective  fields.” 

Arnold  said  that  before  ini¬ 
tiating  the  Associated  Press 
case  for  the  government,  he  had 
wanted  to  bring  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  procedure  against  the  AP, 
but  that  the  then  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  ruled  it  should  be  a  civil 
suit. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,” 
Arnold  said  at  the  outset  of  his 
testimony.  “That  grant  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  anti-trust  laws  which 
secure  to  every  person  the  legal 
right  to  practice  his  trade. 

“It  is  at  this  constitutional 
liberty  that  this  bill  strikes  a 
deadly  blow.  In  effect  it  confers 
upon  a  close  association  of  news¬ 


PROMOTION  ARTIST 

This  Chester  Gould  drawing  is  on 
the  cover  of  the  lotest  in  a  series 
of  promotion  booklets  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network.  Clues  may  do  for  Dick 
Tracy,  says  AN  AN  inside,  but  its 
research  aims  at  facts.  Other  car¬ 
toonists  who  have  contributed  to 
the  series:  Milton  Caniif,  Carl  Ed 
and  Frank  Willard. 


papers  the  power  virtually  to 
exclude  competitors  from  their 
respective  fields.  .  . 

He  explained  that  as  the  law 
presently  stands  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
selecting  its  customers  is  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  anti-trust  law. 

Held  Power  of  Survival 

He  explained  that  this  means 
that  the  AP  cannot  choose  its 
members  in  such  a  way  as  to 
handicap  or  suppress  competing 
newspapers. 

“Before  the  1945  court  deci 
sion,”  the  attorney  continued, 
“the  Associated  Press  by-laws 
were  written  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  be  used  to  suppress, 
or  even  prevent  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  which  compel 
ed  with  one  which  held  its 
franchise.” 

He  maintained  it  was  this 
power  of  the  AP,  to  decide  who 
should  or  should  not  be  accord¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  to  survive, 
which  the  court  struck  down. 

“If  Democracy  is  to  work, 
every  sizeable  group  in  the  com¬ 
munity  should  have  its  articu¬ 
late  voice,”  Arnold  said.  “In  a 
time  when  we  desperately  need 
more  independent  newspapers, 
a  congressional  grant  of  power 
to  prevent  new  new^apers  from 
entering  the  field  with  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  would  be  a  social 
tragedy.” 

Observing  that  in  the  Mason 
bill  newspapers  “are  not  regu¬ 
lated,”  Arnold  continued: 

“They  have  not  the  slightest 
excuse  to  seek  this  class  legis¬ 
lation,  which  in  effect,  endows 
them  with  the  powers  of  pri¬ 
vate  government.” 

Cites  ITU  Status 

Referring  to  the  typographical 
union  as  already  having  the  ex¬ 
emption  the  newspapers  now 
seek,  he  said: 

“The  newspapers  must  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  one  unregulated  and 
powerful  group,  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union.  .  .Certainly  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  that  union  shows  that 
power  has  little  by  little  come 
to  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  in¬ 
dependent  unions  and  to  sup¬ 
press  competitive  efficiency  in 
the  newspaper  field.  .  .  .” 


Phila.  Record 
Stock  Involved 
In  Tax  Case 

Philadelphia  —  A  Federal 
Grand  Jury  has  returned  inirt 
ments  against  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger,  publisher  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
and  Frederick  S.  Fox,  its  treas¬ 
urer,  for  allegedly  falsifying  in- 
come  tax  returns  for  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  in  1941  and 

1942.  Income  tax  evasion  total¬ 
ling  $11,957  is  alleged. 

According  to  Assistant  U5 
Attorney  Thomas  J.  Curtin,  the 
case  involves  two  allegedly 
faLse  sales  of  stock  of  the  now 
defunct  Philadelphia  Record 
Company.  Curtin  told  the  court 
the  Norristown  publisher  ac¬ 
quired  approximately  3,600 
shares  of  preferred  stock  in  1936 
and  1937,  which  later  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Herald  corporation 
“for  withdrawals."  But,  Curtin 
added,  they  remained  in  Strass- 
burger’s  name. 

In  the  case  presented  before 
U.S.  District  Judge  Harry  E. 
Kalodner,  Curtin  said  that  on 
Aug.  31,  1941,  and  on  the  same 
date  in  1942,  sales  of  1,000 
shares  each  were  made  to  Fox 
and  in  each  instance  Fox  gave 
Strassburger  a  note  in  return 
for  the  stock.  In  his  income  tu 
return,  Curtin  told  Judge  Kalod 
ner,  Strassburger  took  a  net 
capital  los.s  for  the  paper  d 
$54,410.  The  stock.  Curtin  re¬ 
lated.  then  was  sold  March  I 

1943.  along  with  1,600  other 
shares  of  Record  stock,  to  J. 
David  Stern,  then  publisher  of 
the  Record,  for  a  total  of  $165, 
000. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the 
Government  that  the  sales  to 
Fox  were  faked  and  that  the 
latter  never  actually  bought  the 
Record  shares.  The  deal  is  said 
to  have  climaxed  a  series  of  al¬ 
leged  disputes  between  Stem 
and  Strassburger.  It  is  recalled 
here  that  in  1939  Strassburger 
filed  a  suit  in  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  2  seeking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  the  Record,  and 
also  an  order  to  compel  the  Re^ 
ord  to  open  its  books  to  a  New 
York  auditing  firm,  .fudge 
James  Gay  Gordon,  Jr.,  denied 
the  injunction  and  told  Strasi- 
burger  the  audit  could  be  made 
by  a  firm  recognized  by  the 
Record.  When  the  Norristown 
publisher  insisted  on  the  New 
York  firm,  the  court  ruled 
against  him.  Subsequently  the 
State  Supreme  Court  quashed 
appeals  made  by  Strassburger. 

After  the  indictments  were 
returned  in  current  proceedings. 
Judge  Kalodner  issued  ben^ 
warrants  for  Strassburger  and 
Fox  and  fixed  bail  for  each  at 
$1,000,  pending  trial.  At  offi» 
of  the  Norristown  Times  Herald, 
it  was  said  no  statements  w« 
being  issued  at  this  time  on  be 
half  of  Strassburger  and  Foi 
■ 

Passes  Million 

Viscount  Camrose  announw 
in  Lnodon  Thursday  that  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  circu» 
tion  had  passed  1,000,000  Bel 
paid  daily. 
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subject  in  the  field  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations  and  was  beaten  only 
by  labor  relations,  the  Texas 
Disaster  and  the  Flight  of  the 
Bombshell  in  all  fields.  Yet  “al¬ 
most  the  entire  press”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  report,  “con¬ 
demns  the  Wallace  speeches  in 
England.” 

"Editors  did  not  permit  their 
personal  attitudes  to  keep  the 
Wallace  speeches  out  of  the 
newspapers,”  Sokolsky  com¬ 
mented. 

Raps  Gossip  Columns 

Turning  to  his  own  criticism 
of  the  press,  Sokolsky  said: 

“A  tendency  has  developed  in 
recent  years  for  smart-aleck  re¬ 
porters  to  turn  themselves  into 
prophets  of  the  future — hoping 
that  their  prophecies  will  not 
long  be  remembered.  .  .  Those 
who  play  at  clairvoyance  are, 
of  course,  amusing.  But  no 
newspaper  is  justified  in  proph¬ 
esying  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
will  soon  be  travelling  to  Reno 
or  that,  although  it  will  be  de- 


MeUelt  Ucture 

cmtinued  lr«m  page  20  KsaSor  and  Ih 

.. — — - -  “  Bombshell  in  al 

“Don  Mellett  was  a  martyr  to  entire 

the  truth,”  Sokolsky  said.  He  jj^g  jq 
vras  killed  because  he  had  ex-  jemns  the  Wall 
racketeers.  Other  news-  England.” 
Mpermen  have,  in  the  past,  ex-  “^itors  did  r 
Msed  all  types  of  racketeers,  al-  personal  attitud 
though  in  different  eras  they  Wallace  speech 
were  called  by  different  names,  newspapers,”  1 
"In  our  own  day,  newspaper-  men  ted. 
men  are  engaged  in  an  unend- 
hig  exposure  of  racketeering.  Raps  Gossi 

corruption,  falsehood  and  inde-  Turning  to  hi 
cency.  I  need  only  mention  a  of  the  press,  Sol 
few  as  examples  of  a  continuing  “a  tendency  h 
tradition  in  our  profession,  recent  years  for 
Westbrook  Pegler  has  accepted  porters  to  turn 
abuse  and  vituperation  but  he  prophets  of  the 
always  gets  his  man.  that  their  propl 

"A  reporter  of  the  Milwaukee  long  be  rememl 
Sentinel  made  a  thorough  anal-  who  play  at  cl 
ysis  of  the  infiltration  of  Com-  of  course,  ami 
munists  into  the  Allis-Chalmers  newspaper  is  jus 
Union  which  proved  an  invalu-  esying  that  Mr. 
able  aid  in  bringing  that  out-  will  soon  be  tra 
rage  to  an  end.  or  that,  althougl 

"Isaac  Don  Levine,  at  great _ 

risk,  publishes  a  little  magazine,  Ijr' 

“Plain  Talk,”  which  unmasks 
deceit  and  indecency  in  Amer-  * 

ican  life.  And  a  thousand  other 
men  and  women  lift  the  camou¬ 
flage  off  the  wicked  to  expose 
them  to  the  public  view.  This  is 
all  within  the  tradition  of  a  free 
press  for  a  free  people.” 

'Snide  Campaigns' 

Speaking  of  “snide  cam-  1 

paigns”  to  lessen  the  solvency  \.1\Z  I  I 

of  the  press,  Sokolsky  related: 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,  for 
instance,  that  the  OPA  never 
took  a  single  step  to  protect  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  from 
the  abuse  of  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  by  an  alien  cartel.  When 
some  small  newspapers  fold  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  pay  $90  a  ton 
for  paper  which  10  years  ago 
cost  $42.50  a  ton,  these  folks 
blame  it  upon  the  newspapers 
for  not  being  able  to  remain 
solvent  under  disastrous  govern¬ 
mental  business  and  taxation 
policies.  The  price  of  paper,  the 
high  cost  of  labor,  high  taxes,  •  • 

force  weaker  newspapers  either 
to  fold  or  to  sell  to  chains.  Some 
newspapers  have  folded  because 
they  were  unable  to  obtain 
newsprint  or  could  not  pay  the 
ezorbitsuit  prices  charged  by  a 
monopolistic  alien  cartel.” 

Featherbedding  procedures  in 
the  printing  trades  are  met  by 
larger  newspapers  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  not  at  all  by  some 
•mall  ones,  he  asserted,  adding: 

"There  is  a  trick  in  newspap- 
*ik  P*^®duction  called  ‘Bogus'  and 
the  name  is  correct.  It  consists 
in  setting  copy  which  is  never 
used,  the  newspapers  paying  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
eve^  year  for  this  purpose. 

Such  bogus  copy  is  set,  a  proof 
IS  taken,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  is  thrown  away.  It  is  utter 
and  complete  waste.  But  it 
Obeys  the  union  rules.” 

handling  of  news,  he 
aia,  the  ownership  of  a  news¬ 
paper  makes  very  little  actual 
difference.  Henry  Wallace,  ac- 
“Twohey  Analy- 

Newspaper  Opinion”  for 
^11  19,  received  during  the 
Reding  week  a  greater  front¬ 
page  coverage  than  any  other  |1! _ — 
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nied,  Jane  and  John  Doe  are  on 
the  rocks. 

“Divorce  is  nothing  to  cele¬ 
brate.  .  .  To  prophesy  that  a  di¬ 
vorce  will  take  place,  even 
though  the  parties  at  issue  are 
still  married,  to  make  a  celeb¬ 
rity  of  those  who  worship  at  the 
bars  and  devote  their  waking 
hours  to  drunkenness  and  adul¬ 
tery  is  not  the  publication  of 
important  and  fitting  news.  It 
is  the  reduction  of  the  press  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  brothel. 

“There  may  be  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  that  wants 
this  stuff,  but  I  would  not  sell 
it.  If  the  heart  of  the  American 
social  system  is  the  family,  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  to  elevate  to  the  nota¬ 
bility  of  celebrities  synthetic 
personalities  who  would  not  be 
known  at  all  and  who  would 
certainly  not  be  newsworthy  but 
for  their  personal  lives  which 
are  a  degradation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family.  They  thrive  only 
because  their  antics  are  pub¬ 
lished.  I  feel  strongly  that 


Edgar  Allan  Poe 
On  Club's  Roster 

Washington  —  For  more  than 
a  week  National  Press  Club 
pages  have  never  failed  to  in¬ 
cite  a  chorus  of  loud  guffaws 
when  they  page  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  reports  John  C.  O’Brien, 
head  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Bureau,  in  his  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Washington  Background.” 

What  most  of  the  members  do 
not  yet  know,  he  continues,  is 
that  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  a  recently 
appointed  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  is  one  of 
the  club’s  newest  members. 

cleansing  is  not  censorship;  that 
the  suppression  of  press-agented 
evil,  that  resistance  to  exhibi¬ 
tionism  does  not  tamper  with 
freedom  of  the  press.  Freedom 
can  only  exist  within  moral  self- 
restraints  if  it  is  not  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  license.” 
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Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  Of  16  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  (from  advertisers  and  agencies  spending  many 
millions  in  newspapers)  15  are  subscribers  or  known 
readers  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Newburyport 
Calm  After 
2  Big  Weeks 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  has 
quieted  down  some  after  two 
weeks  of  being  headlined  across 
the  country.  But  it  was  terrific 
while  it  lasted. 

Here  and  there  retailers  have 
begun  to  question  the  "New- 
buryport  Plan” — a  10%  price 
cut  across  the  board.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  various  sectional  re¬ 
tail  groups  aren't  quite  sure 
that  their  members  are  benfit- 
ing  by  it. 

To  be  sure  sales  have  jumped, 
but  inventories  have  gone  below 
safe  levels,  they  warn,  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  their 
stocks  at  higher  costs.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  are  still  on  the  up¬ 
grade. 

Dramatized  Price  Problem 

But,  in  Newburyport  there  is 
satisfaction  that  the  town’s 
retailers  at  least  dramatized  the 
price  situation  as  not  even  a 
speech  by  President  Truman 
had  been  able  to  do. 

To  the  local  daily,  the  News 
(circulation  6,000),  the  story 
was  the  greatest  in  decades. 
The  town  hadn’t  had  such  pub¬ 
licity  since  Mayor  “Bossy”  Gil- 
lis. 

For  10  days,  the  News  led 
with  accounts  of  the  Plan’s  de¬ 
velopments  and  spotted  at  least 
20  news  stories  on  it  through¬ 
out  the  editions,  boxing  human 
interest  angles  when  available. 

Editorial  emphasis  was  given 
the  idealized  merits  of  the  Plan, 
as  well  as  those  which  had  prac¬ 
tical  and  immediate  effects. 

Little  Linage  Gain 

No  effort  was  made  to  exploit 
the  campaign'for  more  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Practically  all  the 
merchants  in  the  town  high¬ 
lighted  the  Plan  in  their  ads,  but 
the  linage  gain  was  “not  signifi¬ 
cant,”  the  News  reported.  “Em¬ 
phasis  was  swung  away  from 
the  idea  of  encouraging  a  ‘10- 
day  wonder’  expedient  in  mer¬ 
chandising,"  said  the  News,  “al¬ 
though  some  communities  gave 
the  Plan  this  interpretation.” 

One  of  the  paper’s  sideline 
jobs  was  the  effective  spiking  of 
a  rumor  that  the  carnival  that 
hit  town  about  the  same  time 
the  P|an  d'd  had  no  connection 
with  it  and  was  not  a  publicity 
stunt. 

The  News  itself  participated 
directly  in  the  Plan  by  allowing 
a  10%  rebate  on  all  classified 
and  transient  advertising. 

Agency  Publicity 

continued  from  page  12 

Wesson  oil  (radio),  Richard 
Hudnut  (radio)  and  Henry  H. 
Reichhold  ( radio,  products  and 
personality )  fall  within  scope  of 
the  department's  treatment. 

It  is  not  unusual,  B&D  said, 
for  an  account  to  spend  $30,000 
yearly  for  the  notice  they  love 
to  get. 

The  business,  said  the  two 


charming  people,  can  often  be 
as  unsettled  as  a  man  with  indi¬ 
gestion,  as  flighty  as  a  woman’s 
hat. 

Once,  during  the  war.  Miss  B 
recalled,  the  department  got  all 
set  to  splash  publicity  on  a  fly¬ 
ing  suit  (nicknamed  zoot  suit  by 
our  pilots)  made  by  a  Mass¬ 
achusetts  manufacturer. 

Cradle  of  Ideas 

“It  weighed  only  three 
pounds,”  she  said,  “and  because 
of  its  anti-pressure  device,  it 
had  all  the  requirements  for 
high-altitude  flying. 

“Just  as  we  became  enthusi¬ 
astic,  the  Navy  stepped  in  and 
said  hush  hush,  no-no.  So  we 
had  to  put  it  aside." 

This  incident  reminded  Hal  of 
another. 

“Last  fall,”  he  said,  “the  son 
of  a  wealthy  brewer  walked  in¬ 
to  our  office  with  an  idea — a 
good  one,  we  thought. 

“He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
do  something  worthwhile  on  his 
own,  without  using  his  father’s 
dollars  as  a  crutch.  His  idea 
was  to  design  and  operate  a 
chain  of  deluxe  airfields,  How¬ 
ard  Johnson  style.” 

The  young  man  who  wanted 
to  give  pilots  what  the  Stork 
Club  gives  the  400  was  all  het 
up,  Hal  added,  and  at  first  it 
was  smooth  flying  for  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  son  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  plans. 

But  then  they  hit  The  Hump 
and  the  weather  worsened  and 
they  were  all  shaken,'  and  they 
had  to  change  their  course. 

“Everything  possible  hap¬ 
pened,”  shrugged  Hal.  “As  you 
probably  remember,  last  winter 
was  terrible  for  flying.  The 
weather  was  lousy  and  there 
were  several  bad  crashes  and 
people  were  shying  away  from 
air  travel. 

“On  top  of  that,  we  couldn’t 
get  the  field  ready  because  we 
had  no  runways  or  power  instal¬ 
lations,  and  we  couldn’t  even 
get  the  hangars  built.  It  was 
a  complete  washout  all  the  way 
around!” 

But  publicists  are  a  de¬ 
termined  breed.  Hal  and  his 
crew  were  grounded  then,  but 
they’ll  have  another  go  at  put¬ 
ting  the  idea  across,  maybe  this 
summer. 


WAA  '46  Ad  Leader 

Two  government  agencies — 
the  War  Assests  Administration 
and  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 
Service— were  among  the  big¬ 
gest  national  advertisers  in 
newspapers  in  1946,  according 
to  Media  Records  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  Advertising  Age  this 
week.  They  spent,  respective¬ 
ly,  $2,510,173  and  $1,083,053. 
Leading  commercial  advertis¬ 
ers  were  Lucky  Strike  cigar¬ 
ettes,  $1,489,215  (the  adver¬ 
tiser  gave  a  $3,000,0(X)  figure 
when  the  campaign,  using 
nearly  every  U.  S.  daily,  was 
run),  and  Raleigh  cigarettes, 
$1,058,  747.  The  compilation 
covers  338  dailies  in  108  cities. 


Among  Ad  Folk 

continued  from  page  12 

“Advertising  should  be  earthy 
and  lusty,  after  a  fashion,” 
claims  MLss  Flannery.  She  said 
her  three  male  copywriters  find 
it  easier  to  be  earthy  and  lusty. 
Men.  “I  suppose  you  might  say 
I  cotton  to  feminine  copy  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  masculine  manner.  The 
merchandising  stories  have  to 
have  guts.  This  means  the  writ¬ 
ers  must  dig  and  report  accu¬ 
rately. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  more 
right  now  to  add  to  all  this,  but 
if  you'll  call  back  soon,  maybe 
I’ll  have  more  ideas  stirring," 
she  concluded. 

“Say,  though,  just  a  minute. 
There  is  one  more  thing — no, 
better  not  mention  it — we  might 
give  Gimbel’s  an  idea,”  she 
teased.  It’s  the  Irish  in  her.  She 
then  put  on  her  wine-colored 
jacket  and  went  to  see  a  man 
about  a  meeting. 

Rosebroo'c  Is  Y<SR  v.p. 

JOHN  B.  ROSEBROOK  has  been 

appointed  vicepresident  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York.  R  o  s  e- 
brook  joined 
Y  &R’s  copy 
staff  in  1927 
and  was  named 
manager  of  the 
copy  depart- 
ment  in  1943. 

He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold 
this  position  in 
addition  to  his 
new  duties  as 
an  officer  of  the 
company.  H.  S.  Rosebrook 
Ward,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  remains  as  copy  director 
and  head  of  the  department. 

Murtfeldt  Joins  B&B 

EDWARD  W.  MURTFELDT 

will  join  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  New  York,  June  1  cis  an 
account  representative.  He  has 
had  six  years  with  General 
Foods  Corp.,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sociate  advertising  manager  of 
the  Post  cereals  division.  Earl¬ 
ier,  he  was  with  Young  &  Rub¬ 
icam. 


Spencer  Murtfeldt 

Named  Acct.  Rep 
ABBOTT  K.  SPENCER,  for  18 
years  an  organization  execu¬ 
tive  and  account  representative 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson,  re¬ 
cently  stepped  over  to  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 
New  York,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

TACA'S  Doriss  Resigns 
JOHN  B.  DORISS  has  resigned 
as  director  of  advertising  with 
TACA  Airways  System  to  be- 

EDITOR  &  P 


come  associated  with  Roni . 
de  Guzman,  ad  agency,  rJ 
York,  as  account  execufiy.  i, 
charge  of  transportation  » 
counts.  Doriss  has  had  exite 
ence  in  both  aviation  and  ihM 
cation  fields.  He  has  bwn  with 
Time,  Aero  Digest  and  Pntli 
Whitney,  and  he  has  recaw 
recognition  in  the  airline  btei 
ness  through  an  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  passenger  and  fraihi 
traffic,  which  he  completed  k 
TACA  last  winter. 

New  Production  Manager 
HARRY  SEEBURGER  has  beeo 
promoted  to  production  nun. 
ager  of  the  Jon  Falkner  Arndt 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  He  fonnah 
was  the  assistant  prodactkc 
manager.  And  he  is  chairn® 
of  the  membership  commit® 
of  the  Philadelphia  1^®  i 
tion  Men's  Club  and  a  past  pra 
ident  of  the  Junior  Executita 
Club  and  a  columnist  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Review.  ' 

J 

Heath  Leaves  Compton  j 
DONALD  C.  HEATH,  secretary  I 
of  the  plans  board,  Compta  ■ 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  re  ; 
cently  became  general  manigB  ] 
of  Agricultural  Advertising  I  [j 
Research,  Inc.  He  had  ben 
with  Compton  since  1942.  Befm 
that.  Heath  was  with  Walter  T. 
Armstrong,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  | 
as  vicepresident  and  part  owe  | 
er;  and  with  Ivey  &  Ellinjtm. 
Inc.,  same  city,  as  productioii 
and  traffic  manager;  and  Yooq  j 
&  Rubicam.  | 

In  New  Spots 
ROSEMARY  HALL  has  beenap 
pointed  to  the  copy  staff  of 
Paris  &  Peart,  New  York;  jwe 
viously  she  was  with  Comptoa 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Joseph  h  ield.  New  York  news 
paper  and  public  relations  em^  | 
ploye,  and  formerly  with  PM.  : 
has  been  named  assistant  pub  I 
licity  director  of  Compton  Ad 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ruth  Millard  has  resigned 
from  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  i 
New  York,  where  she  had  to 
director  of  women’s  activitie 
in  the  publicity  and  public  re 
lations  department  since  1931 
She  will  direct  an  expanded 
public  relations  program  for  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  and  will  head  her 
own  publicity  firm  in  New 
York.  .  1 

L.  S.  Mabtz,  former  assistam  j 
to  the  president  of  Micromatk 
Hone  Corp.,  is  now  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Marvin  Hihi 
agency  in  Detroit 

A.  H.  Ritter,  formerly  with 
Charles  Daniel  Frey 
Chicago,  has  joined  Zimmer 
Keller.  Inc.,  in  a  creative  and 
executive  capacity. 

Ed  Hauser  has  been  promoted 
to  the  copy  staff  of  Duane  Jto 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  joined 
the  agency  a  year  ago. 

Earl  Wareham,  erstwhile » 
manager  of  the  Vinco  Corft^ 
troit,  has  become  account  o- 
ecutive  of  Whipple  4 
agency,  that  city.  - 

William  R.  Gerleh,  former  »• 
rector  of  public  relationk^ 
vestors  Syndicate,  Minnajw 
has  joined  S.  C.  Johnson  «  » 
Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  as  puM® 
manager. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Mow  10.  M 
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^EAPOLIS.  Minn  —  The 
editorial  in  the  Minneap- 
n^ribune  on  May  7  criUcized 
the  Pulitzer  Awards  Committee 
“*  Jiving  prizes  “year  after 
vear  to  the  same  organiptions.” 
'  whiit  praising  several  of  this 
*  awards,  the  editorial 


pondence  has  been  as  unreveal¬ 
ing,  as  Atkinson’s  was  reveal¬ 
ing,  as  sugary  and  soft  as  Atkin¬ 
son’s  was  tart  and  crisp. 

“With  a  Russian  wife  and 
with  the  representation  of  his 
press  association  to  safeguard  in 

_  a  police  state,  Gilmore  is  not 

^ted  its  criticism  particular-  to  be  blamed  for  leaving  the 
lit  those  to  Brooks  Atkinson  seamy  side  of  Russian  news  un- 
"  .  .T —  v,,*!-  Times  and  reported.  He  should  not  be 


S  the  New  York  Times  and 
{;(yy  Gilmore  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  Times  Tradition' 
Bfginning  under  a  subhead. 
The  Tradition,”  the  edi- 
ttlrijl  declared: 

“Brooks  Atkinson  and  the 
.\ew  York  Times  rendered  dis- 
tinjuished  service  to  the  nation 
hy  giving  an  uncensored,  candid 
Kcount  of  contemporary  life 
and  thought  in  Russia.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities  admit  few 
American  newspapermien  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  rigidly  re¬ 
strict  the  reporting  of  such  cor¬ 
respondents  as  they  accredit  by 
holding  over  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  in  Moscow  the  threat  of 
exclusion  from  further  repre¬ 
sentation.  Russia  usually  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  preventing  publication 
of  the  less  favorable  develop¬ 
ments  in  Russia. 

The  New  York  Times  thus 
showed  great  editorial  courage 
in  publishing  Brooks  Atkinson’s 
inlormative  articles  after  Atkin¬ 
son  left  Russia.  It  risked  being 
denied  further  representation  in 
Rusia  in  order  to  tell  the  truth 
ihout  Russia.  Soviet  propagan¬ 
dists  denounced  Atkinson  and 
the  Times  but  the  Kremlin  did 
cot  expel  Atkinson’s  successor. 
He  is  still  filing  informative 
copy  which  is  to  Russia’s  as  well 
as  tte  Times’  credit. 

Comparable  Work  by  Others 
'While  none  will  begrudge  the 
Times  this  accolade  for  a  job 
well  done,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  which  makes  the  awards 
cannot  expect  the  prizes  to 
mean  all  that  they  should  if 
they  are  awarded  year  after 
year  to  the  same  organizations. 
Hardly  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  prizes  were  created  that 
somebody  on  the  Times  heis  not 
received  a  prize.  A  prize  to  the 
Times  would  mean  more  if  com¬ 
parable  work  on  other  newspap¬ 
ers  also  received  due  recogni¬ 
tion. 

committee  awarding  the 
Zimmer  seems  to  consider  its 

■work  incomplete  without  award- 
SL?  Associated 

Of  that  great  newsgather- 
ne  Jones  offanization  the  Minneap- 
.is. proud  to  be  a 
^  doubted 
™t  May  Gilmore’s  correspon- 
Moscow  is  a  partic- 
distinguished  example  of 
*®^hic  reporting  on  interna- 
“onai  affairs. 

Gilmore  Prize  'Illogical' 

liiri3l*in^*®  Gilmore  for  a 
P®  “'"®  year  in  which 
is  honored  is 
ogical,  for  Gilmore's  corres- 
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asked  to  risk  reprisals  on  his 
loved  ones  or  on  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  why  hand  out  a  prize 
for  that  kind  of  work  when 
more  independent  and  discern¬ 
ing  foreign  correspondents  have 
provided  their  readers  with 
really  distinguished  telegraph¬ 
ic  reporting  on  international  af¬ 
fairs  from  far  eastern  and  Euro¬ 
pean  areas  where  the  going  has 
been  far  from  easy?” 

Carroll  Binder,  editor  of  the 
Tribune’s  editorial  page,  was  a 
member  of  the  special  jury  from 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  which  first  re¬ 
viewed  the  Pulitzer  Award  en¬ 
tries  and  made  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Final  decision  rested  with 
the  Advisory  Board. 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

continued  from  page  9 

as  an  instrument  for  preserving 
peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

Th»;  correspondent,  who  now 
holds  one  of  AP’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  posts  abroad  as  chief  of  the 
Moscow  bureau,  once  offered  to 
work  nine  months  for  nothing 
on  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
just  to  get  the  experience. 

Shoemaker’s  cartoon,  “Still 
Racing  His  Shadow,”  brought 
this  Chicago  Daily  New^  staffer 
his  second  Pulitzer  award  in  11 
years.  Meanwhile,  he  has  been 
busy  winning  other  honors,  such 
as  honorary  doctor  of  letters  at 
Whealon  College. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  honor  of 
all  came  in  the  ’30s  when  a 
number  of  his  cartoons  were 
displayed  in  a  Nazi  newspaper 
and  labelled  “horrible  exam¬ 
ples”  of  anti  Nazi  propaganda 
in  the  United  States. 

Named  chief  cartoonist  of  the 
Daily  News  at  the  age  of  24, 
Shoemaker  had  been  asked  to 
withdraw  from  an  art  school 
several  years  before.  “You’ll 
never  succeed  as  a  cartoonist, 
“the  art  director  told  him.  "If 
you'll  just  quit  now,  we’ll  be 
glad  to  refund  your  tuition.” 

Campaigns  Against  Isms 

Campaigns  against  foreign 
‘.‘isms”  won  prizes  for  Folliard 
and  Woltman.  Folliard’s  cov¬ 
erage  of  Columbians,  Inc.,  was 
cited  along  with  Woltman’s  con¬ 
stant  exposure  of  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  Communism  in  the 
United  States.  ( E.  &  P.,  Feb.  15. 
page  58). 

Folliard  wrote  the  Columbian 
series — “Hate  Street”  he  called 
it — in  a  week’s  investigation. 
The  assignment  came  while  he 
was  with  President  Truman  in 
Key  West,  Fla. 


Still  Racing  His  Shadow 

“Stop  in  Atlanta  and  put  the 
microscope  on  the  Columbians,” 
a  wire  from  his  editor  read. 
“Find  out  who  they  are,  what 
they  are  and  how  they  got  that 
way.” 

In  the  following  seven  days, 
he  had  interview'ed  top  mem¬ 
bers  of  Columbians,  attended 
their  rallies,  talked  with  Atlanta 
editors,  politicians,  grocery 
cleiks.  He  came  up  with  ideas 
on  hew  to  prevent  Columbians 
of  the  future. 

The  Washington  reporter  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  turn  from 
politic.^  to  sleuthing.  He  had 
already  seen  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment.  In  1917  w'hile  serving 
with  the  Navy,  he  had  survived 
a  sinking  ship.  Later  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  execution  of  Bruno 
Hauptmann,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  was  the  first  reporter 
to  visit  the  French  island  of 
Martinique  after  the  Germans 
forged  into  France. 

Woltman’s  investigation  of 
Communist  activities  began 
eight  years  ago.  His  “morgue” 
has  outgrown  his  desk  and  a 
four  decker  filing  case,  and  his 
background  on  Communist  af¬ 
fairs  has  enabled  him  to  put  the 
finger  on  many  “front”  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  party.  Within 
three  davs,  he  succeeded  in  iden¬ 
tifying  Gerhard  Eisler,  or  Hans 
Berger,  as  the  too  Communist 
agent  in  the  United  States. 

Wolfman  has  been  mentioned 
several  times  before  by  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  committee  for  his  report¬ 
ing,  and  once,  in  1933,  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  mention 
for  “clear,  exact  and  under¬ 
standing  writing  in  reporting 
the  status  of  various  banks  in 
suburban  areas  of  New  York 
after  the  National  bank  holi¬ 
day.” 

Arnold  Hardy,  research  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  became  the  first 
amateur  to  win  a  Pulitzer  prize 
when  his  photograph  of  a  girl 
leaping  to  death  in  Winecoff 
hotel  fire  was  rated  as  tops  in 
news  photography. 

Distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  picture  was  first  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  highest  honors  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  News 
Photo  Contest.  It  later  took 
first  prizes  in  the  Kent  State 
University  contest,  and  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Book  of  the  Year 
Contest,  for  a  total  of  $1,290  in 
prizes. 

For  his  autobiography,  Wil¬ 


liam  Allen  ’White  was  awarded 
posthumously  the  prize  for  “a 
distinguished  American  biog¬ 
raphy.”  In  1923,  the  famows  edi¬ 
tor  received  the  Pulitzer  prize 
for  editorial  writing. 

Other  1947  awards  were: 
novel:  “All  the  King’s  Men.” 
by  Robert  Penn  Warren;  history. 
“Scientists  Against  Time”  by 
James  Phinney  Baxter  III;  verse, 
“Lord’s  Weary  Castle”  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Lowell;  musical  composition. 
Symphony  No.  3  by  Charles 
Ives. 

The  art  scholarship  of  $1,500 
was  awarded  to  William  H. 
Kummann  of  Glenn  Rock,  N.  J. 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer 
Gives  Fax  Show; 
Service  in  Fall 

Philadelphia — In  four  of  the 
city’s  leading  department  stores, 
at  Poor  Richard  Club  before 
several  hundred  assembled  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  guests, 
and  again  at  the  Union  League, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this 
week  demonstrated  facsimile 
newspaper  reproduction. 

Demonstrations  over  WFIL- 
FM  from  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  included  broadcasts  of  com¬ 
plete  editions  of  the  newspaper. 

On  April  20,  1939,  the  In¬ 
quirer  was  the  first  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  to  broadcast  a 
newspaper  page,  this  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  transmission  from 
RCA  studios  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
to  studios  of  WCAU  here. 

Since  Sept.  12,  1945,  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Broadcasters’  Facsimile  An¬ 
alysis  Group,  participating  in 
fulltime  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  branch  of  broad¬ 
casting. 

News  columns  of  the  Inquirer 
all  week  said  the  demonstrations 
are  forerunners  of  regular  fac¬ 
simile  broadcasts  to  be  made 
next  fall.  The  announcement 
added:  “Consisting  of  complete, 
well-rounded  editions,  they  are 
calculated  to  supplement  both 
newspaper  and  radio  news  serv¬ 
ices,  without  replacing  either.” 

■ 

Harold  Corbin  Dies; 
UFS  Assistant  ME 

Harold  S.  Corbin,  59,  for  13 
years  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
died  May  6,  after  several 
months’  illness. 

Corbin  had  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  newspaper,  syndicate 
and  magazine  field.  For  several 
years  he  free-lanced  and  was 
the  author  of  ghost,  mystery, 
horror  and  adventure  stories. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  UFS 
picture  page,  which  he  edited 
and  captioned. 

As  a  young  man,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  city  editor.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  Sunday  editor 
on  the  now  defunct  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Telegram,  after  which 
he  joined  the  old  New  York 
Herald.  Later,  he  became  editor 
of  Physical  Culture  Magazine. 
In  February,  1934,  he  joined  the- 
staff  of  UFS. 
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Research  Comes  First 
At  Mechanical  Parley 


ANPA’s  research  program  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business 
at  the  annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  June  9-11,  at  Chicago. 

After  formal  welcoming  talks, 
William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  New 
York  News,  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  is  scheduled 
for  the  first  principal  address  of 
the  seven  sessions  at  the  Palmer 
House. 

Tentative  program  details  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department,  follow: 


Monday,  June  9,  10  A.M. 

Chairmen — 

J.  L.  Stackhouse, 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
R.  E.  Lent, 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 

Address  of  Welcome,  A  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publisher. 

Address.  David  W.  Howe,  President, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  AN  PA  Research  Program,  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Research 
Committee. 

Wh.it  Research  has  done  for  the  Lithog¬ 
rapher,  W.  E.  Griswold,  Executive 
Director,  Lithographic  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Plant  Layout,  Robert  I.  Miller,  Man¬ 
ager,  Standardization  Division,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 


Monday,  June  9,  2  F.M. 

Chairmen — 

J.  J.  Shea,  Ilearst  Newspapers. 

Wm.  B.  Pape,  H'atetbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  Sr  American, 

Building  Planning  Service  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers — 

George  R.  Bailey,  Albert  H.  Wetten 
&  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  H.  Bidder.  Jr.,  General  Manager, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  JierM  Sr  News- 
Tribune. 

Vibration  Dampening  and  Noise  Elimi¬ 
nation,  Dr.  L.  Marick,  Structural  Rub¬ 
ber  Engineer,  U.S.  Rubber  Company. 

Fire  Protection  and  Prevention — 
(Speaker  to  be  selected) 


Monday,  June  9,  8  P.M. 
Chairmen — 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  Sr  Times. 


Joe  Menard,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  Sr  Tribune. 


<Jrout  Counter  Actuator,  K.  M.  Grout, 
Grout  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mailroom  Installation  at  Milwaukee 
Journal  (film)  by  H.  M.  Jampol,  'The 
Jampol  Co., 

Wire-tying  Machine,  Adolph  Larsen, 
Gerard  Steel  Strapping  Co. 
MeefaaniziM  the  Mailroom,  R.  A.  Frone, 
Frone  Engineering  Co.,  Rutherford, 

Topics — 

Substitates  for  kraft  wrappers. 


Tuesday.  June  10,  9  A.M. 

Chairmen — 

B.  F.  Garrity,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 

R.  S.  Stratton,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Teletypesetter,  Frank  O.  Foster,  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Corp. 

Mechanical  Feeder  for  Stereotype  Pots, 
Charles  M.  Kirk,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Topics — 

.Scheduling  ad  enpy. 

Ad  production  methods. 

What  is  new  in  composing  room 
operation? 

Is  there  anything  new  in  mat  driers? 

Does  anyone  wash  press  plates  be¬ 
fore  returning  them  to  the  pot? 

What  is  the  best  height  of  chase  for 
direct  pressure  molding? 

What  is  the  best  type  of  mat  for 
direct  pressure  molding? 

Does  it  help  to  use  zinc  stearate,  or 
any  other  solution,  before  placing 
mats  in  the  Sta-Hi? 


Tuesday,  June  10,  2  P.M, 
Chairmen — 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (111.) 

Herald  Sr  Review. 

C.  H.  Ruth,  IVashington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

J.  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Preiis  Drives — 

General  Electric  Co.,  W.  L.  Wright. 
Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Company. 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  C.  P.  I'eld- 
hausen. 

What’s  New  in  News  Ink? — W.  G. 

Forester,  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 
Heat-Set  Ink  (Speaker  to  be  selected). 
Newsprint  Quality,  Gerard  Laroeque, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Topics — 

E-sperience  with  glass  bead  draw- 
sheets. 

Hydraulic  press  cylinder  brakes. 
Glue  for  pressroom  pasters. 
Newsprint  salvage. 


IVcdncsday,  June  11,  9  A.M. 
Chairmen — 

M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 

R.  R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Cril. 

Willi.im  Baumruckeir,  Jr.,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Film — The  Use  of  Ektachrome  Film, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Layout  and  Equipment  for  a  Newspaper 
Color  Studio,  J.  W,  Lemen,  Eastman 
Koilak  Company. 

Making  Four-color  Newspaper  Printing 
Plates,  R.  W.  Gardner,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

Color  Equipment  for  Newspapers,  Sam 
B.  Anson,  Jr.,  ChenKo  Pliotoproducts 
Company. 

New  Engravers  Cameras,  K.  R.  Biirch- 
ard,  .-\merican  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corp. 

(Other  speakers  have  been  invited) 
Fairchild  Engraving  .Machine,  D.  B. 
Hollister,  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp. 

Topics — 

Film  vs.  wet  pl-ate. 

Darkroom  camera  vs.  gallery  camera. 
Experience  with  liastman  contact 
screen. 

Eastm.in  stripfilm. 

Are  coated  lenses  helpful  to  the 
engraver  ? 


Wednesday,  June  II,  2  P.M. 

Chairmen — 

W.  L.  Fanning,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 

Herald  Statesman 

A.  H.  Burns,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

J.  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Four-color  Printing,  J.  J.  Eberle,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

.\NPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee  on  News¬ 
paper  Printing,  Stanley  Myers,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Film — "The  “Webtip”  Device,  R.  W, 
Tranter,  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Production  of  a  Rotogravure  Osmic 
Section,  C.  J.  Hentschell,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Topics — 

What  newspapers  have  a  system  for 
inspecting,  recording,  and  storing 
agency  printing  material  ? 

Standardizing  address  labels  on 
agency  material. 

Need  for  closer  cooperation  between 
newspapers  and  agencies. 


ITU  Defense 

continued  from  page  8 


forces  these  conditions  nation¬ 
ally  on  small  papers,  he  said: 

‘‘Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  such  an  as¬ 
sertion.” 

Taylor  produced  tabulations 
showing  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  wage  rate  in  the  25  larg¬ 
est  cities  in  the  United  States 
is  $77.52  for  an  average  work¬ 
week  of  36.93  hours.  The  wage 
rate  for  the  next  largest  cities 
is  $72.32  for  a  workweek  of  37.6 
hours.  The  average  scale  in  the 


25  smallest  cities  where  subor¬ 
dinate  unions  have  contract 
with  newspaper  publishers  is 
$53.19  for  an  average  workweek 
of  39.9  hours. 

Sen.  Homer  E.  Capehart, 
(R,  Ind. )  complimented  the  ITU 
officials  upon  presentation  of 
their  case. 

“I  have  held  or  attended 
many  hearings  since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  gentlemen  your  state¬ 
ments  and  evidence  are  by  far 
the  best  prepared,  the  most  co¬ 
herent  and  understandable  of 
any  yet  to  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.” 

The  prepared  transcript  of 
testimony  for  the  committee 
consisted  of  90  pages. 

Taylor,  answering  questions 
of  Capehart  about  a  newsprint 
shortage,  said  ‘‘it  isn’t  so  much 
a  newsprint  shortage  as  a  mal¬ 
distribution.”  He  said  newsprint 
should  be  rationed. 

Capehart  commented  that, 
aside  from  the  months  required 
to  effect  rationing  machinery, 
80%  of  the  newsprint  consumed 
in  this  country  is  produced  in 
Canada  and  therefore  out  of 
this  Government’s  control.  ‘‘We 
are  told,”  said  the  Senator  ‘‘that 
if  we  ration  here,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  ration  to  the  world, 
which  they  are  not  now  doing.” 


Missouri  U.  pi 
Makes  Six  p 
Honor  Awards 


""“-Si* 


Columbia,  _ 

awards  for  distinguished  len^  T 
in  journalism  were  conlaSf  c 
here  at  the  38th  annual  JourJ",  ® 
ism  Week  ceremony  atthe»®ir 
versity  of  Missouri.  1  . 

Recipients  were  Joseph 
litzer,  publisher,  St.  Loaii  r 


Dispatch;  F.  M.  Flynn^t^M 
New  York  Daily  Newj  “ 
Boyle,  Associated  Press  reoort 
Wm.  L.  Laurence,  lVe«^ 
Times  science  writer;  Gm 
Yates,  chief  photographer,  a  -h 
Moines  Register  &  Tri(m«  | 
the  San  Francisco  Chronitlt 
Each  was  cited  for  outstjdtthe  st 
ing  achievement  and  leadentA  “Bu 
in  the  newspaper  professioa.  view’ 
Speakers  during  the  19  “Sii 
emphasized  that  business  m  “W1 
must  sell  the  idea  of  free  etz  '  “An 
prise  to  the  American  people  )  "Bu 
our  system  is  to  survive  agla  “An 
organized  attacks  from  colie  "Wl 
tivism.  So  I 

John  H.  Platt,  vicepresident  1  jsat  do 
Kraft  Foods  Company,  in  chq  sasioi 
of  public  relations  and  advera  tinue, 
ing,  said  “Business  must  bsi  ind  t 
up  these  public  relations  or  M  who  d 
free  enterprise  system  will^arke 


Hearst  Earnings 

continued  from  page  7 


directors  by  Howard  Morgan, 
treasurer: 

“Labor  costs  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  rising,  and  during  the 
year  1946  the  price  of  newsprint 
increased  $23  a  ton.  Due  to 
these  rising  costs,  the  net  profits 
for  the  year  1947  to  date  are 
below  the  profits  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1946.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  newsprint  of  $6  per  ton 
became  effective  April  1,  1947.’ 


lost.' 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  direeJ  view.) 
of  the  University  of  Minaess  On 
School  of  Journalism,  was  he  ceived 
ored  with  the  national  award  1  compl 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  for  priaa  given 
research  in  journalism.  ■  Ihe 

Capt.  Edward  Steichen,  Nut  was  tl 
photographer;  Wilson  Idea, 

ecutive  editor  of  Lift,  d  thatle 
George  Yates,  chief  photop  to  call 
pher  of  the  Des  Moinei  Regia  A  Me 
and  Tribune,  chose  Frank  Cc  iateni 
cellare’s  study  of  John  L  Len  eras  1 
titled  “The  Coal  Lobby,”  as  afldeskm 
best  news  photo  of  1946.  [*  Ano 

a  ‘elec'iec 


The  annual  report  was  dated  Rival  Papers  Publish 
^  Federal  income  taxes  for  1946  Joint  Airport  Edition 


were  $9,750,000  against  $18,113,- 
000  in  1945,  enabling  net  1946 
profit  after  taxes  well  in  excess 
of  any  year  of  the  past  decade. 
The  total  net  was  $13,481,000 
against  the  preceding  year’s 
$7,484,000. 

Over  10  years,  the  next  best 
net  was  $8,238,000  in  1944.  The 
poorest  was  1939’s  $255,000  loss. 
Class  A  preference  dividends 
have  been  paid  regularly  since 
December,  1944,  but  previous 
irregular  payments  back  to 
March,  1938,  mean  arrears  now 
totaling  $9,890,619  or  $8.31  a 
share. 


Winfield,  Kan.— Somi 
probably  unique  in  Kansu  j 
nalism  was  seen  May  2 
two  newspapers,  Win/ieU 
Courier  and  Arkantu 
Daily  Traveler,  cooperate 
putting  out  a  special  edibH 
56  tabloid  pages  devoW  to  da 
cation  of  Strother  Field  ti 
joint  airport  of  Winfield  n, 
Arkansas  City. 

The  two  cities  are  15  ^ 
apart  and  have  been  rivals  iM 
their  founding  75  years  i|o.W 
prior  to  World  W®r  ^  jf 
operated  in  obtaining  hnd  1^ 
an  airport  site  midway  betisj 
The  land  wu  lr“^ 


The  1946  report  .shows  acquisi-  the  towns,  me  lana  w«  -  ■ 
tion  of  Pejepscot  Paper  Com- 
pany  and  Androscoggin  Water  field. 

Power  Company  in  January; 

Quebec  Newsprint  Company  in 
April  and  Halifax  Power  and 
Pulp  Company  in  June. 

Contracts  for  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  and 
building  construction  aggregated 
$8,826,848  during  the  year,  of 
which  cash  payments  of  $1,290,- 
396  were  made. 

A  plant  rehabilitation  fund  of 


After  the  war’s  end,  I 
airport  was  turned  tack  tol| j 
two  cities  for  operation. 
cation  took  place  May  4. 

The  Courier  and 
printed  a  tabloid  bearing 
names  of  both  papers. 
issued  as  an  insert  m 
editions  of  both  dailies  on 
Ads  were  contributed  in  ij 
equal  proportions  by  mer^l 
of  both  towns  and  tta 


n.  piani  renaoiiiiaiion  luna  oi  oi  ooin  lowiis  a*"*  -r. _ jiM 

$12,994,000  was  set  aside  Dec.  31  was  printed  on  the 
from  which  no  allocations  have  press  after  being  set  in  | 
yet  been  made.  offices. 

PUBLISHER  for  May  )(> 


EDITOR  ft 


30 


I 


eporter-to-Be 
Bhows  How  to 
■Get  Interview 

I  future  reporter  was  still 
In  hit  teens,  but  he  nailed  down 
lli]  iivt^ew  appointment  with 
td  Sullivan,  New  York  News 
dumnist. 

At  the  question  and  answer 
itriod  following  Sullivan’s  talk 
0  New  York  ^ity  students  at- 
the  Catholic  Institute  of 
he  Press  journalism  series,  he 
we. 

‘Do  you  give  Interviews?”  he 
iked.  “I’ve  tried  to  get  an  in- 
ffview  three  times.” 

“If  rd  known  you  wanted  to 
utenriew  me,  I'd  have  hunted 
ou  up,”  quipped  Sullivan  from 
Ube  stage. 

i  “But  may  I  have  an  inter- 
iTiew’" 
h  “Surely.” 
h  "When?” 

“Any  lime.” 

;  “But  when?” 

“Any  time— next  week.” 

“What  day?” 

So  before  the  young  reporter 
^tdown  and  let  the  last  regular 
Jstssion  of  the  lecture  series  con- 
pue,  he  had  his  appointment — 
land  the  news  service  reporter 
/who directed  his  class  group  had 
'jnarked  him  down  for  a  profi- 
>:eoc5’ award.  (He  got  the  inter- 

I 'view.  I 

On  May  2,  247  students  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  from  CIP  for 
completing  the  10-session  course 
pven  by  the  working  press. 

The  interview  with  Sullivan 
ns  the  student  reporter’s  own 
idea.  So  too  was  the  inspiration 
that  led  young  Edward  Bradford 
to  call  up  Archbishop  J.  Francis 
A  McIntyre’s  office  and  get  an 
iotervlew,  a  feat  which  set  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  reporters  and 
deikmen  to  talking. 

Another  group  of  students 
elected  for  their  interview  as- 
.'gnment  to  get  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  Brooklyn’s  borough 
president,  and  got  it. 

;  Leas  succMsful  was  a  girl  stu- 
ent  returning  home  by  subway 
rom  a  lecture  in  which  the  im- 
of  getting  all  the  facts 
ad  been  stressed.  The  subway 
^  to  a  halt,  and  the  girl 
cries  and  decided  to  get 
111  the  facts.  She  encountered  a 
(nan  covered  with  blood  and 


It  Is  really  “live  news”  to 
know  there  Is  such  a  unique 
•ervlce  as  this: 

We  offer  service  for  both 
Mchlnlst  and  transporta* 
uon  factor,  without  division 
M  responsibility:  therefore 
without  the  use  of  any  sub¬ 
contractors.  bringing  ALL 
•ervlces  under  ONE  super¬ 
visory  head. 

SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


suddenly  lost  all  enthusiasm. 
Executives  from  newspapers  and 
syndicates  were  among  the  lec¬ 
turers,  and  James  J.  Powers, 
sports  editor  for  the  News,  pre¬ 
sided  at  some  sessions. 

R.  R.  Mulligan^ 
Ad  Consultant, 
Dies  at  71 

Ralph  R.  Mulliigan,  71,  for 
55  years  an  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  died  Apr.  30  in  a  Yonkers, 
N.  Y..  hospital. 

He  was  early  associated  with 
the  development  of  small  city 
dailies,  among  them  the  old 
Yonkers  Daily  News.  His  first 
position  was  with  a  nationwide 
advertising  company,  which 
quickly  placed  him  in  charge  of 
its  Chicago  office.  In  1901  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  firm  in  New 
York  City,  the  R.  R.  Mulligan 
Company. 

Later,  he  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  C.  J.  Anderson  of  Chi¬ 
cago  through  offices  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  represented 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Early  in  1942,  Mr.  Mulligan 
formed  the  War  Savings  and 
Stamp  Committee  for  Yonkers, 
which  later  became  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  He  served  as 
chairman  through  the  first  and 
second  war  loans. 

He  was  a  member  and  for¬ 
merly  an  officer  of  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Representatives  Association 
and  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

■ 

Matchan  Holds  On 

Valley  City,  N.  D. — “I  am 
still  undecided  as  to  whether  I 
will  sell,”  Don  C.  Matchan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Valley  City  Times  Record, 
said  this  week.  (E  &  P,  May  3, 
page  9.)  He  added  that  he  had 
received  17  inquiries  concerning 
his  ad  in  E&P  two  weeks  ago 
when  he  was  under  fire  from 
local  business  men  because  he 
was  too  pro-Wallace. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tima — $.50  par  Una 
4  timas — .40  par  line  par  Iniartlor 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  lima— $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas— .90  par  lina  par  insartior 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  Intarkien 
3  linat  minimum 

Count  approximately  five.  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

_ newspapeF  brokers  ~ 

Newspapers  bnught,  sold,  appraised. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  CO. 

Shelton  Hotel  Meixanine 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  bayin,,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  No  leases  or 
trades.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box 
52,  Monnt  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Estahlished  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  pnhlieity. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Osbbert,  35  years  a  publither. 
Box  512,  Riverside,  California. 


itk  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  626  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


THE  SALE  OP  THE  YORK.  Ne¬ 
braska,  Daily  News-Times  to  Stauf¬ 
fer  Publications  May  1,  was  our 
forty-third  daily  newspaper  sale. 
Clyde  H.  Knox,  Waldheim  Bnilding. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ALABAMA  WEEKLY.  44th  YEAR 
with  most  of  legals  and  lots  of  job 
work  in  town  of  1,800;  want  printer- 
operator  for  half  interest  with  $3,000 
or  will  sell  outright  for  $5,000;  If 
you  do  not  have  the  CASH  do  not 
bother  me.  Will  send  copies  of  paper 
and  answer  all  inquiries.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  News-Herald,  Hartford.  Alabama. 


A  PRICE  CONCESSION 
FOR  IMMEDI.ATE  ACTION 
One  of  the  soundest  and  most  desir¬ 
able  weekly  community  newspapers 
in  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
suburban  area  i.s  for  sale  at  a  very 
attractive  price  for  quick  action. 
Owner  is  too  ill  to  continue,  but  will 
aid  buyer  get  started.  Means  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cash  investment  for 
a  proven  profitable  newspaper,  which 
has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  plant 
operation  or  newsprint  worries.  Box 
7219.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BECAUSE  OP  CONFLICTING  inter¬ 
ests  will  sell  nationally  known  maga- 
line.  Excellent  property  for  firm  with 
magazine  experience.  100.000  cirrnla- 
tion.  Only  qualified  purchasers  apply. 
Box  7110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILY — in  the  west.  Growing  rapidly 
Now  earning  $25,000  a  month.  Build¬ 
ing  and  plant  inrinded.  $1,000,000  to 
handle.  Information  given  to  respon¬ 
sible  inquiry.  Write  to  Box  7101,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbllsher. 


LOUISIANA  DAILY  in  brand  new 
building.  Lease  terms  to  suit  pnr- 
chaser.  Industrial  high  income  com¬ 
munity  16.000;  trade  area  50,000. 
Plant  inclndes  excellent  high  speed 
job  equipment.  85  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  nearest  daily.  Dissolving 
partnership  and  personal  reasons  make 
quick  sale  necessary.  Asking  $26,500. 
part  terms  if  desired.  LAWYER 
MORTGAGE  HOLDER  WANTS  OUT. 
First  one  here  gets  it.  Phone,  wire 
or  write  BASCOM  TALLEY,  Boga- 
Insa,  Imnisiana 


TWO  WEEKLIES — In  adjacent  high 
grade  communities.  Excellent  plant 
Plenty  help.  Sale  includes  bnilding 
Grosses  $45,000.  Box  7151,  Editor  A 
PnhPsher. 


TEXAS  daily  newspaper  for  sale  to 
right  buyer.  Purchase  price  $275,000. 
Financial  references  reqnired. 

Bov  7229.  Editor  ^  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  newsletter 
in  Interesting  controversial  field  for 
sale.  Only  one  grand.  Box  7234,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnhlisber 


WEST  COAST  DAILY  nnexpectedl 
nn  secniint  sickness.  Best  equipped 
plant  of  its  sixe  in  the  west.  Net 
nesr  $30M  Terms  VERY  easy,  only 
S25M  or  $30M  down,  then  16  year« 
•t  3%.  Action  essential.  W.  H. 
Oloyer  Company,  Ventura.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

SMALL  WEEKLY.  Mid-west  or 
South-west.  Good  meehanical  equip¬ 
ment  more  desirable  than  present  in¬ 
come.  Bov  7214.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman. 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

23  NEWSPAPER  CHASES  for  sale, 
sixe  15%  X  22".  Address  Box  7211, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MODEL  25  LINOTYPE,  aervlee  oyer 
37,000  fully-equipped.  Box  7220,  Bdi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SCOTT 

magazine  press  . 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
82-PAGES  TABLOID 
64-PAOE8  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INCH  cut-off 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 
Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City  _ 
new  MATERIAL--lor  b^h  MW- 
paper  and  Printing 
tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Baling 
Preaaes,  both  hand  and  power;  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines— for  P®™; 

posing  Room  Saws;  NEW  44  NatlooM 
Automatic  Power  Cutters,  one  week 
deliyery.  What  are  your 
mental 

West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ _ 

~32-PAGE  GOSS— 2  UNITS 

Double  Folder  with  Hpi^r  Formers, 
22%”  Cut-Off— Prints  3  Colors.  Com¬ 
plete  with 

Hammer  Control.  Rubber  Rollers.  AO 
or  DC  Drive  with  Motors.  Pot.  4 
Pumps  2  Casters.  Finishing  Machine 
and  2’  Scorchers.  Inspection  by  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Avail-hle  Orti^er  L  1947 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road, 

Chicago  13.  _ 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed 
double  width.  3  deck.  4-p1ste  wid* 
Press  No  939  Quirk  plate  lockup 
pair  of  High  8pe**d  foiders.  cut-off 
23  9''16  inches.  l.%  inch  cylinder  dia¬ 
meter.  Cline  Westinghonse  75  hp  aingle 
mntnr  drive  220  yolf  three-phaae. 
Motor  roll  hoist  Oas-fired  metal  pot. 
Parflow  control,  two  double  pooled 
hand-casting  hoves.  finishing  ^machine 
and  chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Repnhlican  and  American 
Waterbnry  91.  Conn. 


WOOD  FULL  PtOE  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Model  25  Vanderconk  Proof  Press; 
17  V  2.6  Potter  P-nof  Press:  I.aclede 
Pedestal  Saw;  24-  and  48-drawer 
Hamilton  Type  Cahineta;  American 
heavy  duty  Woodworking  Saw.  48 
X  67  adjustable  table;  l.arve  quan¬ 
tity  New  mstproof  Steel  Galleys  siin 
3%  X  18:  .lunior  Antoplste  for  han¬ 
dling  23  9/I6”  sheet  rnt.  Thos.  Hall 
Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York, 
Phone:  WT  7-3448.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.)  _ 


buy— TRADE— SELL 

Tnhniar  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatheds 
Rotaries,  2  Platei  Wide 

Communicate  with  Weeley  Daraaes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  14  point.  Antique 
with  Italic,  18  point  and  24  point 
Gothic  No.  13  with  Cheltenham  con¬ 
densed  30  point  Gothic  No.  13. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hsmilton  Are., 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality.  32-ponnd  haae  News¬ 
print.  15".  19",  20".  21".  22*.  24*.  2r 
Inirho  rolls.  Also  24  x  86  sheets  in 
Carlosd  I.ots — Wire  or  phone  yonr 
requirements.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Well 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0165. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COI.OR  CYLINDER 
COMPT.ETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22 -V"  CUTOFF 
Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


K  PUBLISHER  for  May  10.  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


woon  jr\Ton  AUTOPLATK 
23  Q/ie^Caster  A  Pump— DC  Equipped. 

PEN  SHULMAN 

652  Ka«t  M  in  St..  Rochester  4.  X.  Y. 
MONOTYPE  GlA\f“ T^PE  anH  sorts 
caster  water  cooled  mold,  complete 
with  regular  equipment.  Culler  Ham¬ 
mer  220  volt.  A.  C.  electric  pot.  West* 
inghotise  Vi  h.  n.  motor  220  volt  A. 
O.  PoK  7154.  Eoitor  St  Publisher. 

32- PA GE“ HOE  211/2"  : UT' 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Aviil,->b'o  in-il  lfl4S 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road.,  Chicago  13. 

MCRRAV  STERh;OTYPE  S¥^W- 
TRTMMER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor: 
Ludwig  electric  metal  pump  for 
curved  plates  with  a.  c.  motor: 
Double  head  steam  table  with  steam 
generator.  George  O  Heffelman.  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  California. 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DKCK  SINOI.F  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AI’TOPLATE 
23  9/l«"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DinV*— A  C  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCT’I.ARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 
Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9 'IB”  lenpth 
sheet  cutoff,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Rox  7142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newsp.iper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
inimediute  or  future  reinov:U. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

^NEWSPAPER  PRESS  EMCINEERS 

M ACHIXISTS  -Oisiiiuntling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7._N._T. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNTIES 


We  BUY  and  SELL  stocks  and  bonds 
of  newspapers. 

BARNES  &  TURLEY 
120  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois. 


100  AVEEKLY  publishers  are  seekinK 
a  top  adverfisine  salesman  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  state  for  the  sale 
of  National  Advertising.  Man  mnsl 
know  national  fi'lil.  have  understand¬ 
ing  of  weekly  medium.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  large  earnings  for  right 
man.  Write  or  wire  C.  W.  Griswold, 
Cniiimidnnn.  Ohio. 

E X P ER  i ENCE D  T"irvir^ T T^' K~G 
Af.AN.  Straight  10''t)  eommission  and 
460  weeklv  drawing  account  assured. 
Full  details.  experience,  adueation. 
age.  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  Tnren- 
tum,  Pennsylvania.  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  rich  indnstr’al  area,  67,000 
ABC  city  and  retail  trading  area 
Excellent  opportunity. 

U  N  U  S  U  A  L  OPPORTUNITY  fTr 
young  advertising  man  who  can  write 
good  copy  and  make  good  layouts  in 
western  town  of  30.000,  five  man 
staff,  excellent  conditions,  give  full 
information  and  salary  expected.  Box 
71.52.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE.  experienced 
■id  salesman  on  daily.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  with  ability  on  layouts 
and  servicing  on  accounts.  Permanent, 
give  starting  salary  requirements, 
nualified  references,  write  or  wire, 
R.  L.  Carlile,  Pocatello  Tribune,  Po¬ 
catello,  Idaho. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED:  Good  color  Rotary  Press 
to  print  16  page  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion — 22  iH  cut -off.  Describe  stereo¬ 
type  ennipment  availahle  with  press. 
Box  719.5.  Edito**  A*  Publisher. 


W.ANTED — Chandler  &  Price  Presses 

8x12  win  pay  . $100 

10x15  will  pay  .  150 

12x18  will  pay  .  200 

H%x22  will  pay  . 250 

Box  7251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


wanted  to  buy 

Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Oois 
prews.  21%-  cut-off.  Box  7088,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
One,  two.  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21^4”  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7089,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTEDT Two  (2)  50  or  60  horse- 
power  drives  for  unit  type  Hoe  press; 
full  psge  dry  mat  roller;  turtle  trucks; 
metal  furnace  and  hand  stereotype 
equipment,  2295”  cut-off.  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  8033  Frankford  Atc.. 
Phila.  36,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Kewsptp^r  Pr^sKes  of  eTery  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypei. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

Marshall  A  J.fferaon  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
22.  Penaaylyania. 


tv  ANTED 

Onaa  preaa  aingle  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  13%i  inch  printing  diameter 
21 inrh  eiit-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  foil  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-32  pagos  with  stereo  equipment. 
Box  7236.  Editor  A  Pii.^iisher. 


WANTED  GOOD  USED  DUPLEX  or 
other  web  fist  bed  press. 

Mast  print  12  pagea,  off  roll  paper. 

Waahington_  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assoria'ion,  Incorporated 
214  Lewis  Hall.  University 
_ Seattle  5,  Washington. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
Stat-  serial  nnmber.  price. 

Rqx  7285,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Second-hand  linotype  model  5,  8  or 
14  in  Dsable  condition  immediately. 
State  aerial  nnmber  and  price  in  wire 
collect. 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


Tops  in  Weekly  Features 
A  Circulation  Builder 
Appeals  to  all  in  the  Family 
Exclusive  Rights  in  your  Locality 

For  proofs  write  now  to 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P  O.  Rox  2453.  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPEB  SERVICES 

PRflFIT  TRAINING  FOR 
TOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF! 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  50.000-word  train¬ 
ing  inannal,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  8.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Pariah  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-snbscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  S-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKE’TT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED  for  established  business  re¬ 
view  type  psge;  central  west  city. 
Commission  or  commission-salary;  per¬ 
manent.  Prefer  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field.  For  interview, 
give  age,  businesg  training  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Box  7182,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

For  a  creative  and  selling  job  requir¬ 
ing  good  copy  and  layout  and  the 
ability  to  work  with  accounts,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  due  to  the  promotion  of  a 
member  of  our  staff  to  a  department 
head.  Excellent  salary  with  advance¬ 
ment  as  warranted.  Ideal  working 
conditions.  Five  day  week.  Splendid, 
growing  city.  This  ia  a  very  worth¬ 
while  opportunity  to  Join  a  progres¬ 
sive,  Southern  newspaper,  combina¬ 
tion  of  90,000  circulation  where  abil¬ 
ity,  effort  and  resnits  are  rewarded. 
Send  foil  information  to  Box  7186, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  ILLINOIS  DAILY  newspaper 
has  excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  display  salesman.  The 
man  we  want  moat  have  ability  to 
make  layouts  that  sell,  know  mer¬ 
chandising.  have  letter.  Box  7230, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATOR 
No  swivel  chn'r  operator — Mail 

(RFD)  minded — Can  work  in  field 
with  men  as  well  as  hsndling  desk — 
top  proven  producer — This  berth  _  is 
permanent  with  future — on  morning 
— Sunday  operation — Send  only  com- 
nlete  baekground  and  snap  shot.  Box 
71.57.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH  ONE  of  the 
leading  southern  dailies  for  two  key 
circulation  men.  We  have  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-hitting  organization  now 
and  are  interested  only  in  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  men  who  can  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  tempo  of  production.  Give 
brief,  comprehensive  outline  of  your 
nualifientions.  Box  7217,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


IFTERNOON  DAILY  in  upstate  New 
York  needs  copy  reader,  single  man 
preferred  because  of  tight  housing 
situation.  Write  fully,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  expected  salary. 
Boy  7247.  Editor  A  Publisher 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  up¬ 
state  New  York.  4  day  1  night  work 
week.  Minimum  experience  two  years, 
including  copy  reading.  Honsing  short¬ 
age  makes  single  man  preferable. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  alert  organisation ;  pleasant 
working  conditions  in  live  sports 
town.  Full  details  to  Box  7233.  Edl- 
♦  or  A  Pnhlisher, 


COPY  EDITOR.  Fully  experienced 
first  class  desk  man  for  universal 
copy  desk  prominent  eastern  AM  daily. 
List  experience,  educational  back¬ 
ground.  other  essential  information 
first  letter.  Box  7137,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR.  FULLY  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  operation  of  financial  de¬ 
partment.  One  who  has  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  national  hnsineas  and 
financial  developments  and  who  under¬ 
stands  desk  work  and  make-np.  Lilt 
tiili  details.  Box  7138,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


liOCK  WOOD’S  ’’Paper  Merchandii- 
ing” — weekly,  monthly — has  spots 
for  part-time  news  correspondents 
contacting  paper  merchants,  Chicago. 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  At¬ 
lanta,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston,  Oklahoma  City.  Retainer  or 
word  rate,  denend'ng  noon  territory. 
15  West  47th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  A  P 


_ HEL^WANTED—EDirojiur' 

ESTABLISHED  SOUTHERV^T:: 
PtPER  needs  aggressW, 
editor,  with  merchandising  ^ 
motional  background.  R|.,|  ^  ^ 
nity  for  result  getter.  Field 
five  but  renewal  percentsm 
eoBniz-,>  ability.  Give  prerios.’l' 
enee,  nge.  salary  requiremeiui^ 
M2^r_B2x  T^.fi 4 
M  \ N  AG  1  \G  E IMTnR~~ii^ 
small  daily.  Must  know 
end.  Salary  secondary  for  rrti' 
Write  I’.nx  7  >3  I  4 

PUBLISHER  of  molw-TTi; 
p.aper  in  small  PennsyWsiii,  T 
needs  the  serviees  of  a  nevi  J. 
who  knows  news  values  md  ijl' 
handle  stories  big  and  little  Mui! 
familiar  with  headline  writij^j! 
makeup.  He  will  direct  one  l«  ^ 
and  a  desk  man.  with  other  [T 
avnilable  as  ho  needs  it.  SsUrj  (- 
mensurate  with  the  job.  Town  li, 
is  a  grand  place  to  live,  md  im 
paper  is  long  eatablishvd  and  jmrji 
Veteran  preferred.  Write  Bm  lil: 
care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  news  vorkli: 
fer  some  desk  experience.  Dsilvoi 
Perry,  Iowa. 

REPORTER  AND  REWRITER,  liSi 
paper  in  metropo|it"n  district  k 
7250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'{'••PORTER-EDITDR  wanted  byS 
ABC  weekly.  Man  or  woman  Joma 
ism  school  ernduafe,  beg  nneri  wile 
oos'dered  Mus*  bo  on  |lio  lull  It 

Beaufort  News,  Beaufort,  N.  0. 

HELP  WANTED-PROMOfS^ 


PROMOTION  MANA6F,R 
Specialized  news  service  deiirsi  ■ 
porienced  news  or  promotion  imi 
prepare  promotion  and  to  hinlle  a 
lations  vv4h  d  ent  newapspert  Kia 
''C  personable,  aggres'lve,  ingaiaa 
Give  referon"es.  experUne*.  uI>t 
Feature  syndicate  or  newapiper  gi 
mo'ion  experience  desirable.  Be 
7204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  LINO  OPERATOR  bed 
nds  and  straight  matter.  If  (t|ile 
to  supervise  all  operstioni  will  ii* 
foreman.  Excellent  place  for  yens 
energetic,  sober  man.  The  Bewlir 
News,  Beaufort,  North  Cirollni,  « 
the  const. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  7  Biehiai 
no  Union  trouble,  liberal  arrtnpMt 
Rox  7153.  Editor  A  Piibliaher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WASTE 
FOR  western  Pennsylvinis  AJl 
Steady  40  hours,  five  day  week.  Uain 
scale,  $1.77  V4  nights,  paid  vif«la 
sick  leave,  hoapitaliiation  snd  alt 
ance  assistance.  Write  Box  1144  Id 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEtt- 
AIMINISTRATIVE _ 

18  TEARS  NEWSPAPER  EffU 
lENCE,  nine  executive.  Now  eup^ 
general  manager  afternoon  diil)  •p 
M,  excellent  background  nnd  ^ 
of  accomplishment,  will  oomider 
after  May  15th.  Full  informMMiiJ 
request,  available  for  Interriew. 

7176,  Editor  &  Publisher,  _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 
knowledge  all  departments.  Sntesx" 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Afs  tt.,* 
portunity  in  present  position  I-** 
Wr  te  Box  7224,  Editor  k  Psbliis* 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUnri 
AVAILABLfi 

Now  employed.  ThorouRh  Anovljj 
all  departments.  Capable,  wiu 
that  will  bear  close  1“’'®*****“*?' 3 
40.  Expert  on  production,  cwU  » 
newsprint  problems.  Inteuto*^ 
ranged  on  request.  MmimnBJw 
$8,000.  Box  7202,  Editor  k 

.SITUATIONS 
FASHION  AET  skeMhes 
sigiuaaat  tor  uewspspsrs, 
adwertisin*  ageneios. 

samplM.  VriU  t  Hllh 

Danialton,  OoiutacUcutw 

U  ■  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Moy  ^ 
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nfUATiONS  WANTED— 

ADVEKTISIN^G _ 

g^f^WHILE  YOU  CAN 

iJ«rtiiin*  ®»"-  20  years  successful 
0“  'e***!"*  newspapers,  ex- 
“fi.rsnd  salesman  capacity,  wants 
“fah  where  he  esn  develop  inrtiistrial. 

»n(l  public  relations  ad- 
‘'fir  a  geml  newspaper.  Ready 
'^k  irleis' to  start  a  program  that  will 
Lt  p‘rma"-nt  lineiige  for  you.  Box 

Kditor  i  Publisher. _ 

•;«Tw:RlKNCKn.  highly  efficient 
Vi-rtisins  Executive.  Metropolitan 
Jiir'tri^ed.  who  also  knows  the 
field  pr-’seiits  .an  unusual 
mlirinriity  for  siihstantial  Publisher 
SJ^^blishers  Representative.  Excel- 
f«t  credentials.  .Available  June  22. 
Udress  Box  7243.  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher.  _ _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WAJnm- 
PUBUC  RELATIOWS 

rnnj  pnblic  selations-sales  promo- 
tiH  problem  wanted  by  executive,  15 
ntri  uccessfiil  diversified  media,  sales 
isd  PR  experience  at  retail  and  whole- 
ul,  levels.  35.  Able  speaker.  Oa  chal- 
iMtint  job  wil  start  under  $10M 
^ T0«7  Iditer  *  Peblieber _ 


HIALTHY.  middle  need  woman,  sue 
cMsful  career,  eond  references,  ex 
perienced  in  all  fields,  newspapers 
piblieity  (hich  sales  record'  ;  avail 
pile.  Pas  7230.  Fd-tne  A  Publisher 


ilTFAR  NEWSPAPER.  MAGAZINE 
1  Mlic  Relations  hackeroiind  makes 
this  your g  man  (32)  especially  valu¬ 
able  to  large  company  'n  New  York 
Citj.  interested  in  policy-level  public 
relititms.  He  is  a  sound  w-riter-contact 
BIO.  and  knows  press  release  prepa- 
ntinn  and  house  organ  editing.  Salary 
oyn.  Rev  yonn.  Fd^'or  A  Publisher. 


prPLIPHER.  2P.  active  in  community 
ihirs.  is  selling  at  profit.  Des'reg  to 
Ifsnt  of  pnhVc  relations  opportunity 
vbere  business,  writing,  and  pnbiic 
speiking  ahip'v  can  he  combined  for 
yioT  beoeflf  Veteran.  Sir  veara  news- 
pioer  experierce.  Excellent  education. 
Bsi  7199.  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


SITUATiniW  WANTED— 
_ GROJUTION _ 

(HROCLATTON  MANAGER.  Reeog- 
piieil  ability.  Geared  for  reanits.  Ex- 
celleat  promoter.  Experience  large  and 
■edinm  cities.  Top  references.  Box 
7199,  Editor  A  Pnhliiher. 


TOCRO  MAN,  Age  32,  wants  position 
IS  eirmlafion  manager  on  small  paper 
or  iipcrvisor  on  metropolitan.  Has  14 
ytsrs  experience  on  large  papers, 
put  2  years  spent  on  paper  winning 
oitiaBal  award  for  promotion  and  hoy 
pnigraB.  Good  organizer  and  leader 
of  mo  Can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
toees.  Box  7213.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

I  DON’T  KNOW  A  THING 
ABOUT  'HIE 
PUBLISHING  BUSINESS! 

..?!  V  ®®*  “hep"  to  publishing 
iMw  aow”  but  I  do  have  the  baaie 
to  make  an  excellent 
Bill  Friday’’  to  aome  busy  Editor 
TO  needs  an  extra  pair  of  hands, 
IV  aad  eyes.  Qneena  College  gradn- 
•je,  yonng  and  personable,  but  above 
•u.  a  ^mlaing  writer  with  a  will  to 
M?'  .*  f^ibnee  for  gome  busy 

TOor  Or  Publisher  to  train  an  am- 
I?***  y®nng  girl  from  the  bottom  up. 
wn  e.  Miriam  Harrison.  93-54  Qneena 
TOlevard,  Rego  Park  New  York 


AWITIOUS  PUBLISHER.  29.  has 
^rtanlty  to  aeli  semi-weekly  at 
P’’®*'  “f*®®  doubling  elr- 
nbstlon  and  lineage  in  16  months. 
Mri.?  **  'dlfnrial  side  in 

Wdion  as  editor  or  editorial  writer 
tl"  lime  creating 

•Jit®'’'*!  page.  Master’s 

!ai.  "porting,  re- 

•ad  nerxaiilj*'  *'"*"'®**.  advertising. 

Veteran. 

ti«.  w'*""  ?®'''"*  other  opportnni- 
a^^i  kST**  know  sverythiDg 
••larv  deciding.  Minimum 

•°°°- 

••ITOI  A  PUBLISHER  I 


blfUATlONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  daily  paper 
experience  wants  summer  geiierul  re¬ 
porting  position  anywhere.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  request.  Availalile  Juue  7. 
Box  7252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.VDMINISTR.ATI  VE  position.  San 
Erancisco,  Portland,  or  Seattle  area, 
by  young  luan.  experienced  admini¬ 
strative,  editorial,  production  phases. 
Will  submit  comprehensive  resume, 
and  tliougji  employed  in  East,  can 
arrange  West  Coast  interview  mid- 
.lunc.  l!(i\-  7210,  Editor  Jc  Publisher. 


.VLL-kOL.ND  training,  weekly,  small 
daily.  Prefer  editorial,  advertising. 
West  or  West  Coast.  Age  44.  Report 
It  once  Box  325.  Tlie  Dalles,  Oregon. 


B.  A.  JOURNALISM  graduate.  Age 
24.  Able,  willing  to  learn.  Married 
veteran.  Available  June  25.  Prefers 
sm.all  paper  in  Far  West.  Box  7216, 
Editor  &  Piibiisher. 


COPi  READER.  fast,  accurate,  20 
years  experience  big,  small  dailies, 
eye  on  future,  best  references,  mar- 
rii  d,  3  children.  Box  7227,  Editor  & 
Pnhl'sher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER.  28.  married. 
B.  A.  degree.  ex-Army  editor,  one  year 
advertising,  now  radio  continuity  di¬ 
rector.  wants  writing  or  editing,  trade 
journal,  or  house  organ.  Consider  ad¬ 
vertising  or  radio  if  regular  hours. 
$300  minimum.  714  North  13th 
Avenue.  P"nsacola,  Florida. 


CUB  REPORTER 

22,  single,  limited  experience,  college 
graduate;  want  opportunity  on  small 
or  medium  s’ze  paper.  Go  anywhere. 
Salary  serondary.  Box  7242,  Editor 
Xr  Pnhlisber. 


EDITORIAL  position  in  home  econ¬ 
omics  field — magazine,  extension  serv¬ 
ice,  or  state  college.  B.  S.  in  home 
economies:  3M  years  experience.  Box 
704(5.  Fdi*nr  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  for  25  years,  trade 
and  business  papers,  wants  job  offer 
or  assignments — interviews,  features, 
ghosting,  news,  conventions.  Located 
Chieago-Milwaukee  area.  Go  anywhere, 
r>ov  7003,  Ed^or  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  37.  now  employed,  1,5  years 
experience,  seeks  return  to  West  as 
managing  ed’tor  or  editor  of  medinm- 
size  da'lv.  References.  Box  7207,  Edi- 
*n-  ^  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  two  excellent  weeklies 
seeks  change  to  small-city  daily  as 
"ity  editor,  deskman  or  general  news 
reporter.  Ten  years  experience,  re- 
sonrcefiil,  hard-working.  Within  2.50 
miles  New  York  City.  Box  7173,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
—Now  with  Southern  daily  130,000 
circulation,  10  years  experience  6 
years  Army  G-2 ;  19  months  Italy. 

College.  Want  change  to  slight  free¬ 
dom  expresainn.  Married  2  children. 
Box  7160.  Editor  &  Piihliahsr. 


FEATURE  WRITER  desires  new  fields 
to  conquer.  Experienced  syndicate  and 
newspaper  reporting.  Has  camera. 
Sales  contacts.  Box  7135,  Editor  St 
Pnhlisher. 


JOURNALISM  student  wants  to  learn 
newspan^  business  this  summer  on 
small  Midwest  daily  or  weekly.  Vet, 
single,  23.  Experience  on  college  pnb- 
IVstiona.  Additional  information.  Box 
voa2  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  stndent  desires  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  summer  work  starting 
Time  1.  Anywhere  United  States.  Ex 
Stars  and  Stripes;  War  Department 
civilian  writer.  Write  Box  7170,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

•lOURNALISM  student.  Junior  year. 
Vet,  23,  desire  editorial  position  any¬ 
where  United  Statea  for  anmmer, 
starting  Jqpe  1.  Army  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  7169,  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NOW  available-Reporter.  25.  single, 
college  man.  Just  returned  from  West. 
All-round  experience  on  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  radio.  Prefer  permanent  poaition 
in  East.  R.  Standlev.  979  East  163rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-ERITORIALI  SITUATIONS  WANTED -ERITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  top  references,  single,  40. 
eolloge  graduate.  East  preferred.  Box 

7238.  Ed  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

•nENN  S\\  KlTER;  Over  two  years  ex- 
lierience  with  one  of  nation’s  leading 
radio  st.Hions.  .Also  reporting,  super¬ 
visory  background.  38  years  old. 
Veteran,  sober,  conscientious.  Uni¬ 
versity  education.  $85.00  minimum. 

Box  7212.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

13  MONTHS  OX  Fort  Worth  Star- 
T  legi-aiii,  10  months  groundwork  in 
weekly  field — imluding  3  months  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Hockley  County 
H  raid.  Want  to  resume  daily  work 
with  PEKM.AN'EXT  position  on  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Next  job  must  include 
feature  work,  good  future.  Must  see 
copies  of  your  newspaper.  Single.  25. 
five  years  college,  B.A  degree.  Avail- 
■■.b'p  in  2  weeks  George  Conner, 
Herald,  Levelland,  Texas.  ^ 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  —  Thirteen 
years  experience  conducting  several 
nationally-known  editorial  promotions. 
Knows  mechanics  of  all  types  of  pro¬ 
motions:  ran  arrange  interesting,  year- 
round  advertising  and  circulation 
boosting  program.  Also  familiar  with 
all  phases  of  editorial  duties.  Box 
7245.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER  would  like  job  on  small 
city  daily  in  Ohio,  Michigan  or  Wis¬ 
consin.  Experience  includes  work  on 
daily  and  weekly.  Veteran,  married 
33  years  old.  Box  7190,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  COMPETEN’T,  trade 
paoer  and  small  daily  experience.  Re¬ 
write,  sports,  features.  Veteran,  25, 
B.  A.,  Columbia  graduate  student. 
W’ants  general  reporting  on  daily.  Box 
7248.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  23,  with  2%  years  col¬ 
lege  journalism,  3  years  daily  paper 
experience,  seeks  news  writing  job 
w-ithin  300  miles  New  York.  Box 
7240,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  26.  experienced  police, 
court,  sports,  features,  radio,  general 
Employed  Connection  larger  city. 
Bov  7209.  Editor  &  Ptibl-sher. 


REPORTER,  woman,  25.  seeks  job 
on  metropolitan  daily:  warm  climate. 
College  graduate.  5  years  experience 
la’-gest  cirenlation  daily.  Box  7197. 
Kd’tor  Se  Publisher. 


REPORTER  leaving  for  England.  Con¬ 
tinent.  seeks  assignments.  F.xperi- 
eneed  Political.  Economic,  General 
Features.  Box  7222,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Bshor. 


REPORTER,  5  TEARS  WELL 
ROUNDED  EXPERIENCE,  ALL 
BEATS  medium  size  dailies  prefers 
general  assignments,  features;  good 
writer;  college  graduate,  merchant 
marine,  married;  seeks  change  where 
ability  and  hard  work  bring  security, 
enough  pay  to  support  family,  and 
chance  to  grow  in  stature  as  news¬ 
paperman.  Afternoon  daily  or  Sunday, 
feature  side  New  Fngland  or  West 
Coast.  Box  7221,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  keen  news 
sense,  25  years  experience,  slot,  city 
desk,  makt-up.  A-1  references.  Mar- 
-iefl.  Box  7228,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  Editor  wants  features, 
rewrite,  city  PM  daily.  Wed.  26,  col¬ 
lege,  vet.  Box  7198,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


VETERAN — Seeks  position  on  news¬ 
paper;  willing  to  start  at  bottom  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  the  sporti 
field.  Experience  on  USMC  publica¬ 
tions  as  sports  writer,  AP  rewrite  man 
before  go’ng  to  service.  Desires  work 
in  New  York  but  will  take  a  position 
on  East  coast — anywhere.  Box  7253, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANT  PERMANENT  job  with  live 
weekly.  Southwest,  West,  Midwest. 
Editorial  or  general  office.  Age  40. 
Family  man.  Would  invest  in  good 
proposition.  Box  7205,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

WRITER- EDITOR.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  network  radio  ser'pting.  seeka 
staff  position  New  York  City.  Veteran, 
33,  Box  7237,  Editor  St  Pnbliaher. 

W.  S.  WARREN.  1405  Bssa.  Columbia. 
Mitsouri,  married  veteran.  wants 
work  with  small  daily  or  weekly  with 
chance  at  eventnsi  ownership.  Grsdn- 
ate  University  of  Missonri,  Joumslism 
in  Juno. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN 
Seeks  connection. 

_ Box  7244.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHING’TOX  CORRESPONDENT, 
wide  experience  on  dailies,  would  re¬ 
locate  an  New  York  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  staff.  Box  7132.  Editor  b  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  ALERT  sports  w-riter.  vet¬ 
eran,  weekly  experience  seeks  small 
(la’ly,  good  on  ne»-s,  features.  Box 

7208.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Y'OUNG  Man  wfib  ability  withes 
magazine,  news  job  New  York-New 
England  area.  Full  details.  Box  7177, 
Editor  &  Publieber. 


YOUNG  man,  intelligent,  very  am¬ 
bitious,  experience  on  eullege  daily, 
desires  newspaper  job  anywhere.  Box 

7174,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  V’eteran  with  metropolitan 
feature  w-riting,  reporting,  and  rewrite 
experience,  wants  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  or  magasine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  7148,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 

INSTRUCTORS  _ 

YOUNG  PUBLISHER  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sell  at  profit  would  consider 
opening  as  instructor  in  Journalism 
in  University.  M.  S.  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Veteran.  Six  years 
newspaper  editor-al.  advertising,  and 
manage:  iat  experience.  Box  7201,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 


sitOations  wanted— 

MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 8  years  ex¬ 
perience.  desires  change.  Married.  26, 
fast,  accurate,  dependable.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  supervisory  capacitv.  Must 
be  permanent,  good  wages.  Go  any- 
w-hcre.  Prefer  Florida.  Wr.te  Box  113, 
Persons.  West  Virginia.  _ _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composisg  room  foreman,  largs  and 
small  newspaper  expsrienee.  Exncntiv* 
or  working  rapacity.  Reliabis,  refsr- 
enees.  Box  7123.  Editor  A  Pubtishe^ 
PHOTO  ENGRAVI'nG.  Veteran. 
S’verai  years  gmeral  photography  de- 
s-res  opportunity  to  enter  Photo-en¬ 
graving  field.  New  York  or  Boston. 
Box  7226,  Editor  ft  PnhUsher. 


PRESS  STEREO  FNIREMAN 
Experienesd  in  newspaper  color,  tnbn- 
lar  or  semicylindriral.  also  as  man  In 
charge.  Box  7108.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  23 
years  at  trade  with  color  experience. 
Age  47,  no  drinker,  interested  in  lo¬ 
cating  near  good  fishing,  hunting  area. 
References.  Box  7159,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  eleven 
years  experience  with  Connecticut 
daily.  Also  experienced  in  dark  room 
and  commercial  work.  Now  working. 
Age  35.  Married.  Box  7139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


18  YEAR  OLD  high  school  editor 
wants  a  summer  job  at  s  photographer 
or  reporter  on  dziily  paper.  Will  sup¬ 
ply  own  SPEED  GRAPHIC.  Experi¬ 
ence,  good  references.  Box  7194.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  PnhUsher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  industrial  and  illnstrative 
photography.  Desires  eonnertions  with 
Publishers  in  or  vicinity  New  York  or 
Boston  Box  7225.  Ed’tnr  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  Photographer  —  Veteran.  5 
years  experience  in  darkroom  and 
commercial  work,  have  own  Speed 
Oraph'c  and  equipment.  Starting 
•Tone  15.  wilU-’g  to  travel.  Good  ra- 
ferencei.  Box  7196,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 
VETERAN,  with  own  eiiiiipment  wants 
job  on  small  daily.  Will  go  anywhere 
hut  prefers  western  United  States. 
••’ritp  Box  7218,  Ed'tnr  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  PHO’niGRAPHER.  eight 
years  weekly  and  freelance  photo-  re¬ 
porting  experience  wants  position 
with  magasine  or  daily.  Special  ex¬ 
perience  in  human  interest  features, 
aviation  and  color  work.  Have  car  and 
equipment,  inrhiding  laboratory. 
Aysilable  immediately,  travel  aay- 
where.  Box  7215,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


for  May  10.  H47 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  American  Federation  of 

Labor  has  been  taking  its 
story  to  the  public  via  adver¬ 
tisements  in  110  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  argues 
the  other  side  of  the  issue  in 
paid  space  in  287  dailies.  The 
statements  of  both  have  brought 
forth  some  editorials  in  news¬ 
papers. 

We  haven’t  seen  any  individ¬ 
uals  buying  space  to  answer  the 
NAM  arguments,  and  only  one 
person,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
used  advertising  to  reply  to  the 
AFL.  It  is  worth  noting. 

The  AFL  full-page  copy  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  on  April  29.  The  ad  and 
its  claims  nettled  Fred  Kam- 
mann  so  he  bought  a  quarter- 
page  ad  in  the  April  30  issue 
of  the  Enquirer  to  reply.  Mr. 
Kammann  is  a  vicepresident  of 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  and  manager  of  its 
Cincinnati  office.  He  paid  for 
the  ad  himself,  explaining  the 
views  expressed  therein  were 
his  own  and  not  his  company's. 

Some  of  Mr.  Kammann’s  ad, 
entitled  "Yes,  we  need  ‘Free 
Labor’ — But  Free  to  Do  What,’’ 
follows: 

“As  one  of  the  134,000,000 
Americans  I  am  simply  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public.  I  work  for 
a  living  to  support  a  wife  and 
five  youngsters. 

“I  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
public,  including  all  members 
of  labor  organizations,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  my  affairs, 
both  business  and  private,  peri¬ 
odically  messed  up  by  ‘Free’ 
Labor. 

“They  are  ‘free’  to  cut  off  my 
fuel,  ‘free’  to  interrupt  my  com¬ 
munications,  they  stop  my  food 
deliveries,  they  shut  off  my  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  short,  this  ‘Free’  La¬ 
bor  doesn’t  give  a  damn  about 
me  or  even  their  own  members 
who  happen  not  to  be  involved 
in  the  particular  disturbance  of 
the  moment. 

“I  agree  that  we  need  ‘Free 
Labor’;  free  to  work  where  it 
wants  to  work  without  enforced 
tribute  or  coercion;  free  to  raise 
a  voice  in  its  own  organization 
affairs;  free  to  vote  by  reason 
rather  than  dictation;  free  to 
settle  its  difference  with  man¬ 
agement  without  appointing  the 
innocent  public  as  official  goat; 
free  to  turn  out  a  full  and  honest 
day’s  work  if  it  so  chooses;  free 
to  recognize  that  labor  costs  are 
a  part  of  all  prices  no  matter 
who  propagandizes  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“■rhat’s  the  kind  of  ‘Free  La¬ 
bor’  we  need  and  the  kind  that 
actually  did  build  up  this  coun¬ 
try.’’ 

According  to  word  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  public  reaction  to  the 
ad  was  immediate  and  favorable 
and  enough  to  tie  up  the  switch¬ 
board  of  the  agency  office.  More 
than  half  of  the  calls  were  from 
women,  some  of  whose  husbands 
were  on  strike.  Workers  wrote 
stating  their  full  accord.  Heads 
of  management  agreed,  too. 


It  is  unique  that  an  individual 
would  spend  the  time  and  money 
to  disseminate  opinions  of  this 
kind.  And  it  is  apparent  that 
many  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  money  nor  inclination  to  be 
so  vocal,  appreciate  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  person  who  ex¬ 
presses  their  own  views  for 
them. 

•  •  • 

A  LITTLE  more  in  the  line  of 

public  relations  was  the  out¬ 
standing  job  done  recently  by 
the  president  of  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  following  the 
Texas  City  disaster. 

Edgar  M.  Queeny,  president, 
distributed  a  printed  four-page 
report  to  his  stockholders  and 
employes.  On  being  informed 
of  the  initial  explosion,  Mr. 
Queeny  flew  to  the  scene.  His 
report  is  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  took  place  there  as 
he  saw  it  both  from  the  air  and 
on  the  ground.  He  reported  on 
the  dead  and  injured  executives 
and  employes  of  Monsanto,  list¬ 
ing  many  of  them  by  name.  In¬ 
cidents  of  individual  heroism  by 
these  people  were  recounted. 

And  then  he  told  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  which  he  authorized 
to  the  employe  victims;  the  vol¬ 
untary  payments  to  widows  and 
dependents  which  would  be  in 
addition  to  their  company  group 
insurance  benefits;  guaranteeing 
salaries  and  wages  to  those  in¬ 
jured;  assistance  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  houses,  etc.  He  said:  “To 
provide  for  the  cost  of  these 
payments  which  are  beyond  our 
legal  liabilities  and  to  reward 
outstanding  cases  of  heroism, 
our  board  of  directors  has  appro¬ 
priated  $500,000.  All  of  our 
legal  liabilities  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  our  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  We  hope  our  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  approve  the  use  of  this 
part  of  their  profits  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  men, 
women,  and  bereaved  families 
of  those  who  worked  for  them.” 

Mr.  Queeny  closed  his  report 
by  correcting  some  erroneous 
reports  from  Texas  City.  He  did 
it  nicely. 

“Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  and  the  anxiety  for 
news,  some  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  were  circulated.  We 
should  like  to  correct  some  of 
them,”  he  said,  proceeding  to 
explain  that  the  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  aboard  the  “Grandcamp,” 
where  the  original  explosion 
took  place,  did  not  come  from 
Monsanto;  the  company  does  not 
produce  it  or  use  it  or  any  type 
of  explosive:  but  it  does  employ 
inflammable  products  in  its 
manufacture  of  various  ma¬ 
terials.  He  also  cleared  up  ru¬ 
mors  about  the  inadequacy  of 
the  plant’s  design  and  Mon¬ 
santo’s  lack  of  insurance.  He 
detailed  what  insurance  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Queeny’s  report  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  document 
to  be  distributed  by  the  head 
of  a  large  corporation.  It  is  an 
outstanding  piece  of  public  re- 


As  Simple  As  Pi 

Three  days  before  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  William  Eliason, 
foreman  on  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star,  made  up 
a  dummy  page  with  a  head¬ 
line:  "let  Pilot  Captures  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby;  Phalanx  Second." 

On  the  day  of  the  race, 
Chauncey  Durden,  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch.  picked  'em: 
1,  Jet  Pilot;  2,  Phalanx;  3, 
Faultless;  4,  On  Trust.  That's 
the  way  they  ran. 


lations  copy  and  should  go  far 
towards  creating  greater  faith 
of  stockholders  in  the  company. 

We  think  its  value  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  the  best 
parts  of  it  were  given  wider  dis¬ 
semination  to  the  public  at  large 
through  paid  advertising, 
e 

Group  Protests 
Guatemala  Gag 

A  strong  protest  against  press 
censorship  in  Guatemala  was  ad¬ 
dressed  this  week  to  President 
Juan  Jose  Arevalo  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  of  the  United 
States,  meeting  in  New  York. 

“The  United  States  section  of 
the  lAPA  condemns  the  press 
censorship  of  Guatemala.”  the 
resolution  read,  “as  completely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  press 
freedom  as  expressed  by  all  four 
congresses  of  the  parent  organ¬ 
ization  held  in  Mexico  City,  Ha¬ 
vana,  Caracas  and  Bogota,  at¬ 
tend^  by  representatives  of  21 
republics  of  the  Americas. 

“This  censorship  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  adopted  in  1945  in  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  to  which 
Guatemala  was  signator.  It  par¬ 
ticularly  fits  into  the  pattern  of 
iron  curtain  press  censorship  de¬ 
nounced  by ,  former  President 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  at  the 
fourth  Inter-American  Press 
Congress  in  Bogota  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  last  year.” 

■ 

NRDGA  Appointment 

Dane  F.  Hahn,  director  of  the 
veterans’  affairs  bureau  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ready-to-wear  group, 
T.  L.  Blanke,  division  merchan¬ 
dising  manager,  has  announced. 


Press  Wireless 
Receives  Praise 
From  Russians 

A  message  from  Radio  )(<».  | 
cow  was  received  by  Png 
Wireless  this  week  in  whid:  the 
Russian  Communication!  m. 

tern  offered  congratulation!  ^ 
P.  W.  for  the  consistently  hi* 
quality  service  provided  ^ 
press  during  the  recent  Bij 
Four  conference.  ^ 

Press  Wireless  has 
high  speed  telegraph  drcuiu 
with  Moscow  for  over  sereo 
years  and  during  the  United  Na 
tions  meetings  in  New  York,  a 
direct  teletype  service  was  in«i 
tuted  for  use  by  the  Rn«iar. 
Government.  When  the  Big  Four 
conference  went  into  session  in  * 
Moscow,  radio-teletype,  as  vtU 
as  the  high  speed  radio  tele 
graph  circuits  were  placed  in 
operation  for  press  correspon 
dents. 

The  message  from  Moscow  in 
dicated  the  Russians’  intention 
to  continue  both  telegraph  and 
teleprinter  service  for  press  by 
stating  to  Press  Wireless  tha: 
they  would  assign  the  necessarv 
frequencies. 

N.  Y.  Ad  Women  Give 
Scholarships  to  Five 

Advertising  Women  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  awarded  scholarships 
for  further  study  of  advertising 
to  five  of  the  449  students  who 
participated  in  the  club's  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Advertising  (bourse  this 
year. 

The  awards,  made  at  a  grad 
nation  party,  were  presented!^ 
Mary  McClung,  advertising  i- 
rector  of  the  New  York  Pott 
and  president  of  Advertising 
Women. 

First  prize,  a  $100  scholar¬ 
ship,  went  to  Catherine  McCar- 
rick,  secretary  to  the  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Lloyd,  Chester  k  Dil¬ 
lingham,  Inc. 

Four  winners  of  $50  scholar¬ 
ships  were:  Dorothy  Menaditf, 
stenographer  at  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Co.;  Margaret  Carrano, 
receptionist  and  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  at  Lloyd,  Chester  k  Dil¬ 
lingham;  Beverly  Brice,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  food  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  and  Frances  R.  Mallin.  as¬ 
sistant  to  traffic  and  production 
manager  of  the  foreign  tr^ 
department  of  McCann-Erick- 
son. 

Dorothea  R.  Murphy,  super 
visor  of  checking  department 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  received 
honorable  mention. 


T'A  newspaper  reader  comes  Into  head-on 
{collision  with  a  controversial  question, 

7  and  speeds  to  a  stack  of  reference  books 
I  for  the  answer,  only  to  find  It  is  as  elusive  as  thistle- 
Jdown  in  a  hurricane.  The  wise  reader  “Asks  Haskin 
J  through  The  Haskin  Information  Service  Dept.,  Wash- 
T  ington,  D.  C.,  in  his  local  paper— and  the  problem  is 
>  solved. 


Fr/ie  Clinton  Htrold  (E-2tti2S)  hms  ronowod  its  con- 
I  tract  for  The  Haskin  Service, 
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It  is  not  merely  trite  to  say  that  what 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  But, 
doing  it  the  hard  way  does  not  always 
mean  that  it  is  the  best  way— usually  it  is  the  wrong  way. 
Just  so  with  the  Linotype  Self-Quadder.  The  ease  with  which 
it  operates  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  its  simplicity  of  design, 
exactness  in  engineering  and  the  perfection  of  construction. 
It  performs  automatically,  precisely  and  quickly  with  a  resul¬ 
tant  speed  of  production,  and  without  mental  or  physical  effort, 
centering  or  quodding  with  the  some  ease  as  straight  matter. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
—  and  get  your  Self-Quodder  booklet. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Spartan  Uedium  Italic  tcilM  Brtar  Light  Condansad  and  Bodoni  Italic 


^ted  In  U,  S.  A. 


The  facts  reveal  there  is  Coinniunist  influence  in  nearly 
every  phase  of  American  life.  The  story  is  vast,  elusive 
and  hard  to  handle.  But  it  must  he  told— daily,  under 
deadline  pressure.  Straight,  aggressive  reporting  is  the 
assignment.  And  the  newspaperman  who  best  fills  this 
joh  is  the  ^orhl-Telegram's  Frederick  \^<dtman. 

Exposure  of  Coinniunist  activity  in  the  U.  S.  is  Wolt- 

man's  long-time  (and  continuing)  task.  National  recog¬ 
nition  and  now  Pulitzer  Prize  aeelaitn  testify  to  the  bril¬ 
liance,  aceuracv  and  initiative  with  which  he  works. 


Ever  since  1935  Violtman  traced  and  uncovereil  the 
flip-flop  policy,  undercover  methods  and  disguised 
fronts  of  the  Communist  Partv  in  America. 


To  Frederick  Woltman,  World-Telegram  staff  writer:  The  Pulitzer  Pri» 
Journalism  for  a  Distinguished  E\ample  of  a  Reporter’s  Work. 


Last  year,  he  located  and  identified  Gerhart 
the  Kremliirs  top  secret  agent  in  the  U.S....di 
how  Party  fronts  use  prominent  Americans  and  n 
organizations  to  spread  Moscow  propaganda. ..expi 
niunist  attempts  to  seize  labor  control  of  the  nation’i 
portation  and  distribution  . . .  put  the  spotlight  on 
activities  in  veterans'  organizations,  politics,  reli 
cation  and  other  fields. 


■\  Such  reporting— sfraig/if  reporting— fully fil 
Vibrld-Telegram  tradition  of  award-winning  joifl 
isni.  It  is  typical  of  the  editor  and  reporter  minds  whidifl 
bine  to  make  New  York’s  Scripps-Howard  newspapigM 
...and  is  still  another  proof  that:  ^'if  it's  Worth Telli^l 
in  the  ^brld-Telegrani.” 
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